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second thimble as a subsitute 
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The thimble which we offer is made of 
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scription. 
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to The Etude for $1.65 (Canadian subscrip¬ 
tions $1.90) has already exceeded our expecta¬ 
tions. 

We would advise those of our readers who 
have not taken advantage of this offer to 
do so now before the planting season is over. 
Full particulars will be sent to those who 
failed to read the offer in the April number. 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 

The Prize Essay contest announced in pre¬ 
vious issues of The Etude has closed, and a 
staff of readers is now engaged in the dif¬ 
ficult task of appraising the merit of the 
numerous manuscripts that have been sub¬ 
mitted. A conscientious effort is being made 
to have the adjudication free from bias of any 
kind. We want the prizes to go to those who 
have earned them. As there are only five 
prizes there must of course be many disap¬ 
pointed contributors. This is the case with 
all prize contests and should be considered by 
all those who enter essays. It is not unlikely, 
however, that we may discover in some manu¬ 
scripts material suitable for our uses as 
general articles. In such cases we will com¬ 
municate with the author regarding publica¬ 
tion. We desire to thank all those who have 
taken part in this contest most heartily. 

AN OMISSION. 

Unfortunately, the name of Miss E. L. 
Wynn, the author of the article entitled “Sug¬ 
gestions for Country Teachers,” was not 
printed in connection with the article in the 
April issue of The Etude. 
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SCRIPTIONS. 

Everybody has use for an umbrella. Those 
of our readers who do not need one for them¬ 
selves will find that the umbrella we offer 
will make a splendid gift. 

This umbrella is made by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. We have used 
it for many years as a premium and it has 
never given the slightest dissatisfaction in any 
instance. 

The umbrella is made of silk with steel 
frame. The handle is an artistic piece of wood, 
either curved or straight. It may be had in 
two sizes, 26-inch for ladies and 28-inch for 
gentlemen. 

We will send one of these umbrellas for 
only four yearly subscriptions to The Etude 
at full price, express charges to be paid by 
the consignee. 

In ordering be sure to mention size and 
style of handle desired. 

Add 25 .C. postage for each Canadian subscrip- 

We can also furnish more expensive um¬ 
brellas and parasols, if desired, for which 
special arrangements can be made. 


PRACTICAL SUMMER STUDY. 

The June issue of The Etude will be devoted 
in part to the presentation of ideas for profit¬ 
able and agreeable Summer study. We are 
not quite certain whether our American idea 
of giving up two whole months at one time 
to recreation is a good one. Our torrid sea¬ 
son seems to make this imperative. Were 
it not for the days of extreme heat it might 
be a better plan to have our vacation season 
distributed throughout the year in shorter 
periods, as is done in parts of Europe. Per¬ 
haps the Spanish idea of having a holiday 
almost every week, and sometimes every other 
day (in cases where the Saints have been 
propitious), would be an improvement upon 
our ten months of grind and two months of 
indolence. 

The struggle for existence is so intense in 
America that musicians can not afford to 
waste the Summer. Recreation we must have, 
it is true, but we can safely prophesy that 
the musician who does not formulate definite 
plans for his winter campaign during the 
Summer months will have cause for regret. 

A READING COURSE. 

We will present next month some ideas for 
a Summer reading course. We will endeavor 
to indicate just what books will be of most 
assistance to you in various lines of study. 
For instance, there will be a popular course 
for light reading; there will be a course for 
children; there will be a course for those who 
desire to go more deeply into the theoretical 
side of pianoforte playing, and similar courses 
for other branches. We will tell you in a few 
pointed words something of the nature of the 
books, their prices and uses. 

SELF HELP. 

This one feature of the June Etude ought 
to make it worth many times the price to our 
readers. We Americans are a people who have 
learned that success comes through helping 
ourselves. Abraham Lincoln’s hoarded li¬ 
brary is a symbol of how many of our most 
important members of society have acquired 
their education. Many pupils and teachers 
who cannot afford to pay for expensive in¬ 
struction can profit greatly by the use of The 
Etude as a regular monthly educational, pro¬ 
viding daily inspiration, advice and suggestions 
from many of the greatest living teachers. 
But there are many things which it would not 
be wise to print in a magazine of the nature of 
The Etude, which can be found in books. Our 
purpose in the June issue is to tell you about 
these books in such a manner that you can de¬ 
termine your own needs. 
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Student Days in Weimar with Liszt 

Reminiscences of an American Virtuoso and Teacher Who Won the Interest of the 
Greatest Master of the Keyboard 

By W. H. SHERWOOD 


During my seven months’ stay in Weimar, 
where I enjoyed the inspiration of study under that 
greatest of all masters for the piano, Liszt, an ex¬ 
perience at his studio one morning is before my 
mind, never to be forgotten. Liszt was amiable and 
indulgent on many occasions toward would-be 
pianists, who flocked to Weimar to obtain the 
great benefit of his instruction and encouragement. 
He appeared willing to hear many play. If they 
pleased him they would be invited to come again. 
If not, they were dismissed, sometimes with severe 
criticism. 

One day a wealthy lady and her daughter 
from New York appeared. They wore fine 
clothes, with a conspicuous display of 
jewelry, while' the air was laden with per¬ 
fume in their presence. The daughter was 
invited by Liszt to play, and she certainly 
played with strength and assurance. Her 
hands and wrists were powerful and her 
execution rapid. The weight of the lady’s 
right foot on the damper-pedal was such 
that all the vibrating resources of the piano 
were in constant use. She played a brilliant 
concert waltz, with many wrong notes in 
the bass and chord accompaniment for the 
left hand. Liszt had a vein of sarcasm, 
good-natured but keen, and, while the lady 
was playing, he went through various gest¬ 
ures behind her back, which caused the 
other students present to smile. 

When the performance was finished he 
told the young lady that she only needed a 
few finishing touches to be a great artist, 
all of which was so elegantly sarcastic that 
the other students smiled still more. After 
this he began to talk kindly and to point out 
some of her greatest errors and faults. 

Then he sat down and played the parts for 
the left hand alone, for some two pages of 
the waltz. In doing this Liszt phrased the 
bass (one note each measure) with accented 
and expressive grouping, in sets of four and 
eight measures, according to the natural ex¬ 
pression of the waltz. He played the alter¬ 
nating chords in such a way as to give 
meaning to the separate harmonie parts of 
each chord, as related to those of the next, 
etc. He played with an elastic, bounding 
stroke of the forearm at the wrist, with 
comparatively fixed, rigid fingers. The frame of the 
hand, was somewhat arched and rounded out, almost 
in the shape that he would have been obliged to as¬ 
sume had he been holding a large orange in his 
hand. The sensibility of touch for each individual 
finger was not in the least impaired by the rigidity 
of that part of the finger next to the hand. The 
palm of the hand averaged about two or three 
inches above the keyboard, maintaining the posi¬ 


tion for the fingers, meanwhile, tolerably close to 
the keys, while bounding the wrist up and down, 
within a range of perhaps from two to six inches. 
I speak of these mechanical matters, as used by 
Liszt in this kind of technic, for the reason that 
they were unusual. As far as my experience goes, 
the elastic use of the forearm at the wrist joint, 
combined with rigid or fixed positions of the fingers, 
was not taught in any of the conservatories at 
that time. 

To return to the waltz and the occasion spoken 
of, Liszt had a habit frequently of dashing the 


wrist abruptly from the chord at the second beat 
of the measure, with more or less accent, some¬ 
times almost prematurely, the movement being cor¬ 
respondingly retarted, before playing the chord 
on the third beat of the measure, with another 
less conspicuous up stroke. Such treatment cer¬ 
tainly lent a piquancy and sparkle to the per¬ 
formance. As it was never twice alike there was 
no objectionable mannerism therein. The playing 


of this music, really the accompaniment part by the 
left hand, as Liszt did it, with artistic touch and 
efficiency and perfect use of the damper-pedal, made 
a beautiful composition out of the work done, al¬ 
though none of the themes was heard. Certainly 
the performance sounded like music, whereas the 
previous performance by the young lady, with both 
hands and all the fingers (and much greater noise), 
was anything but music. The young lady evidently 
had talent, but had been very badly taught and 
was undoubtedly worse spoiled by the injudicious 
flattery of friends. She was invited to come again. 
The last I knew of her she had gone, at Liszt’s 
advice and recommendation, to one of the music 
schools in Germany to do some studying in the 
elementary branches of her art, which she appeared 
to have overlooked in her ambition to shine as a 
great star in the musical firmament. 

Legato Chords and Octaves. 

Upon three occasions I selected compositions to 
play to Liszt in which a performance of Legato 
Chords and Octaves was a prominent feature. I 
had learned how to cling to the keys toler¬ 
ably well and to use flexibility of the fore- 
the wrist in many such cases, in¬ 
stead of tossing the hand up and down, as 
is more generally done, according to ordi¬ 
nary methods. In each one of these pieces 
Liszt came over to the piano while I was 
playing and bore down heavily upon my 
hands. He held them down steadily in such 
a manner that I could neither raise knuckles 
nor wrist and then he told me to go on 
playing. 

Should I have yielded to such pressure 
upon my hands, as to have held them down 
heavily against the keyboard, I would not 
have been able to play a note. I found out 
immediately that the first thing necessary 
was to keep the palm of the hand steady 
at a moderate distance above the keyboard. 
It wa.s necessary to have a space of from 
one to three inches between the keys and 
the knuckles. In cases where there were 
enough fingers to go around the problem 
was not such a difficult one, but with a suc¬ 
cession of full chords, containing four notes 
each for one hand, it was necessary to use 
the same fingers continually a..d above all 
play legato. Under such circumstances 
the only thing to do with the finger can be 
described about at follows: 

To straighten out the finger, meanwhile 
keeping the key down and, when time to 
play either upon the same key or upon 
another, then lift the tip joint of the finger, 
enough to let the key up only an instant, 
drawing finger back to a curve immediately 
for the next note. Students with Dr. Wm. 
Mason always learn to stretch out and draw 
in fingers. A specialty of Dr. Mason’s has been to 
use such motions for staccato playing, drawing the 
finger in suddenly and far enough in to leave the 
key as abruptly as it is approached. But here was 
a method of stretching the finger out nearly enough 
to straighten it (more or less according to circum¬ 
stances) and then drawing the finger in only enough 
to cling strongly to the key, as related to legato 
playing in difficult combinations of full chords and 
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W. H. Sherwood. 

octaves. The way in which Liszt insisted on this 
kind of work was very emphatic. The selections 
used in these lessons with him, where legato chords 
were such a feature, were the Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, The Chopin Etude in C sharp, Op. 25, No. 
27, and the Liszt arrangement of “Isolden’s Liebes- 
Tod” from “Tristan & Isolde”—Wagner. The latter 
number was persisted in with such enthusiasm and 
diligence that I enjoyed the great honor of being 
invited to play it at Liszt’s concluding soiree of the 
season, just prior to his departure for Rome, where 
he was to spend some of the winter months. 

Advisable Hand Positions. 

As a matter of study, it has been a most helpful 
principle in my work as a concert player and teach¬ 
er ever since, to find out how many ways the 
fingers can be taught to work with independence 
and control of varied touches, without requiring any 
additional movement of the hand at the knuckles, 
except in lateral movements. To hold the wrist 
equally fixed might easily lead to stiff and very unde¬ 
sirable conditions. A pianist can train the hand at 
the knuckles to fixed positions with great advantages, 
while retaining the power of flexibility and light¬ 
ness at all times with the wrist and fingers. In 
a general way it may be said that the height of 
the knuckles can be adjusted to different kinds of 
playing with several very efficient changes. Generally 
speaking, it is well to hold the back of the hand 
(across the knuckles) about two inches above the 
keyboard (one side as high as the other) during 
the performance of ordinary legato passages for 
the fingers. A higher knuckle position, perhaps 
three inches above the keyboard, serves its purpose 
in the staccato and chord playing, better than the 
low position for ordinary legato. Liszt certainly 
illustrated exactly such discriminations and many 
others, of which one might speak. My experience 
on a good many occasions with him was that he 
would take as much minute care and pains about 
small matters of detail, in different ways of manag¬ 
ing the hand, arm and wrist, and in little matters of 
discrimination regarding ideal beauties of expres¬ 
sion, as any teacher I ever met. The greatness of 
the man really served to emphasize his kindness 
and patience toward young students in little things, 
as well as with the wonderful expression of poetry, 
musical soul and imagination shown in bolder flights 
of interpretation. 

Lessons From The Joachim Quartet. 

When a student under Kullak and Weitzmann in 
Berlin, I never missed an opportunity to hear the 
Joachim String Quartet. At that time this was the 
finest organization of its kind in the world. It is 
doubtful if any stringed quartet has ever had any 
more rightful authority in regard to artistic taste 
and feeling, and correct judgment and poise, in 
matters of phrasing and interpretation, than that 
of which Joseph Joachim, DeAhna, Rappoldi and 
W. Mueller were the members. These men played 
Beethoven’s string quartets with the finest appre¬ 
ciation of tone blending and musical unity of pur¬ 
pose that could be conceived. In smoothness and 
efficiency of expression it was as if one man were 
playing and he a master of his art. One could, 
however, also hear the definite will and meaning 
which each man singly felt and put into his own 
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part. When these men played 
a fugue, each voice had its own 
peculiarities of expression, of 
accent and impulse, of increas¬ 
ing or decreasing tone volume, 
of rounding out each phrase. 
Thus we would hear a true sense 
of values and relative import- 
of voices and parts in their 
music. One man could accent 
a note, the climax in his phrase, 
and sustain the note at a mo¬ 
ment when another man would 
be making a diminuendo and 
ending for his particular phrase. 
Although playing simultan¬ 
eously, two or more men could 
play with totally contrary and 
opposite inflection of individual 
parts. The Joachim Quartet had 
a perfectly graded system of 
ending phrases. With some 
pianists a mannerism is fre¬ 
quently prevalent to end all 
phrases alike, suddenly, staccato 
and weak. But the Joachim 
Quartet would play the final 
chord in a phrase, if playing in an adagio move¬ 
ment, with a tone only a degree less strong than 
the preceding tone and with a prolonged, instead of 
a short, staccato. The violinist has at least three 
methods of playing staccato, the shortest kind 
called “pizziccato,” being produced by picking the 
violin strongs with the fingers abruptly. The next 
kind by bounding the violin bow across the strings, 
and another kind, suitable for slow song phrases, 
by drawing the bow to a greater or less degree, ac¬ 
cording to the player’s taste and judgment. How- 
many pianists can show an equal amount of dis¬ 
crimination in similar cases? 

Liszt’s Generosity. 

I have referred at such length to the Joachim 
Quartet in order to emphasize the independent 
beauty and infinite variety of expression in Liszt’s 
playing of fugues and other music, where two or 
more voices of independent meaning are so fre¬ 
quently heard simultaneously. I studied several of 
the greatest fugues for the piano with him, includ¬ 
ing his edition of the marvelous “Fire Fugue” by 
Handel and also Liszt’s own arrangement for the 
piano of Bach’s great organ fantasie and fugue in 
G minor. Liszt played the works mentioned to 
me, in addition to patiently hearing my efforts 
through, in these and many other numbers. Many 
were the valuable hints given and great was the en¬ 
couragement and inspiration gained thereby. He 
would frequently invite the students to come to 
his studio and elsewhere, where he played for 
some special occasion. The 
average opportunity to spend 
two or three hours with the 
master, much of the time in 
company with other students, 
was three or four times a week 
for four or five months. When 
it is remembered that Liszt 
ceived a good many students 
this way, although many others 
were politely invited 
come again, and that this inesti¬ 
mable privilege was absolutely 
free to the student, wthout 
money and without price, 
can understand something of 
the grand and generous nature 
of the greatest pianist of all 
ages. While in Weimar I know 
of at least one instance in which 
Liszt aided an extremely tal¬ 
ented young lady with money, 
that she might be enabled to stay 
and study. It is a matter of mu¬ 
sical history that Liszt made 
many voluntary remittances to his friend Richard 
Wagner, and it is doubtful if Wagner would ever 
have been rescued from obscurity had it not been 
for the persistent and untiring work of Liszt in his 
behalf. 

The Famous Weimar Court Theatre. 

Toward the last part of my stay in Weimar, a 
small provincial town by the way, containing only 
some thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, a sub¬ 
scription series of dramatic and musical perform 


ances began at the Weimar theatre. I was a sub¬ 
scriber. There were performances three or four 
times a week. At one time there would be a drama 
by Goethe, next some new opera, not a hack¬ 
neyed number; next a tragedy by Schiller, then a 
Wagner opera. At this time Eduard Lassen, the 
director of the opera at Weimar, an intimate friend 
of Liszt and a musical genius and composer of 
renown, was rehearsing “Tristan and Isolde.” Herr 
and Frau Vogel, the great Wagner singers from 
Munich, were in Weimar as guest performers. They 
had rehearsed many times with the friendly co¬ 
operation of Liszt, who would take a front seat in 
the audience room near the conductor and fre¬ 
quently interrupt the rehearsal with criticism and 
suggestion. I was invited by the master to go 
with him to some of these rehearsals and sit be¬ 
side him, looking over the score. The orchestra 
in Weimar was a fine one. The singers, who had 
solo parts, were artists. The enthusiasm of all con¬ 
cerned was at the highest mark. With such inspi¬ 
ration this opera was performed successfully at 
Weimar more than a year earlier than its first per¬ 
formance at Berlin. Weimar was the second place 
in Germany for the performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” I attended the performance several times 
there. During the ensuing winter this opera had 
some fifty-two rehearsals at the royal opera house 
of Berlin, but the season ended without a public 
performance thereof. A year later I heard it given 
in Berlin at one of its first performances in that 
city. To my mind these particular Weimar per¬ 
formances ranked as superior to those in Berlin, 
notwithstanding a greater reputation and much 
greater preparation for them in the capital city. 

Promote Music in Smaller American Cities. 

Perhaps the most interesting suggestion in refer¬ 
ence to this subject might be found in the difference 
in price of admission to hear such works in Weimar, 
Berlin, etc., as compared with present rates in New 
York and other American cities. The success and 
the high artistic standard in a small provincial city of 
Germany, much less in population and resources 
than hundreds of our American cities, is a com¬ 
mentary upon the kind of art that can be developed 
through local enthusiasm and united interests of 
people, who live and work at home for modest 
incomes and have a love of art in their hearts, as 
compared with the commercialism and propaganda 
which leads our beloved American citizens to 
throw cold water upon the more or less imperfect 
art aspirations of our own musical talent, while pat¬ 
ronizing the brill'ancy of the European and tran¬ 
sitory star system with which we are amply pro¬ 
vided at a high price. 


The musician in search of self-improement is not 
k ?j° n * y ° ne t0 * nte U ectua l nourishment in the 
fields of genius other than his own. The concert 
artist by broadening his knowledge, his acquaintance 
with the world, and increasing his capacity for 
thought, finds many a help in augmenting the power 
of his artistic experience.”— Lessmann. 


Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were amateurs, and 
yet composers of the first order, because they had 
taken the trouble to study seriously.”— Marmontel. 



liszt’s home in weimar. 
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EXTENDING THE COMPASS OF THE HAND 
WITHOUT INJURY. 

BY I. PHILIPP. 

(One of the most complicated problems the young 
teacher has to confront is that of extending the 
compass of the hand. Many young people have 
hands that are considerably under the normal size. 
Just how to train these hands so that they may 
extend as the pupil’s intellectual musical attain¬ 
ments progress is no inconsiderable problem. 
Drastic exercises must be carefully avoided, as they 
may injure the pupil’s hand-permanently. In most 
cases, with very young pupils it is advisable to take 
exercises within the grasp of the pupil’s hand and 
expand the pupil’s musical education rather than at¬ 
tempt to extend it, until the pupil’s hand develop¬ 
ment permits of extension. For this purpose specific 
exercises are necessary, and we referred the matter 
to the renowned pianoforte teacher, M. Isador 
Philipp, of the Paris Conservatory, who, through 
the publication of the valuable work, “Exercises in 
Extension,” has made himself an authority upon this 
important subject. M. Philipp’s article, though 
short, will be found to possess very valuable 
material for teachers and pupils. —The Editor.) 

No department of technical practice for the piano 
requires so much care and attention as the exten¬ 
sion of the hand. In the beginning one must be 
sure of the complete freedom and absolute looseness 
of the arm, and of the correct position of hand and 
fingers; one must listen to every tone as it is played; 
in a word—it is necessary to think constantly, to 
concentrate the attention on the difficulty which it 
is desired to conquer. 

Exercises for the extension of the hand should be 
practiced during fractional periods of time only; 
never forte, never with any wrenching of the mus¬ 
cles; the fingers thrown lightly forward in a natural 
position and playing upon their fleshy ends. I draw 
attention again to the essential requisite of a per¬ 
fectly free arm. In such exercises all machinal or 
calculated movement must be avoided; the neces¬ 
sary movements must be governed by the will, by 
reflection; there should be nothing mechanical in 
their nature. 

The following exercise for extension will be found 
very useful: 



A slight lateral movement of the hand 5 allowable. 
For small hands: 



Extension between the extreme fingers—that is, 
the thumb and little finger—is much more easily se¬ 


cured. It requires patience, however, and slow prac¬ 
tice. The following exercise should be carried 
throughout all the keys: 



After practicing exercises for extension for a very 
few moments, it is necessary to have recourse with¬ 
out delay to exercises of a contrary nature; that is, 
to ones that bring the fingers together, in order to 
give the hand complete rest. This is the only way 
to increase its stretching power without danger of 
nervous contraction and injurious effects. 

Since these precautions are obligatory for players 
with large hands, those whose hands are small need 
to practice with redoubled care and intelligence. 

To recapitulate: Practice slowly and carefully, 
the arm and the hand absolutely loose .and free, with 
an elastic attack on the balls of the fingers; piano, 
with no wrenching of the muscles. 

For material in the technic of extension I can but 
recommend my “Exercises for the Independence,” 
published by Schirmer, and their useful sequel— 
“Exercises in Extension,” published by Presser. 


SECURING PUPILS. 

BY C. F. EASTER. 

The average young man begins his professional 
life without sufficient attention to the business part. 
Instead of doing some of the numerous things that 
create employment he trusts his future to his guid¬ 
ing star and then watches it twinkle feebly until 
hidden by the dismal clouds of failure. 

“Where now,” he asks, “are all of those friends 
and acquaintances on whose support I relied?” 

The answer is harsh, but he should hear it. His 
friends and acquaintances are snugly enveloped in 
the cloak of conservatism. He thinks it strange 
that not even one of them has required his serv- 

It might be stranger if one of them should. Let 
us examine an individual case. 

The scene is an orchard. A bare-footed boy is 
perched in one of the trees. The owner of the 
orchard discovers him and gives chase. The boy 
escapes and the owner returns to his property. The 
boy then takes up the study of theology. He work' 
works, works—nobody but himself knows just bow 
hard he works. The mischievous, boyish ideas 
gradualh give way to serious, manly ones until, at 
last, he emerges triumphantly a minister of the gos¬ 
pel. He steps out for a stroll, and again meets the 
owner of the orchard. The owner notes the im¬ 
provement in the young man’s appearance, but he 
cannot see the new mind, and, consequently, notes 
no improvement in the young minister’s character. 
To him, aside from the improved appearance, the 
young minister is still the mischievous boy that took 
liberties in his orchard. 

In order to regain the owner’s confidence the 
young clergyman must do something directly op¬ 
posite to that which brought him into disfavor. He 
must, in fact, walk past the orchard again and again, 
without even looking at the trees, before the prej¬ 
udiced old owner becomes reassured and in the 
least inclined to listen to his religious doctrines. 

A similar condition frequently exists with a young 
professional man and the public. The public should 
not think of him as the boy, but should regard him 
with due respect for his new professional position. 
Unfortunately it thinks only of his past. 

The young professional man often accuses the 
public of waiting for him “to mature,” while, in a 
great measure, he himself does the waiting. He 
should not wait, but kindle at once the fire of his 
chosen profession and then build it up until his old 
identity becomes lost in the shadow. 

The things that help to get pupils have a great 
deal in common with the factors that help to keep 
them; but perhaps it will be better to consider each 
part separately. Several important factors are ap¬ 
pearance, disposition, location, advertising, tact, 
“favors,” and ability. 


Appearance. 

The manners and dress of the reputable profes¬ 
sional and business man of the community are good 
enough for the young teacher. Manners and dress, 
other than the prevailing ones, suggest that the 
owner considers himself better than, or, at least 
different from, the rest; and this creates a sort of 
subconscious feeling of resentment that leads to 
ridicule. 

Kindness and cheerfulness are the main charac¬ 
teristics of a teacher. A kind word germinates a 
friendly feeling; and a cheerful expression causes it 
to grow so profusely that even inability is some¬ 
times overlooked. 

Location. 

Location has much to do with getting pupils. It 
governs the price of lessons because you can get 
out of a neighborhood only what the neighborhood 
contains. A tradesman receiving low prices for his 
groceries cannot pay high prices for lessons. The 
location, therefore, cannot be chosen too carefully. 
The best place for a studio is on a corner of two 
streets easily reached from all points from which 
the teacher expects to draw pupils. The rent will 
naturally be a little higher, but the extra con¬ 
venience, prestige, and number of pupils that come 
to a studio with such a location More than pay the 
extra rent. In looking up this point it was found 
that a certain teacher had in his class enough well- 
to-do pupils to pay his entire rent. The young 
teacher is unwise to hide himself in some side street 
where people may not care to go even after they 
have found him. 

If the beginner courts failure all he needs to do 
is to entertain that old-fashioned idea that it is 
undignified and injurious for a professional man to 
advertise. Advertising, for teachers, may be divided 
into three classes: general publicity, persona' leHer. 
and personal interview. The young teacher requires 
a neat card, printed letter headings and envelopes, 
a good sign, announcements in the newspapers, and 
musical journals. He should also meet people at 
their homes, places of business, on the street, 
parties, churches, lodge halls, recitals, etc. The 
most popular card seems to be a neat, white, 
medium-sized piece of good cardboard, square 
corners and showing only the name, address, tele¬ 
phone number, and specialty of the teacher. The 
printing on the envelope corresponds with that on 
the card. The desirable sign exhibits only the name 
and specialty. The announcements in papers, pro¬ 
grammes, etc., should always be modest. 

Personal Letters. 

The personal letter costs more than printed ad¬ 
vertising, but it has a more direct influence on the 
recipient. The personal interview is the best of all 
methods of securing pupils. This gives the teacher 
a chance to show his individuality; and, further¬ 
more, people like to do business with someone they 
know. 

Tact is important. A young teacher called on a 
gentleman with the object of securing his daughter 
as a pupil. He failed; several days later an older 
teacher called upon the same gentleman with the 
same object. He succeeded. The younger man 
asked: “How was it done”? The other explained: 
“The first thing I noticed was a cactus, then specie 
upon specie until I must have counted a dozen. It 
struck me that the gentleman must be a sort of 
cactus enthusiast. I spent a half hour at his home— 
twenty-five minutes talking cactus, and five minutes 
talking music.” 

Small favors are things that must not be under¬ 
estimated. They create a feeling of gratitude which, 
sooner or later, becomes a benefit to the donor. A 
teacher might get one pupil through the recommen¬ 
dation of some acquaintance, but, unless he makes 
an immediate and fitting acknowledgement of the 
favor he is not likely to get another from the same 
source. How easy it is to send a short note, like 
this: “I thank you very much for having recom¬ 
mended me as a teacher to Miss So and So, and 
assure you that I will do all I can to prove my¬ 
self worthy.” 


“Neither actor nor poet can prescribe every little de¬ 
tail of dramatic action, and similarly no composer can 
interpret his compositions by written signs. Attempts 
to do so usually make shipwreck of time and tempo, for 
which no sign can be more than a vague indication.”— 
Dr. Carl Krebs. 
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THEIR FAVORITE PIECES 

In a recent issue of The Strand Magazine several of the most noted virtuosos of the 
day contributed to a symposium entitled, “ The Piece 
I Most Enjoy Playing.” 


The following is in part taken from the statements of the Pole is his inability to win success in the 

of those artists who are known to “American” face of adverse circumstances. So long as all goes 

readers: well he is as triumphant as anybody, but the first 

. reverse throws him to the ground. Chopin’s hero, 

Fritz Kreisler. then, is a Pole, with overstrung nerves and imagi- 

I have no hesitation in saying that my favorite nation, to whom the ideals of life are love and war. 

pieces, and those that I enjoy playing more than After great sufferings and defeats he dies in morbid 

any others, are the Concertos of Beethoven and despair. Wonderfully expressed in the finale we 

Brahms, because they are the very finest pieces of hear the whispering of spirits over his grave. 



F. Kreisler. 


music ever written for the violin. No words of 
mine could express all the beauties that I find in 
these two magnificent Concertos or all the admira¬ 
tion I feel for the extraordinary genius of these two 
great masters. Nor do they need any admiration 
of mine, since their greatness speaks for itself. In 
the case of the Brahms Concerto there are asso¬ 
ciations, also, which make it dear to me, for I used 
to know the great composer in Vienna. But, as for 
the Beethoven Concerto, it has for me no associa¬ 
tions except its beauty. 

Mark Hambourg. 

I have two favorite pieces. The first is the Fan¬ 
tasia of Schumann, Op. 17; the second is the B Flat 
Minor Sonata of Chopin with the Funeral March. 
Both of these works depict for me the various 
periods of a hero’s life. In the first case the work 
is divided into three great sections. The opening 
allegro is fantastic and passionate, based on a rest¬ 
less figure, worried by strenuous syncopated mel¬ 
odies. It is interrupted by a folk-song melody or 
legend, and, after some development, returns to the 
main theme. The second part is a moderato of 
mighty chords and massive harmonies, which re¬ 
mind one of a triumphal march, and the final move¬ 
ment is a lento in which is expressed a restful, 
peaceful mind. 

To an artist’s imagination the work is like a 
canvas on which three periods of a hero’s life are 
painted. In the first he is pictured battling with life, 
an enormous amount of energy and enthusiasm 
helping him through; in the second he is depicted 
as a conqueror, having surmounted all difficulties; 
whilq the third shows hint living happy and con¬ 
tented, having accomplished his life’s work and be¬ 
ing at peace with all the world, though subdued and 
soothing echoes of his great past" ever and anon 
sound in his ears. 

The hero I have just described as being illustrated 
by Schumann in the Fantasia was of the sturdy, 
undismayable Teutonic kind. Chopin in his B Flat 
Minor Sonata also depicts the life of a hero, but this 
time the hero is a Pole. The national characteristic 


Emil Sauer. 

The piece I enjoy playing most is Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata with the Funeral March. As a piece 
of interpretation it appeals to me very deeply indeed, 
and I find it a most exacting piece to play. So 
entirely lost do I become in the music when inter¬ 
preting it that during the Funeral March I seem 
to see the coffin being borne along on its hearse 
and the mourners walking slowly behind it, while 
the finale means for me the sound of the wind sweep¬ 
ing through the grass upon the grave. 

So intensely do I feel the music that my spine 
creeps and I become quite cold. I live through it! 
I see it all quite plainly before me, and although I 
can play the, most tiring and difficult show pieces 
without getting hot, yet after playing the Funeral 
March I arn" invariably bathed in perspiration from 
the sheer excitement and feeling that the music 
arouses in me. 

During my short tour in England last winter 
I played several times in Scotland. On one of these 



Emil Sauer. 


occasions the Sonata in B Flat Minor was on the 
programme. When I came to the Funeral March 
there suddenly flashed into my mind the remem¬ 
brance of my little boy, beloved so dearly by my 
wife and I, who, alas! died a little while ago. On 
that instant the piece had a new meaning for me. 
I forgot the concert hall, the piano, and the audience, 
and my whole soul went out to converse through 
the music with my little child. As the piece went 
on it must have become evident to every member 
of the audience that I was being carried out of 
myself, for, although up till then there had been 
a good deal of coughing, a great hush fell upon the 
hall, and each note seemed to wake an echoing throb 
in the hearts of the listeners. 

The last two chords of the final movement seemed 
to me to gently breathe my dead child’s name, and 
as the last note died away into silence a long sigh 
of pent-up emotion went up from all parts of the 
house, followed immediately by such a storm of 
applause as, I think, has never before been accorded 
me. Even rough workmen in the gallery, so I was 


told afterwards, became so filled with the knowledge 
that something unusual was passing that the tears 
welled up in their eyes, to be wiped away surrep¬ 
titiously with their grimy hands or to roll unheeded 
down their weather-beaten cheeks. 

Richard Buhlig. 

The knowledge as to which is the piece of music 
I most enjoy playing was brought home to me 
very forcibly last year, when I was rehearsing one 
morning at Bournemouth for a concert there that 
afternoon, which I gave just before leaving England 
for America. When the orchestra commenced to 
play it I was moved to an extraordinary degree for 
I had not performed the work in public or in prac¬ 
tice since I included it on the programme of my first 
London recital two years before. My thoughts as 
the piece progressed during the rehearsal referred to 
was—“How terrible not to have played or heard it 
for so long! I have listened to no music for two 
years!” As a matter of fact, the work I am speak¬ 
ing of, which is Brahms’ B Flat Concerto, has pecu¬ 
liar associations for me. I remember very vividly 
indeed the first occasion on which I ever heard it 
performed. I was quite a boy at the time, and 
hearing it played in America by Joseffy, received 
such a wonderful impression that from that moment 
the whole of my musical ambition was centered in 
being able to perform it. During the years that 
succeeded I never lost sight of this ambition. I 
performed the work for the first time in public about 
four years ago in Berlin, and now each year that 
passes and each time I hear or perform the work 
enhances the keen musical enjoyment that it affords 


Leopold Godowsky. 

To name one’s favorite piece would be quite an 
easy matter if one did so in a merely off-hand way, 
for it would only be necessary to select at random 
one of the many pieces the playing of which gave 
one pleasure. But if one is to reply conscientiously 
the task is very difficult indeed. The pianist is 
necessarily a man of moods, and the piece which 
happens to appeal particularly to him on any given 
day may not do so twenty-four hours later. Thus, 
if you were asked on Monday what your favorite 
piece was, you might name the Beethoven Sonata, 
because it appealed to the particular frame of mind 
you happened to be in. Were the question repeated 
on Tuesday, your choice might fall on something 
entirely different, and the same thing may be said 
of every day in the week. 

I have always thought that the custom of arrang¬ 
ing weeks beforehand what pieces are to be included 
on the programme of a concert is almost a barbarous 
one. The man who is used to dining continually 
at restaurants would utterly resent it were his dinner 
selected for him two or three weeks in advance. 

The ideal method would be to have no programme 
at all. He could then announce from the platform 
whatever he felt inclined to play. In this way he 
would be ever so much more likely to do himself 
justice and to please the public than is the case 
when he is forced to perform many pieces which 
do not fit his humor. 

It is with considerable diffidence, therefore, that I 



L. Godowsky. 
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choose as my favorite piece the B Flat Minor Sonata 
of Chopin, Op. 58, and I do so knowing, that were 
I to choose again a week or even a day hence my 
choice might fall upon a different piece altogether. 

Vladimir de Pachmann. 

How can I choose my favorite piece? C'est im¬ 
possible.t It is out of the question! It is a mon¬ 
strous proposition! For I love all music, and I 
play all music equally well. Chopin? Yes, it is 
beautiful; but I will not choose Chopin because it 
annoys me so that the public seem invariably to 
associate me with the music of that master, as 
though I could not play all masters. Ah, how can 
I choose? My mind wanders from one piece to 
another, like a bee that flits from flower to flower 
and gathers honey from each. As I think of the 



Vladimir de Pachmann. 


exquisite music of Weber I am on the point of 
selecting some piece of his, when suddenly in my ear 
there comes the sound of some of Strauss’s charm¬ 
ing waltzes. Think of it; five different waltzes em¬ 
bodied in one, and all played at the same time! 
1 No one but myself can play it! 

Yet perhaps I love best of all the arrangements of 
Godowsky—every one superb, tnagnifique, colossal! 
I will not choose any one of them, for I love and 
admire them all, but I will merely select as my 
favorites the unique arrangements of my friend, 
the great Godowsky. 

Miss Marie Hall. 

From the point of view of the music alone I 
think it would be exceedingly difficult for any in¬ 
strumentalist to say that any one piece was his or 
her favorite, and I cannot help thinking that in 
almost every case where favoritism exists in an 
artist’s mind it is due to association more than 
to anything else. At any rate, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I must admit that this is the case and 
when I name as my favorite piece Paganini’s Con¬ 
certo in D it is because it is associated with some 
of the earliest recollections of my childhood. 

In my early days I used always to be playing this 
Concerto because the piece is one of great technical 
difficulty, and is therefore of a showy nature. The 
playing of such a difficult piece by a little girl never 
failed to create surprise and win reward, and, as in 
those days money was scarce, I was frequently made 
to play this piece before people. When I look back 
upon the time of my early struggles, and think of 
the numerous occasions when I and my family would 
have gone supperless to bed had it not been for 
Paganini’s Concerto, is it wonderful that it should 
rank very highly in my affections, and that when¬ 
ever I turn over its pages or play it in private or in 
public a lump rises in my throat and a tear wets my 
lashes at the recollections it calls up? 

I. J. Paderewski. 

Two very favorite pieces of mine are Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Flat and the Fantasie in F Minor. I 
am exceedingly fond of all the Ballades, for to 
me they are filled with a beauty all their own, and 
are as full of meaning as the ballads, or stories 
told in verse, of which every nation has its share. 
Chopin tells a story in each of his Ballades, but 
he expresses himself in music instead of in words, 
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although the meaning is just as clear to those with 
musical insight as though every note was a word. 

The Fantasie in F Minor is perhaps rather a sad 
piece to choose as a favorite, but it is very beautiful 
all the same. One seems to listen, in it, to the 
story of some lover whose heart is lost irrevo¬ 
cably to one who does not requite his affection. 
Every emotion likely to be felt by such a one is 
expressed in the Fantasie, and one is carried from 
joy to despair and from despair to joy again, until 
one’s heart is stirred to its depths by the subtle 
romance with which the work is impregnated. 

Poetry, poetry, poetry! Here is the secret of 
the ability of any given piece to give pleasure to 
its player or his audience, and I know no keener 
enjoyment, so far as music is concerned, than to 
play the Fantasie—independently of whether there 
is an audience or not. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR THE YOUNGER 
PIANO TEACHER. 


BY WARREN M. HAWKINS. 

Have a careful and perfectly definite system 
which can be applied to all beginning pupils alike, 
and then follow it strictly. Many “methods” justly 
owe part of their success to this management. 

Do not slide over any principal or technical prob¬ 
lem, nor be deceived that it is not necessary for 
the pupil at hand. Various pupils may require in¬ 
finitely different methods of management, but they 
should all be conscientiously given the fundamental 
ideas alike. 

The elementary priciples of rhythm and ear-train¬ 
ing, with the intervals, should be begun early and 
carried on faithfully along with the regular tech- 

Drive one point home at a time, employing the 
simplest method of doing so; if the pupil be slow 
in grasping the thought offered, try to discover 
a new way of presenting the same idea to him. If 
you succeed in the end your benefit may be still 
greater than that of the pupil, since you have gained 
a victory, and added, perhaps, to your supply of tact 
and experience. 

The table is an excellent place to teach conditions, 
motions and rhythm. This is done extensively with 
the Virgil Method, which is so successful in equip¬ 
ping pupils with a-firm and artistic technic. To 
learn how to raise and relax a finger quickly is a 
tiresome and noisy process at the live keyboard. 

Insist above all points on smooth, even time-keep¬ 
ing; it is an absolute necessity to artistic piano 
playing. No one can make a really beautiful ritard, 
accelerando or any other deviation of tempo, until 
perfect time-keeping has been mastered or unless 
it is there naturally. Everyone should be able to 
beat one, two and four notes to a beat perfectly 
after some study. If, however, after three or four 
months’ study the pupil cannot beat two notes 
perfectly and four notes fairly well, the material can 
be safely said not to warrant further musical study. 

Firmness of purpose tempered with sympathy 
and good judgment is an ideal quality for a teacher; 
it would be a difficult matter for a teacher to make 
a real success without it. 

Finding Fault 

To scold or find fault merely because one is 
annoyed or out of temper is senseless. Talk with 
a definite aim and do it well, for there is an art in 
scolding as in other things. But be sure, when 
deepening the shadows, to make the high lights 
contrastingly great when the opportunity presents. 
If you find fault in the rough places and give no 
praise when good work has been accomplished, the 
pupil may become discouraged or else may regard 
you as a sort of thing to be dreaded, a condition that 
should never exist if the best results are to be 
obtained. I have sometimes, at a single lesson, 
given a sturdy scolding and yet have sent the pupil 
home in fine spirits over good work accomplished 
along some other lines. A child will strive with 
greater earnestness and pleasure for one who he 
knows will appreciate and praise his effort. 

Lastly have a certain amount of sympathy for 
every pupil, employ imagination by trying to see 
things from the pupil’s point of view. In this way 
you can more readily help him and supply his needs. 
Sympathy is bound to foster a firmer mutual co¬ 
operation of teacher and pupil in the great work of 
perfecting musical art. 


MUSIC FOR THE BUSY GIRL. 

BY KATE J. JAMISON. 

Why is it so many busy girls are anxious to study 
music? Perhaps for the general reason that the 
busiest people often attempt and accomplish the 
most, although they themselves may have their own 
personal reasons outside of this fact. These busy 
girls who are engaged in work of one kind and 
another decide to study music for various reasons, 
most of them for the pleasure they expect to get 
out of it, in their leisure hours; some, because their 
friends play and they wish to be able to do what¬ 
ever they do; others because they happen to have a 
piano in their home and wish to make use of it. 

With the business woman choice of a teacher is 
regulated to a certain extent by the fees for tuition. 
The more expensive teachers are discarded and the 
choice too often falls on the second and third rate 
teachers just because they are less expensive. I 
do not mean to insinuate that all teachers demanding 
moderate fees are inferior to teachers charging 
larger sums, but even in the present litate of musical 
progress, it is often the case that teachers of little 
repute and insufficient preparation attract pupils by 
their low terms. But, you may say, cannot the 
pupil soon discover that a poor teacher though cheap 
(as far as money goes) is very expensive in the long 
run, since it requires more time and money to undo 
poor work, than to start right and continue in the 
right course. Possibly a few, who study for the 
love of the art, may see their mistake before they 
have gone too far and begin afresh, but how many 
young business women, once having made a choice 
of teachers give the matter a thought. They rely 
upon the musical ability of their poorly selected pilot 
to carry them through their work, and help them 
in gaining the desired results. 

Hurry the Great Fault. 

So many of our young working women, after the 
.rue American fashion, hurry the educational process. 
We cannot expect busy girls with limited time, ex¬ 
perience and money to view musical education from 
the highest standpoint. They do not understand or 
take time to think of the enormity of the task in 
hand, and it remains for the teacher to carefully 
guard the tender sprouts of musical growth until 
they have attained the power to resist the winds of 
adverse criticism. To keep interest and enthusiasm 
in what at first seems but very hard and dry work, 
but without which no true musical foundation can 
be built is not an easy task. All possible encourage¬ 
ment should be given the pupil in her technical 
work, which will naturally appear much more dif¬ 
ficult now than in childhood, when the muscles had 
not become stiffened. I have found by appealing to 
the reason of the pupil, that the difficulty of technical 
practice is overcome to a very great extent. If the 
pupil thoroughly understands the importance of the 
practice and the results to be gained by it, they will 
more resolutely attend to it. It is both wise and 
helpful not to keep the pupil entirely to technical 
practice, but rather to follow each point gained (no 
matter how small) with little melodies, that will 
show the results of their difficulties conquered. 

We cannot treat busy girls as we would those 
who intend making a long and thorough study of 
music. That, however, does not mean that we 
should be neglectful of the essential points in 
practice and study. Even if they only intend to 
climb but half way up, let their knowledge be firmly 
and evenly poised, that they may better appreciate 
the heights above. 

Sometimes the brightest imaginable talent is dis¬ 
covered in these girls who have so little time to 
devote its proper development, by dint of sacrifice 
and hard work they frequently accomplish unhoped 
for results. 

Teachers who may think the results from these 
pupils are barely worth the hard work often find 
that the greatest musical good they are able to ac¬ 
complish community at large is through the channel 
of these busy girl pupils. If they are taught and 
trained to love and appreciate the best of music, 
they in turn influence other friends, until the general 
appreciation and taste for good music exhibits itself 
in the public concerts and musical talent of the 
present day. 


“Music is an art which rapidly alters its forms. We 
speak of ‘immortal masterpieces’ of music, forgetting 
that barely four hundred years have passed since that 
epoch which we of to-day look upon as the dawn of 
musical art.”— Mosskowski. 
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EUROPEAN MUSICAL TOPICS. 

BY ARTHUR ELSON. 

Weingartner’s reminiscences of Liszt, in the 
Ncue Freie Presse, of Vienna, throw many interest¬ 
ing lights on the personality of that great composer 
and greatest of teachers. The gatherings of famous 
artists at his house are well described, and his own 
mannerisms excellently portrayed. His playing was 
always marked by the ripest perfection of touch. 
He did not incline to the impetuous power of his 
youthful days, but sat almost without motion before 
the keyboard. His hands glided quietly over the 
keys, and produced the warm, magnetic stream of 
tone almost without effort. 

His criticism of others was short, but always to 
the point. His praise would be given heartily, and 
without reserve, while blame- was always concealed 
in some kindly circumlocution. Once, when a pretty 
young lady played a Chopin ballade in execrable 
fashion, he could not contain ejaculations of dis¬ 
gust as he walked excitedly about the room. At the 
end, however, he went to her kindly, laid his hand 
gently on her hair, kissed her forehead, and mur¬ 
mured, “Marry soon, dear child—adieu.” 

Another young lady once turned the tables on the 
composer. It was the famous Ingeborg von Bron- 
sart, who came to him when eighteen years old, in 
the full bloom of her fair Northern beauty. Liszt 
asked her to play, inwardly fearing that this was to 
be one more of the petted incompetents. But when 
she played a Bach fugue for him, with the utmost 
brilliancy, he could not contain his admiration. 
“Wonderful,” he cried, “but you certainly didn’t 
look like it.” “I should hope I didn’t look like a 
Bach fugue,” was the swift retort, and the two be¬ 
came lifelong friends. 

Debussy in England. 

The English are beginning to appreciate Debussy 
or at least to listen to him. The first performance 
in London of his “Blessed Damozel” (Demoiselle 
Elue), has produced the usual adjectives—“musical 
portraiture,” they say, “together with a mood of 
contemplative earnestness of expression and gentle¬ 
ness of touch.” Debussy’s symphonic sketches of 
the sea have also been heard, but critics agree that 
his delicate, tortuous subtlety is not equal to the 
occasion in depicting old ocean. His general style 
would rather suggest, in the words of the poet, 
those 

“Magic windows opening on the shore 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 

Yet there are rare beauties in many of the De¬ 
bussy works—more especially in the piano pieces, 
where the intimate style shows with best effect.. 
The Musical Times, in a short life of the composer, 
reminds its readers of the fact that both “Le Prin- 
temps” and “La Demoiselle Elue,” when sent from 
Rome to the Paris “Institut,” were refused the usual 
public performance, as being “erratic and infected 
with modernism.” Of his songs, the “Ariettes 
Oubliees” and Fetes Galantes” were early examples 
of the independent style that became more marked 
in the “Afternoon of a Faun” (1894)—a piece of 
“bold harmonies, delicate melodic curves, and mani¬ 
fold color effects,” in the words of the writer, M. 
Calvocoressi. The “Proses Lyriques” (1894) were 
symbolic, the “Chansons de BUites” (1898) a 
notable group of songs, while the orchestral 
“Nocturnes” (1899) show even more hyper-refine¬ 
ment of expression than the “Faun.” 

The success of “Pelleas and Melisande” is in 
part due to the fact that this delicacy of style is 
exactly suited to the shadowy suggestions of Mae¬ 
terlinck’s plays. Whether the composer can do as 
well with other subjects remains to be seen. He 
is not afraid, however, for after finishing incidental 
music to “King Lear” he is now starting on a French 
version of “Tristan and Isolde.” We suspect that 
Wagner’s bones may indulge in a few “Danses Ma- 
cabres” in their grave, although the shade of the 
elder composer need not indulge in any ridiculous 
fear that the Bayreuth operas are to be surpassed 
at last; for there is something more than theory in 
them, there is real music. 

According to Debussy, however, “the principle, of 
symphonic development should be excluded from 
music-drama as out of keeping with uninterrupted 
action. The music must not comment upon the 
drama, but become part of it, the atmosphere 
through which the dramatic emotion radiates.” This 
sounds very fine, but Wagner was able to make the 
orchestra comment on the drama without preventing 
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the emotion from radiating, and without interrupt¬ 
ing the action. In fact, the present writer has some 
misguided ideas that it was a gentleman named 
Wagner who insisted especially upon uninterrupted 
action and fidelity of music to words. If Debussy 
does not care to use guiding motives there is no 
law compelling him to do so. But the law of the 
survival of the fittest will make it advisable for him 
to see that his music is worth listening to. So far, 
it has been novel, delicate, graphic enough, beauti¬ 
ful in spots, but lacking in the qualities of rugged 
strength and direct power that announce the epoch- 
making composer. 

Thus much for his operas. His string quartet, Op. 
10, is one of his best works. His piano pieces, 
though now often heard in our country, ought to 
be even more widely known than they are. In¬ 
teresting among the early works is the beautiful 
“Marche Ecossaise.” Then there is the effective 
“Ballade,” and the “Suite Bergamasque.” Then come 
the “Masques,” “L’Isle Joyeuse,” and “Pour le 
Piano.” The admirable tone-pictures of “Les Es- 
tampes” and “Les Images” are too well known to 
need description. 

A New French Keyboard. 

France is full of inventions and suggestions. The 
latest proposal from that center of novel and joyous 
ideas comes in the form of a suggestion for a 
symmetrical piano. Bach did away with the old en¬ 
harmonic system, and divided the scale into twelve 
equal semitones; now an unknown genius arises to 
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declare that the keys for these semitones should 
all be white, irrespective of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. There are to be no more 
black sharps and flats in the millennium that is to 
come, but all keys are to be placed on the same 
level—in other words, the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plane. For guidance 
of the unskilled, a sliding scale, not unlike a yard¬ 
stick, may be placed at the back of the keyboard, 
to show by certain markings which is the keynote, 
etc. This scale may of course be moved whenever 
the key is changed. It sounds plausible, but on the 
whole the inventors of the gay capital will do well 
to rest satisfied with their chromatic harp, and not 
attempt a non-chromatic piano. 

Interesting Operatic Notes. 

The recently rediscovered manuscript of Gluck’s 
opera “Tigrane” dates back to the time when that 
composer was young and foolish, and wrote in the 
conventional style of his contemporaries. Those 
were the days when the number of characters was 
prescribed, and each one had to have his share of 
display arias of certain definite varieties. Such 
operas could be ground out at so much per grind, 
and Italy has only recently recovered from the mu¬ 
sical decline brought about by this fatal facility. 

In the Italy of to-day, Puccini is busy putting the 
finishing touches on his “Girl of the Golden West.” 
The inquiries that he has made in America concern¬ 
ing folk-songs and popular music show that the new 


work will be full of local color. Germany is applaud¬ 
ing the veteran Goldmark for his setting of a ver¬ 
sion of “The Winter’s Tale.” In France, “Ghyslaine,” 
by Marcel Bertrand, is laid in the time of the cru¬ 
sades while the “Habanera” of Raoul Laparra is a 
faint echo of Carmen. In Prag, Oskar Nedbal, com¬ 
poser of “Der Faule Hans,” has produced “Z Po- 
hadky do Pohadky,” a fairy pantomime opera that 
is not so bad as it looks at first sight. London 
heard an “Illuminated Symphony,” by Herbert 
Trench and Joseph Holbrooke—a recitation, with 
orchestral accompaniment—in a hall that was not 
illuminated, but darkened. Switzerland is hunting 
for a national hymn, being tired of singing patriotic 
words to the English tune of “God Save the King.” 

Opera performance at Manila are not all un¬ 
mixed bliss. While the “Mikado” was being given 
there recently the orchestra stopped suddenly; 
chairs were seen projecting themselves in all direc¬ 
tions, and the walls began to crack. The singer. 
Miss Olive Moore, kept on bravely with her part, 
and held the audience until the earth ceased to trem¬ 
ble. This brings to mind the fact that some months 
ago an English choral society crashed through a 
stage while singing the “Earthquake Chorus” from 
“Elijah.” It is said that the performers objected 
to so much realism, but probably the manager calmed 
their ruffled feelings by reminding them that other 
choruses had often broken down. 

DIFFICULTIES OF TEACHERS IN SMALL 
TOWNS. 


BY ETHYL PROCTOR. 

I have found one Of the most difficult problems 
confronting the country music teacher to be that 
of arousing in the pupils more than a superficial 
interest in good music, and of impressing upon their 
minds the fact that music is one of the doors to 
culture and refinement and not merely a fad, as 
so many of them regard it. In the typical country- 
town class, comparatively few of the pupils regard 
music as an art worth the hours of hard, patient 
work it requires. This condition may be due to 
home training, or lack of it, but I believe its cause 
may oftentimes be traced to the door of the careless 
or incompetent instructor. Judging from experience 
and observation, she is frequently to be found teach¬ 
ing the country or country-town class. 

Try the plan of inaugurating a series of recitals to 
be given either monthly or at the end of every two 
weeks. Have the first program one of brilliant 
pieces, or those in which the melody is pronounced, 
as such pieces more readily arouse the interest and 
command the attention of the class. Such a program 
may be prefaced by a short talk on the growth and 
development of music. Another program may be 
given entirely to the works of one composer—for 
example, Mendelssohn. First give a sketch of his 
life and works and follow by playing a number of 
his compositions. At another recital, one may de¬ 
vote his time to the rendition of compositions of 
various styles, giving a limited explanation of each. 
One can also demonstrate the difference in various 
grades of music by playing a number of pieces 
selected from grades one, two, three, four, five, etc. 

A demonstration of scale work and scale passages, 
more or less difficult, and their application to studies 
and pieces, is another practical plan for recitals. 
It is a very good idea to have the more advanced 
pupils give occasional selections, or, if possible, 
devote a whole program to them. 

One can formulate a number of programs which 
will be both interesting and instructive, and such a 
course establishes a bond of sympathy between 
teacher and pupils. If each program is prefaced by 
a short talk on musical history and the lives and 
works of the different composers, and a musical 
question-box introduced now and then, it creates a 
wholesome rivalry among the members of the class. 

Some teachers who have to meet the conditions 
usually found in the country and small town may 
consider such a plan impracticable, but I know it 
can be made successful. It requires tact and much 
work, but it pays. It introduces a social element 
that is very often lacking in the lives of country 
folks. It wins friends and means dollars in the 
outcome. 


"In Bach, Beethoven and Wagner we admire prin¬ 
cipally the depth of the human mind; in Mozart the 
divine instinct. His highest inspirations seem un¬ 
touched by human labor. He creates like a god—with¬ 
out pain .”—Edvard Grieg. 
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REFLECTIONS BY THE WAY. 



BY FANNY EDGAR THOMAS. 

The next time you find yourself before an ensem¬ 
ble, vocal or instrumental, use your opera-glass in 
scanning the individual members, as to force, inter¬ 
est, imagination, vitality, expressed by them. Then 
try to imagine what would take place if, by any 
chance, each of these members were to wake quite 
up to the highest pitch of intensity of which his 
nature was capable. The fact is, that these human 
beings are never more than half alive, half awake, 
half active, not half vibrating. Proof of this lies, 
first, in the evidence of their bodies, which reflect 
the condition of their mentality; secondly, in the 
observable inadequacy of their response, as chorus 
or as orchestra, to the exhausting activity of their 
leader, and, thirdly, in the lack of real enthusing 
effect upon the audience. 

See the chorus, many of them standing on one 
foot, shoulders, arms, faces, all expressive of the 
most sublime calm, even repose, indifference not felt 
always, lethargy and a general non-vibrating condi¬ 
tion. This, while uttering the most stirring, heart¬ 
breaking or uplifting sentiments. You may, indeed, 
discover this condition in your choir while singing 
“Open ye the Gates,” “Thanks be to God,” or the 
“Hallelujah” chorus. Watch those closed lips, those 
dead cheek lines, chin lodged upon the collar, eyes 
down, that general stiff, stopped, feeble appearance 
while thanking Omnipotence for the salvation of life 
and nation after an extended drought and famine, 
while giving Him welcome into the gates of human¬ 
ity’s hearts, and while including in one word of 
praise, all that can be expressed by human might, of 
the recognition, adoration and praise of Deity. A 
fly upon any one of the collars would not be dis¬ 
turbed. The whole face, the whole body is that of 
a “mask,” immovable, inexpressive, mute, dead. 

Is that life? Can any human being look that way 
and at the same time emit force, vitality, expression, 
sentiment? The feelings of all these people, not to 
speak of the voices, never pass beyond a certain 
limit of “life.” This limit is far away and far down 
from the line where “vibration,” physical or mental, 
sets in. To produce vibration one must, of all 
^ things, wake up. Unless vibration be produced by 
performers, musical sentiment cannot possibly be 
carried into the mentality of the listeners. This is 
one great and leading cause of the perfunctoriness, 
tedium, conservatism, lack of real enthusiasm, and 
consequent incomprehensiveness of average musical 
performance. And this means most of the musical 
performance. 

That each one should reach this condition of vital¬ 
ity does not mean physical exertion, loud noise or 
much movement necessarily. Sadness, pleading, 
fear require as high a degree of intensity as triumph 
or jealousy. It means that he or she shall put into 
each idea presented (joy, triumph, pleading, threat), 
all the mental and spiritual intensity of which he is 
capable. If an idea be triumph, the reflection or 
expression will then be that of immense victory: if 
sadness, of profound grief; if joy, of intense and 
exhilarating happiness. The effects in every case 
will be what is termed “inspiring.” These varying 
intensities move with and color each phrase, 
strain, passage—even word — underlining, accenting, 
strengthening, softening, vivifying the intelligence as 
in animated and earnest discourse, and producing 
like results. 

“Fear of exaggeration” is cited as cause of this 
great lack, by a certain class, many of whom do 
not even realize just what they mean by the phrase. 
There need be no fear of exaggeration ever, pro¬ 
vided a structure be symmetrical. A dodge-and- 
punch-like, unintelligent, meaningless accentuation 
is to be avoided in all things — reading, speaking, 
dressing, painting—all things. But, other things be¬ 
ing equal, strong accentuation of musical expression 
is not only desirable, but imperative, and for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, music in itself is an intangible, 
refined art, naturally far out of reach and unspeak¬ 
ing, to the average human being. In order to pro¬ 
ject and carry its meaning to an unthinking or un¬ 
prepared body down in the audience, the focus must, 
necessarily, be strong. Next, most of the people in 
the audience, even when artistic, even musical, arrive 
in a concert-hall full of other thoughts, tangible 
enough most of them, not necessarily vulgar or com¬ 
mon-place, but absorbing. Few, if any, have been 
prepared for the set of thoughts, sensations, feel¬ 


ings (as you will) which are to be presented by that 
intangible, invisible, untouchable thing, music. Pro¬ 
vided the general art structure of the conception be 
symmetrical throughout, it stands to reason that the 
greatest strength of appeal possible to expression is 
not too much to carry the subject into the under¬ 
standing and feeling of the people across the foot¬ 
lights. Proof that this is almost never accomplished 
lies in the evidence of the unstirred, undisturbed, 
unfeeling condition of the larger part of every audi¬ 
ence, a condition seemingly unsuspected by the aver¬ 
age, even the super-average, performer. Audiences 
have been talked into the idea that this condition is 
the result of their not being “educated up,” “musi¬ 
cal,” etc. In truth, the performers it is who are 
not “musical.” With the proper presentation ninety- 
nine of every hundred people wake up to and re¬ 
spond sincerely to music. 

Again, a subject, when quite new, cannot possibly 
assume desirable shape and color upon first pres¬ 
entation. Still less if that form and color be feeble 
and uncertain. On the other hand, many musical 
subjects have, by repetition, been brought to the 
verge of uninterestedness. It requires a smart whip 
to lift them back into their rightful possession of 
head and heart. 

But further, Americans, of all people, have little 
need to fear “overdoing” in the matter of emotion. 
This for reasons. The least they can do is to do 
the very most they can. They are not alone in 
this. A sensitive one, in speaking of the singing 
of “Comfort Ye My People,” by a “well-known 
artist,” referred to the “aluminum efforts” of that 
“boudoir tenorette” to pour comfort into the mass 
of souls before him. This suggests what is meant. 

The above does not mean to bear only upon the 
“expression” of the average chorus. The same ex¬ 
actly is true at all points of the average orchestra. 
Watch the next one before which you sit. Do the 
members suggest earnestness, fullness of subject, or 
that condition expressed by a celebrated orator, as 
though “the heavens must fall” unless that of which 
his mind is bursting be “sent forth and carried into 
the minds of those below?” 

Do not the members look anything but enthused? 
Do they not, when not actually playing, scan the 
audience complacently, gaze into the ceiling or upon 
the floor, feet swinging, chairs tipped back even, 
because it is not “their turn?” Do they not leer 
between themselves during performance, chat and 
make jokes when “out of it,” as they call passing 
through silent passages of thought? Do they not 
lie back against the backs of their chairs when play¬ 
ing, “sawing away for dear life,” as some one ex¬ 
presses it? Could any one ever have invented such 
a phrase while under the influence of a “force” 
exerted by the player? Does not every separate 
musician have something to say, in the story, even 
when silent? 

Almost without exception all musical performance, 
vocal and instrumental, is but half said, half done. 
Indeed, the same is true of the same proportion of 
solo performance. There is no response in the 
audience because there is no vibration in the per¬ 
formers. There is no life, no conveyance of impres¬ 
sion, no impression. People admire, are gratified, 
interested for one cause or another. They are never 
—scarcely ever—stirred. They are not made to 
thrill to the subject presented, as all musical subject 
worth the name is capable of thrilling, ninety-nine 
out of one hundred people. It is wrong to put the 
blame upon the audience. It is the performers nine 
times out of ten who are to blame. Proof of this 
is the different effect of the same music upon the 
same audiences presented by different performers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A MORE ACCURATE 
MUSICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

BY W. B. KINNEAR. 

At Los Angeles the N. E. A. music section 
adopted this report of terminology committee: 

“We believe in bringing about a better understand¬ 
ing and teaching of existing terms rather than the 
invention of new ones. In other words, terminology 
reform rather than terminology revolution. 

“1. Tone as a distinctive term for musical effects 
is better than sound. For instance: ‘Sing the third 
tone of the scale,’ rather than ‘sound of the scale.’ 

"2. Tone as distinguished from note. For in¬ 
stance: ‘The high tones of the violin were both 
strong and pure,’ rather than ‘notes of the violin.' 
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“3. Tone as distinguished from interval. For in¬ 
stance: ‘Sing the fifth tone of the major scale,’ 
rather than ‘interval of the major scale.' 

"4. Bar, a visible symbol as distinguished from 
measure. For instance: ‘I heard only the last few 
measures of the symphony,’ rather than ‘bars of the 
symphony.’ 

“5. Scale as distinguished from key. For instance: 
‘America is written in the key of G,’ rather than 
‘scale of G.’ 

“6. A sharp or a flat does not raise or lower: 1. 
A given note. 2. A given tone. 3. A given pitch. 
4. A given staff degree. The following statements, 
therefore, are all incorrect: 1. The fourth quarter 
note is raised by the accidental sharp. 2. The third 
tone of the major scale is lowered by a flat. 3. The 
pitch F is raised by a sharp in the key of G. 4. The 
third line is lowered by a flat in the signature of 
the key of F. 

“7. There is no pitch named ‘B natural.’ (This 
means that the word ‘natural’ is superfluous as part 
of any pitch name.] 

“8. Any and all of the following: Tone, semi¬ 
tone, whole-tone, half-tone, are incorrectly used as 
terms of [interval] measurement. 

“9. The chromatic scale is a progression upward 
or downward from a given tone to its octave by 
half-steps. Step and half-step are legitimate terms 
of measurement. 

“10. Chromatic is always a term of ear. The char¬ 
acters, the sharp, the flat, the natural, etc., when 
used away from the signature, are not properly 
called ‘chromatics.’ 

“n. The following are words of opposite mean¬ 
ings: By rote, by note. By syllables, by words. 
Do not talk of having an exercise sung by note if 
you desire the pupils to sing the sol-fa syllables. All 
singing is by note in which the pupil is guided in his 
efforts of the eye. All singing is by rote in which 
the ear is the sole reliance of the learner. 

“12. The unaccompanied chorus ended a half-step 
flat, rather than a ‘half-tone flat.’ ” Agreement was 
reached upon every point, and all except Nos. 3 and 
12 received the unanimous approval of the section. 

It is not a question of what pupils can be taught 
to understand by any given term or form of state¬ 
ment. We all know what is commonly understood 
by “semi-tone” or “half-tone,” though in all the cen¬ 
turies of music past there never was, and in all the 
ages of music to come there never can be such a 
thing as a semi-tone, a half-tone. It is a physical 
impossibility, a confusion of ideas, a fictitious name 
applied to a patent fact. These and other objection¬ 
able terms became a part of musical nomenclature 
because musicians have ever been more interested in 
music itself than in its theory and terminology. 
They retain their place partly because of a conserva¬ 
tive attitude toward change in existing conditions, 
partly because it is much more difficult to formulate 
statements or select terms that will square with the 
facts than to copy accepted bits of fiction. 

In one of the very latest publications—a harmony 
book, issued during the present month, December, 
1907, the author, a teacher in an important univer¬ 
sity position, has taken advanced ground regarding 
the obsolescent figured bass system, but has not 
dared, or did not care, to go a step further and in¬ 
clude amended terminology, merely accepting terms 
“in common use by the great majority of writers.” 
Such things retard our cause. 

It is difficult by mere oral teaching, however true, 
to offset the error of the printed page. Penciling 
corrections in current texts would involve labor, but 
might be justified by results. Something of this kind 
may be necessary for a time until there can be de¬ 
veloped a race of teachers who, themselves care¬ 
fully taught, shall write with more care the things 
they prepare for the instruction of others. 


Next to the habit of mental application the next 
best thing a teacher can do for his students is to 
implant germs of ideals. All art life is a working up 
to ideals. Before one can make progress he must have 
a point at which to aim. That is, for the time being, 
his ideal. Pupils begin their study without objective 
points clearly defined in their minds. Insinuate these 
into the student’s thought, inoculate him with the 
virus of discontent with his present standing and the 
dynamic force is provided for growth and development. 
— W. F. Gates. 
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THE PRACTICE PROBLEM. 

BY PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

Among the many problems that present themselves 
to the teacher for solution, perhaps no one is more 
perplexing than the question of what to do with 
the pupil who can practice but an hour a day; how 
shall the time be divided so that satisfactory prog¬ 
ress may be made? What technical work should 
be given? What piece study? 

The problem will be greatly simplified if it is 
borne in mind: 

1. That we must choose between making our 
pupils good exercise or good piece players; we can 
seldom do both. 

2. That the object of music study is, or should be, 
the study of music. 

3. That it is not so much what we do as it is 
how we do it. 

4. That the factors in the solution of any tech¬ 
nical problem are usually twenty-five per cent, know¬ 
ing how, fifty per cent, concentrated thought, and 
twenty-five per cent, actual keyboard practice. 

5. That intensity of interest is necessary to the 
production of large results. 

That the objett of music study should be the 
study of music seems often to be overlooked; the 
writer has had not a few pupils come to him who 
had been kept on exercises a whole year with not 
a single piece to vary the monotony of the daily 
grind. One pupil had worked thus for two years, 
and, strange to relate, had no technic! 

Believing, as he does, that the proper study of 
music should be through music, the writer also be¬ 
lieves that the major portion of the practice hour 
should be devoted to piece study. In order to 
utilize the short practice period to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage, the pupil must be made to understand thor¬ 
oughly that it is not so much a question of how- 
much she does, as the way in which it is done, that 
counts; the cumulative effect of even ten or fifteen 
minutes’ daily technical work carefully chosen and 
properly done is not always realized by the inex¬ 
perienced teacher. 

A Valuable Exercise. 

The writer has examined and tried many exercises, 
but has never found any so far-reaching and cumu¬ 
lative in its effect as the Mason two-finger exercise; 
for accomplishing great results with the least ex¬ 
penditure of time, he has never found its equal; a 
sequence can be played in from five to seven minutes, 
and the exercise can be treated so exhaustively that 
a new form can be given at every lesson, if the 
teacher so desires, by thus forcing the pupil to keep 
the mind on the alert. Routine thinking is thus 
avoided, a point to be strongly emphasized. The 
Mason exercise must not be practiced in a listless, 
haphazard fashion, but with the mind concentrated 
on the work in hand, and the ear co-operating with 
the mind in the effort to produce a tone of the most 
musical quality. 

The two-finger exercises should be given one at 
a time, each should be perfectly played before tak¬ 
ing up the next; this may take anywhere from five 
to ten lessons. After these exercises are well under 
way, the scale should be taken up, the canon forms 
being introduced at an early stage; these, with the 
accent and velocity forms, can be played in ten 
minutes (after they are thoroughly learned), and 
should, like the exercises, be given a step at a time. 

After the scale is well in hand the arpeggio may 
be introduced, and thereafter alternated with the 
scale—the arpeggio being practiced one week, the 
scale the next. Pedal study and chord playing may 
be assigned a few minutes each day till the pupil is 
familiar with chord touches and can pedal skilfully, 
when these exercises may be discontinued, as the 
same practice can be had in the pieces studied. 

Piano technic is largely a thorough understanding 
of a few important principles, the practical applica¬ 
tion of which materially shortens the time actually 
required to overcome many keyboard difficulties. 
An elucidation of these principles would require 
more space than the limits of this article will allow, 
suffice it to say that they constitute the knowing how 
spoken of above. 

Intense Interest Imperative. 

As said before, intensity of interest is necessary 
to the production of great results, this interest can 
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often be aroused through the appeal which a beauti¬ 
ful composition makes to the pupil, rarely or never 
by means of any technical work. 

Shakespeare, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
makes Tranio say: 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en. In 
brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 

A psychological truth which the teacher should 
always bear in mind. We study with enthusiasm 
what intensely interests us; how can we expect our 
pupils to do otherwise? Hence, the writer seldom 
gives a pupil a piece that the pupil does not like. 
From his carefully graded repertoire of' teaching 
pieces a number are selected which embody the 
technical or musical principle which he wishes the 
pupil to study. These are played to her and she is 
allowed to choose the one which, by its beauty, most 
appeals to her. The pupil’s interest having thus 
been excited, she will in most cases cheerfully put 
upon the composition an amount of hard work that 
it would have been impossible to secure by means 
of a piece forced upon her by the teacher, and this 
will be interested work—a vital point. 

In addition to interested enthusiastic work, we 
must have practice free from mistakes, also a high 
degree of mental concentration. How these can be 
secured was described by the writer in the January 
Etude; the piece chosen may be studied as there 
suggested, and after it has been learned through 
from the music, ten minutes a day may be devoted 
to memorizing it. 

Memorizing. 

The following is an excellent method of memoriz¬ 
ing: Take a few notes of the right-hand part, name 
them aloud, then, with the eyes closed, play them, 
naming each one before playing, and at the same 
time visualizing mentally each key played, just as 
if the eyes were open and looking at the keyboard; 
play these notes a number of times in the same 
manner, then add to them a few more till a phrase 
has been learned, after which the entire phrase is 
to be thought, visualized and played many times 
over. Memorize the left-hand part in the same way, 
then think and play hands together; continue thus 
to the end of the piece. 

The advantages which accrue from this method of 
study are a power of concentration which enables 
one to learn rapidly; a command of the keyboard 
which ensures great accuracy and freedom, and is 
a material aid in sight reading, and a facility in 
thinking tones in groups, which is one of the condi¬ 
tions of fast playing. 

The division of the practice hour now stands: 
two-finger exercise, five to seven minutes; scale or 
arpeggio, ten minutes; other work, five minutes; 
new piece, thirty minutes; memorizing, ten mniutes. 

1 1 may be objected that the teacher cannot make a 
pupil work as thus outlined with only an hour’s 
daily practice, to which it may be replied, that if he 
does not possess the faculty of inspiring the pupil 
to do one hour of intense, concentrated work, he 
certainly will be no more successful with a pupil 
who has four hours at his disposal. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ON “NATURAL 
TECHNIC.” 

BY W. F. 

Few persons can listen to a performer of abnormal 
gifts and phenomenal attainments interpreting the 
classical works of the great masters and the show 
pieces of the virtuoso music-makers with that per¬ 
fection of detail which defies all adverse criticism, 
however well informed it may be, without inquiring 
by what means it has been accomplished. What is 
commonly known as technical development has, of 
late years, engrossed the attention of many piano¬ 
forte students to the exclusion of almost all else, 
and become little less than a craze with them. They 
will work for many hours a day at mechanical exer¬ 
cises for the fingers and hand, only to find next 
morning there has been a considerable leakage of the 
previous evening’s accumulation of temporary facil¬ 
ity. Many persons even to this day fancy that it is 
the outward formation and dimensions of the hand 
that are productive of good results only, but those 
are sadly mistaken who think these factors alone are 
the cause of excellence in keyboard facility. The 
hands may be of perfect shape and dimensions for 
playing the pianoforte, but incapable of much agility 
notwithstanding. 


Mental Practice. 

The great source of motive power is the general 
muscular system, and it is manifest that all the great J> ' 
virtuoso pianists of the past and present were and 
are abnormally endowed in their muscular system; J| 
and their relative endowments are the measure of . 3 
their respective attainments, rather than their hours 13 
of labor and the size of their hands. There can be 4 
little doubt that both Liszt and Thalberg, especially T* 
the latter, were naturally highly endowed in their J 
muscular system. It was known that Anton Rubin- 11 
stein was so, for had it been otherwise with him he | 
could not have played as he did in 1886, when he ■ * 
gave his famous series of historical recitals, at up- "" 1 
wards of sixty years of age, under the conditions that * 
had preceded his playing; a long lapse from practice, .^3 
owing to his devoting himself to composition. And 
even while here in the midst of his stupendous task 
an intimate friend of Rubinstein, who saw him fre- * 
quently while in London for these recitals, told me 
that he scarcely touched the piano for the purpose of 
practice— he relied upon mental rather than physical 
exercise, save with such items as were less familiar j 
to him than the rest. And surely both Mendelssohn 
and Sterndale Bennett were by nature amply en¬ 
dowed too, for it is well-known that neither of these 
men did anything like an average amount of work at 
the keyboard; yet both were fine pianists, if critical 
opinion of their day be trustworthy. 

Early Technical Development. 

In this connection Mr. Leopold Godowsky has to 
say: “My mechanism is entirely natural. I have 
never played a ‘mechanical’ exercise in my life; I 
have practiced solely at my repertory pieces.” He 
further assured me that he had quite as much 
mechanism at the age of 13 to 14 as he now has, and 
that he played Chopin’s E minor Piano Concerto 'l 

with as much mechanical ease and certainty then as j 

now. But he did not say that he played it as well 
musically, of course. Those who have not heard Mr. > 
Godowsky play can scarcely conceive with what ease 
he covers passages of the greatest difficulty, never 
deviating from the highest perfection of detail as he 
proceeds. The listener is never in doubt as to ^ 
whether or not every note is audible, etc. As Mr. 
Godowsky was seated at the keyboard of a small 
grand piano, and I at the treble end of it, during our , 
chat of more than an hour’s duration, I had ample 
opportunity for close examination of his hands and 
the ease with which he glides over stupendous diffi¬ 
culties, as he illustrated at the keyboard any point 
we were discussing, and he played to me several 
times in this way. In short, Mr. Godowsky’s muscu¬ 
lar system seems of infinite elasticity, power, and 
capacity; he is ideally endowed by nature with all the 
essentials of a great pianist and artist. I asked Mr. 
Godowsky something about the extent of his reper¬ 
tory—if he played the harpsichord suites, etc., of the 
old masters, the 48 preludes and fugues of Bach, the 
sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven, the works of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
the Russian composers, Liszt, etc., as a whole from 
memory, and he very modestly answered, “Oh, yes, 
of course,” as though that went without saying. 

Saint-Saens’s Technic also Natural. 

But our discussion of music was by no means con¬ 
fined to pianoforte items; we talked of the great 
symphonic works, operas, and chamber music in 
general, and with these I found Mr. Godowsky very 
intimately acquainted. He is evidently a deep 
thinker, and all that he does is the result of serious 
thought. In speaking of Rubinstein, Mr. Godowsky 
informed me that he had neither seen nor heard him! 

In the course of our conversation I incidentally 
spoke of Saint-Saens’s most recent visit to England 
and of his very remarkable playing on that occasion, 
irrespective of his more than 70 years, thinking Mr. 
Godowsky would be interested in his old master’s 
doings. Reverting to the playing of Saint-Saens 3 ° 
years ago, to his marvellous facility and beautiful 
touch, in spite of his large engagement in composi¬ 
tion, Mr. Godowsky informed me that the distin¬ 
guished Frenchman’s technique, like his own, is en¬ 
tirely natural, which alone accounts for its preserva¬ 
tion. Mr. Leopold Godowsky is one of nature’s 
rarest products—a born pianist, highly endowed with 
muscle, brain,, memory, and a fine musical instinct— 
a perfect coalition of talents, in addition to a diligent 
application.— London Musical World. 
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ON RETAINING THE LOYALTY OF OLD 
PUPILS. 

BY HELENA MAGUIRE. 

Once upon a time there dwelt within a certain 
city two Wise Men. One said, “I shall give of my 
wisdom only to those who are to travel far, that 
my name may be carried forth to all men, and that, 
returning full of gifts, these whom 1 have taught 
may reward me, and I shall be rich and honored in 
the land.” And this he did, and those he taught went 
forth, and some fell by the wayside and were never 
heard of more. And others found without the gates 
a greater master, and, forgetful of the first sat them 
down at this one’s feet, until, hearing of a greater 
still, they rose and journeyed forth again. And others 
there were, who went forth proclaiming their wisdom 
as theirs alone, and asking glory for «o one but 
themselves alone. And so the wisdom which he 
sent forth was as the dust that is swept without the 
city gates, and joins the sands of the desert, and he 
died, poor and alone. 

But the other Wise Man said, “I shall give of my 
wisdom to all who ask, and if, when I am old, I 
have the loyalty of those whom I have taught, then 
will I be rich enough.” So he gave each day, to 
those who dwelt beside him, to the poor, to those 
who toiled in the streets, and strangers coming 
marveled at the wisdom of those who lived in this 
city, and asked, “whence comes such wisdom?” And 
they pointed across to the acacia tree where the 
Wise Man sat, and said, “He taught us and teaches 
our children.” And the strangers going forth told 
of the city where wisdom walked the streets, and 
spoke from the mouths of the poor, and others 
coming, sat them down to learn, and many offered 
him rich gifts, and h s s fame was great. And at the 
end he said, “Behold I desired only the loyalty of 
those I taught, and all these things have been added 
unto me.” 

And the parable is being lived out to-day in the 
music-world, and the teachers who are teaching for 
fame, money or position, who are “self-seekers,” 
are making of their pupils just what they are them¬ 
selves, self-seekers, who will leave these teachers 
either disgusted or discouraged, or else to go to 
another teacher, or, believing that they have 
“squeezed the teacher dry,” will go forth to “blow 
their own horns,” desirous of giving honor to no one 
but themselves alone. 

Money and Fame vs. Service. 

I do not mean that a music teacher should not 
have money, fame and position. I wish every 
teacher as much of these as he can carry, although 
I do not consider any of them necessary, or all of 
them together worth the loyalty of one pupil. What 
I do mean is that a teacher who works with his eye 
always on the rewards is more apt to see them vanish 
than come his way. On the other hand, a teacher 
who works unselfishly, for the good of his pupils is 
sure to “have these things added unto him.” 

1 have seen many pictures of sweet old musicians 
eating their scanty loaf on a box in a garret, and 
have read many sad stories of the wretched death 
which ended a life of unappreciated musical virtue, 
which used to make me cry and say, “that is the 
way it will be with me.” But the truth is that I 
have never known it to happen in real life, in real 
American life I mean, that a teacher who did his 
whole duty by his pupils, and worked with God 
upon his side, ever had to suffer real poverty in 
his old age. It is more natural for pupils to be 
loyal than disloyal, grateful than ungrateful. We 
cannot keep a pupil always, but we can keep his love 
and respect. The people of America are willing 
to pay for a good thing (the history of the Pure 
Food Laws is good reading for teachers) and if 
what we offer is good then the rewards will come, 
and having earned them honestly, we have a perfect 
right to accept them with a sober gratitude. 

Of all the reasons there are for a man being a 
music teacher, three occur to me, any one of which 
is sufficient to insure and to retain the loyalty of 
pupils. 

The first is, to teach for the love of teaching; the 
second, for intellectual motives, and the third for 
ethical reasons. As to the first, those who teach 
for the pleasure of teaching may be called “born 
teachers.” They would teach anyway. They are 
only happy when teaching something to somebody, 
and they become music-teachers because, added to 
their love for teaching is a love for music strong 
enough to draw them into the profession. Such a 
teacher brings a great big fund of never-failing 


natural joy to his work. He gives a savor of his 
own to the plain and often acrid fare of the teaching 
life, which seasons and makes it so truly palatable 
to himself that he can honestly say that that which 
has proven so tasteless and even bitter to many, 
is truly a pleasure to himself. And this joy which 
the teacher feels in his work is contagious. The 
pupil “catches it.” It gives to the pupil’s work as 
well a zest which carries him forward over the dry, 
hard places, and makes him wish to “spread” the 
pleasure he is having in his music. It makes it pos¬ 
sible for a teacher to be able to say heartily at the 
end of a lesson, “There! You have studied that in 
such a way as to have given me pleasure, you have 
for yourself the pleasure that is always the result 
of work well done, and you are going to give any 
number of people pleasure when you play this be¬ 
cause you play it well.” That is the sort of teacher 
who sends his pupil forth strong for greater effort, 
and eager to “pass along” the joy that he feels in 
his music-study. Such a teacher is laying up for 
himself r'ch treasures of loyalty in the hearts of his 
pupils every day, and he will not die poor and 
alone. 

Secondly, the man who becomes a music teacher 
for intellectual motives is a man who has a talent 
for music plus a passion for “seeing clear,” and is 
willing to help others see clearly also. He is a man 
whose desire to arrive at a critical sense of what 
is good in music, and whose refusal to remain at 
the mercy of theorists has led him through deep 
study and earnest thought to a large and wide view 
of the entire history, the great personalities, and 
the progress and development of the art of music. 
He is constantly striving toward a fuller sense of 
right values and just proportions. He is honestly 
desirous of teaching “the Truth” as he knows it, 
and his perfect sincerity and singleness of purpose 
make it possible for him to accomplish great re¬ 
sults. With him his pupils are apt to be a “survival 
of the fittest,” but those pupils who can meet his 
sincerity with an equal sincerity of purpose find 
themselves, at every lesson, present at a musical 
feast, where they may drink deep of knowledge, and 
where every problem is set forth with a clearness 
and lucidity which is a delight to an intelligent pupil. 
Such a teacher will never lack the loyalty of his 
pupils. The most sincere wish which his pupils 
will have for all those to whom they desire good 
will be that these, too, may study with their master. 

The Teacher With a Purpose. 

The last, the ethical reason, will seem to some 
an odd reason for teaching music, but to me it is 
the best reason of all. By this I do not mean the 
man or woman who enjoys teaching because it is 
such an excellent chance to preach. I never could 
bear a teacher who was always “pointing a great 
moral lesson,” who swam in proverbs, and revelled 
in “improving conversation.” Not that kind at all. 

I mean a teacher who knows music in such a way, 
and who knows so much more of life than the 
musical side, that studying with him is going to be 
a good and beautiful thing for every pupil who goes 
to him. Whose strength is in his example, in his 
personality, in the use that the force and purity of 
his own mind enable him to make of music as his 
medium in teaching beauty and symmetry, order 
and symbolism. Who else is there that has such a 
chance to influence the young for good as the private 
teacher? 

I have heard teachers of music say that they could 
not exert as much influence over their pupils as 
could the school teacher, because they only had them 
for one hour each week. But think! For that one 
hour we have the pupil all to ourselves, all alone, 
with nothing to prevent the most intimate inter¬ 
course. What school teacher, or church teacher 
either, for that matter, has this opportunity? And 
as the woman said, speaking of mission services, 
“I have my doubts of people being inspired in rows\” 
This is what is attempted in the churches and the 
schools. The clergy and the teachers must toss 
their inspirational efforts to “rows” of young people, 
and pray that some of it “may fall on good soil.” 
But the music teacher has the young person all to 
himself, week after week, and under his hands one 
of the most beautiful of the arts. Any sincere 
teacher may, indeed does, belong to what Benson 
calls, “the natural priesthood,” in which, however, 
he declares that “there is no room for him in whom 
there lingers any taint of the temptation to work 
for his own ends, or to exalt himself by trading on 
the credulity of humanity.” Such a teacher must 
have a sense of the poetry, and romance and beauty 
in the lives of the young people to come to study 


with him. He must stand ready to be a friend to 
the dull, the commonplace, yes even the unpleasing 
ones who come, for these, like the poor, we have 
always with us. And he must be able to show to 
every one of these the beauty and the good that 
there is in every thought and every act that is per¬ 
formed with a right intention. 

Something More Than Music. 

This is all very unworldly I know, but it is of that 
which has flourished ever since the Resurrection, 
and is more common than we are apt to admit. I 
myself have studied with just such men and women, 
from whom I learned better things even than the 
music which was our subject, things which have 
made my pupils, on marrying, promise to put their 
babies on my waiting list, and my other girls, who 
have become teachers, to promise their pupils that, 
if they practice well, some day they may go to their 
“musical grandmother” for lessons, and I do not 
worry about dying like the people in the books 
any more. 

We cannot keep our pupils always, but we can 
keep their loyalty, if we are worthy. The loyalty 
of an “old” pupil is worth a dozen; indeed (this 
for the benefit of the “canny ones”), it often brings 
a dozen new pupils. A teacher’s reputation rests 
on the tongues of those who have studied with him, 
and it is according to our reputations that we wax 
fat or lean, I know that never was a general state¬ 
ment made that did not cover a number of exceptions 
as well as a truth, but the truth remains neverthe¬ 
less, and all the exceptions in the world cannot 
change this truth, that the sincere, unselfish teacher 
is a richer man than he who works for the rewards. 


THE RISE OF THE VIRTUOSO. 

BY B. C. PARKER. 

Violin virtuosity saw its culminating point in 
Paganini, who astounded Europe by performing on 
one string what in former times few would have 
accomplished on four. Equally interesting is the 
development of the keyboard instruments. It is a 
far journey from the faint tinkling of the early harp¬ 
sichord to the round full tone of the modern piano¬ 
forte; and every period of change has been punct¬ 
uated by a recurrence of mere virtuosity. We find 
that this eventually affected compositions themselves 
and that roulades and trills were introduced into 
every bar, and so the written composition was but 
a mere skeleton. It is impossible to say how long 
this custom might have existed had not Rossini— 
whom one does not usually regard as a reformer 
in things musical—set a good example in “Elisa- 
betta” by writing down the trills and other orna¬ 
ments in the airs which he intended should be sung. 
Such a change could only be for the better, as the 
music was no longer at the mercy of the momentary 
caprices of the vocalists. 

Voltaire on the Virtuoso Evil. 

It was during the golden days of the virtuoso that 
many novelists and literary men of all kinds had 
their fling at the artificiality of the music. We re¬ 
member the characteristic remark of Thackeray in 
“Vanity Fair” about what he calls (I think) Donizet- 
tian rubbish. Equally instructive are the views of 
Voltaire, as exhibited towards the end of “Candide.” 
Here he talks of bad tragedies put to music and he 
makes sarcastic reference to it having become the 
art of doing difficult feats. Nor is the unreality of 
the operas of the time allowed to escape notice. 
Voltaire mentions songs introduced in the most awk¬ 
ward way to show off the voice of an actress. With 
regret it must be confessed that there was some 
reason for the introduction of those remarks and 
Voltaire probably regarded it as his duty to speak 
of them. 

It is to be hoped that we have left behind such 
foolishness for all time. In very recent years we 
have witnessed the rise of a new virtuoso, which 
event should be productive of the best results—the 
orchestral conductor. This position, which came 
from obscurity, is now one of vast importance; and 
only those who know how a magnetic and fascina¬ 
ting personality can affect the personnel of an 
orchestra can understand the immense influence that 
a conductor has over his men. The conductor’s 
function is the reproduction of works and he is 
therefore only a medium. That he must in many 
cases be given the credit for the great excellence 
and efficiency of not a few modern orchestras is in 
itself a proof that he has used his powers to noble 
ends. 
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READING WITHOUT INSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

My little girl has taken The Etude regularly for 
some time, and it has helped her in her studies. 

At first I thought it was a bad thing for her to 
try to pick up the little pieces, but I soon found that 
the teacher was surprise at the manner in which 
she was gaining in sight-reading. I said nothing, 
but I insisted that she should practice the full length 
of time upon the lesson that the teacher allotted. 
I then told her that if she wanted to play any of 
The Etude pieces she might do so, providing she 
would hold her fingers in just the way the teacher 
told her, and count exactly as the teacher had di¬ 
rected. I had great fun watching her take up one 
piece, toy with it awhile like a kitten with a pretty 
ball, and then discard it. This went on for weeks, 
and I used to wonder and wonder whether I was do¬ 
ing the right thing. I knew that if I were to tell her 
teacher she would put her foot down upon this 
promiscuous practice at once. But I reasoned that 
her case was a peculiar one. I fancied that she was 
like a little honey bee in a garden in full bloom, 
flying from blossom to blossom, and taking the 
honey from one and then another flower. 

One day I heard her take up a piece and work for 
some time at it. The next day she did the same 
thing, and continued to do so for some time. One 
day when she was practicing in the back parlor, her 
teacher called, and, hearing the playing, said: “Have 
you some guests to-day? Who is playing?” I went 
to the portieres and pushed them back. The teacher 
was almost .breathless with astonishment. My 
daughter was playing a piece by Grieg. The teacher 
can never get over it. Every time she sees the child 
she says: “To think that I was keeping her on those 
simple little exercises when she had taught herself 
to play that Grieg piece!” 

I often think it over now, and it seems to me that 
what a child is permitted and encouraged to do 
is far more valuable than what a child is urged or 
forced to do. 

(Mrs.) W. G. Billingsley. 


TEACHING “EXPRESSION.” 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

So much is said concerning expression in piano¬ 
forte playing and yet how very indefinite is the 
method which different teachers use in teaching it or 
avoid teaching it as is often the case. 

One teacher will tell his pupils of the tremendous 
importance of expression and how his music is al¬ 
ways so well appreciated on account of his ability to 
put expression into it, never giving any practical 
ideas to his pupils as to the means of acquiring this 
power. 

He always speaks of expression as though it is 
something apart from the music itself; something to 
be learned separately. Many of his pupils are won¬ 
dering when they will be far enough advanced to 
begin learning this wonderful art. Other teachers 
talk a great deal about expression without any regard 
to what the composer says on the subject, often 
changing even the rhythm and the phrasing, saying 
that “everyone must express himself in his own 
way;” which is perhaps a wise saying within certain 
bounds. But “in his own way” often means nothing 
but a sentimental rattling of chords with an occa¬ 
sional spasmodic jerk followed by absurdly exag¬ 
gerated ritards and he instills “his way” into his 
pupils until it is their way. 

Another teacher will explain the meaning of all the 
musical terms, never once requiring the pupil to ap¬ 
ply them to the selection being studied. I recall a 
common fault which might be amusing if it did not 
happen so frequently as to seem very serious. A 
pupil came to me, having previously studied music 
four years. She had among her first studies a theme 
with variations. The theme was played exceedingly 
fast, the more difficult variations very slowly. In 
fact some of them so slowly that the theme would 
have been almost too disconnected for the ordinary 
ear to hear, had it been played with proper accent. 


When asked to pick out the principal melody notes 
in one of the variations she looked at me in astonish¬ 
ment, and asked how she could when she didn’t even 
know the tune yet. Each tone of the melody was 
very plainly marked, and she had the theme was very 
evidently indicated. 

Many pupils have at their tongues’ end a good 
definition for almost all of the musical terms which 
are frequently used, and yet are unable to play 
a simple piece of music using these terms in a 
practical manner. The common effort of many stu¬ 
dents seems to be to play everything through as fast 
as possible, whether the notes have two beats each 
or are six to a beat, sometimes disguising well- 
known pieces so that they are scarcely recognizable. 
The pupil should be taught the rhythmic accents 
of each study as he begins work upon it, and not 
only be able to tell the meaning of musical terms 
but should be able to use them as the composer in¬ 
dicates. 

Edith E. Edwards. 

THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

Several recent articles in The Etude have re¬ 
minded me of the ardor with which I commenced 
teaching. To me every pupil was a sacred chalice 
to be filled with the radiant truths of art. I never 
once doubted my ability to make them glow like the 
Grail. For a year I poured and poured. I was fresh 
from Europe, steeped in the tradition -of the classic 
school. Had I not studied three years with B. and 
attended six cycles of Joachim Quartette Abende, 
and could I not play my Bach and Beethoven any¬ 
where, at any time with hands separately and hands 
together? 

That I had pupils from the first was natural, I 
had “studied in Europe”—that was sufficient. I was 
very exact and very "grundlich,” and taught Bach 
with great feeling and conviction. But there was 
Jane, who hated Bach no matter how often I told 
her of the wonderful German children who played 
Bach, and hummed Beethoven, and Edith, who prac¬ 
ticed faithfully, not because she liked Bach, but to 
please me, and Mary who was perfectly unscrupu¬ 
lous and never touched it, and the more I related 
the wonders of musical Germany the more she 
glowered. “Well,” I said, firm'-/, “you must play 
Bach whether you like it, or understand it, or think 
it pretty or ugly or anything!” I was trembling 
with excitement. “The Germans play Bach, and 
you’ll have to!” 

After the lesson I rushed in tears into my mother’s 
room. “Well, dearie, why not give them something 
they do like, something pretty?” 

“Oh!” I wailed, “you don’t understand, it would 
be.coming down, and what would B. say?” 

“As you are some three thousand miles from 
Berlin it is not likely that he will find it out.” 

It sounded flippant. “I can’t, I can’t,” I cried, and 
rushed out of the room. 

My gods of music were rocking off their pedestals, 
I alone “understood ” and with stubborn determina¬ 
tion, born of three years’ German drill, I held them 
in their place for a year, a long, dreary, doleful year, 
and not until my chalices had turned to leaking 
tin cups, and my cast iron gods to clay, did I awaken 
to find myself an American, anchored in a new world. 

Jo. Shipley Watson. 

PRACTICAL PUPILS’ RECITALS. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

Last year I tried a new plan which was quite suc¬ 
cessful. I found that on giving one recital in which 
all my pupils took part it was too lengthy and tire¬ 
some for both pupils and auditors. Many pupils can¬ 
not do themselves justice in playing once. If they 
play several numbers on the programme, they get 
over the fear that comes to many. Instead of having 
one recital I had six parlor recitals, having six or 
seven take part in each. Two of these pupils would 
do most of the playing, and it was their recital as¬ 
sisted by four or five others as the case might be. They 


enjoyed it much better and worked much harder than 
they would have done otherwise. Having two pianos 
there was a good chance for variety, so it did not 
seem monotonous. In the case of one boy, when 
I said, “C—■, I wish you to play in a recital this A 
spring,” he said, “Me? well I guess not!”and when I 
told him it was to be his and P—’s recital, to be as- \ 
sisted by so many others, you should have seen how 
his countenance changed. That sounded very differ¬ 
ent. He thought he was to be somebody after all, 
and was very willing to play at his own recital. 

D. H. W. 


MUSICAL TESTS. 

To the Editor of The Etude: 

I am sending you two ideas that I have found to 
be of practical value in my work as a teacher and I 
trust that the Etude readers will also find them 
novel and useful. Sometimes it is interesting to 
younger pupils to give them a little musical test. In 
doing this I have ten questions ready prepared be¬ 
fore the lesson, with blank spaces for answers—to 
which I give ten minutes or so of the lesson hour 
occasionally. The questions are necessarily short 
and quickly answered—such as meanings of different 
expression marks, rests, any new word that has 
lately appeared in a piece, etc., etc. It takes but a 
minute or two to read the answers and mark them— 
on the scale of 100. If there are one or two wrong 
answers they are corrected at the time and make 
quite a lasting impression—by contrast. I find the 
children enjoy this. It stimulates them to notice and 
remember little points in the lesson. They are al¬ 
ways very much pleased and proud to carry home 
now and then a test paper marked 100. 

With little players sometimes in trying a new 
piece I play one part—say the left hand—the pupil 
using the right hand. We do this several times in 
this way, then change about, the pupil taking the left 
hand and I the right—meantime observing carefully 
all marks of expression, etc. Next the pupil uses 
both hands, and it is surprising sometimes to see 
how well he has caught the spirit and character of 
the piece. This often makes an onerous process 
more interesting. 

Leila M. Church. 


STIMULATING THE PUPIL’S AMBITION. ^ 

BY MADAME A. PUPIN. 


II. 

The enthusiastic teacher often finds her best 
efforts opposed or resisted by invisible, intangible 
obstacles. Where she expected progress she meets 
only inertia. Where she had hoped to lead her 
pupils on to success she finds but a languid interest 
in success. She wonders what can be the cause of 
this indifference. Most of her pupils have talent, 
even if only latent; all have good pianos and their 
parents are able and willing to pay for the best 
teaching; yet she feels that her pupils’ practice is 
but perfunctory at the best. 

Elbert Hubbard says, “The more the parent does 
for the child, the less the child will do for himself.” 

Here is the secret. Parents nowadays make life 
too easy for the child. What he wants he gets for 
the asking; he is compelled to make neither effort 
nor sacrifice. Naturally, when he has secured the 
object of his desires, he fails to appreciate it. But 
one who has been compelled to effort, who has 
struggled against obstacles and discouragements and 
won, has paid the price and values what he has 
gained. 

The teacher’s greatest need then is some way to 
stimulate the ambitious desires of the pupil, some¬ 
thing that will make the pupil, of her own self, 
earnestly desire to excel. There are three ways to 
bring this about, and all must be practiced. 

First Emulation is a good incentive to effort. 
The best way to promote emulation is by fortnightly 
or monthly reunions of all the pupils and having 
them play their pieces before each other. These 
reunions should be made so interesting and at¬ 
tractive that no pupil would want to miss one of 
them. Above all, prizes should be offered. One 
of the best prizes is a neatly framed portrait of 
some composer. The teacher should read a short 
sketch of his life, embracing the most important 
points in his career. She should ask the pupils to 
write, in two hundred words or less, what they 
remember of this reading. The best sketch handed 
in before the next reunion to be entitled to the 
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THE RECITAL PROGRAM. 

BY J. SHIPLEY WATSON. 

In music circles, “going into a country place” is 
almost synonymous with “going to vegetate,” and a 
teacher who does not nip this prejudice in the bud 
will run to seed fast enough. We can get much 
out of life, even in a village, and it is somewhat of 
a consolation to know that some of our city con¬ 
freres do not keep clear of a tread mill grind any 
more successfully than we do. When we go into 
a small town to locate we must not leave the best 
part of ourselves behind in the city, our enthusiasm, 
ambition, ideals, and desires for “something big,” 
The village does not bar us from a place of au¬ 
thority in the music world if we are not too lazy 
or too blase to work. Remember that we, the ear¬ 
nest teachers, are the real substance of the musical 
profession and that our reputation will be in pro¬ 
portion to our zeal and sincerity. 

The recital program is a suitable place to show 
our personality; though the small town’s teacher 
does not have the excitement of attracting the at¬ 
tention of a large and educated mass, the influence 
of his programs is far greater than he supposes. 
Through them he extends the boundaries of his little 
world, and when it leaves his domain it should carry 
with it a subtle far-reaching suggestion of what he 
is himself. It costs no more to play an interesting 
recital than a dull one. Making up a program is 
much like drawing up plans for a house or laying 
out a garden. We have a quantity of material 
in the rough, the question is what to choose and 
how to use it to the best advantage. A glance at 
a recital program gives a pretty clear idea of a teach¬ 
er’s aim, if he has one. If he loves display he be¬ 
trays it, if he likes tic-tac-toeing kind of pieces we 
know it and we are perfectly aware when he piles 
up too much seriousness. 

There are certain architectural features to be 
considered, in a way our programs stand for us; 
skill in arrangement comes from practice and pro¬ 
gram buildipg is a thing that every teacher should 
practice, no matter how limited his work. In form¬ 
ing programs, music must be considered in its 
broad sense, as literature, and our first thought must 
be to play the best always. Do not begin by 
playing down to your audience. The country 
teacher is somewhat of an autocrat, he knows he 
is the only person in town who “understands music,” 
so he plays at and talks at his audience instead of 
pulling it over to him strategically. 

Make your programs short, it is poor economy 
to crowd too many pupils into one recital; a short 
program is not nearly so “hard to understand,” and 
the recollection of it is more vivid than a long 
one loosely put together. The pieces should be 
considered collectively, a composition loses or gains 
by its position; by placing it properly we increase 
its effectiveness. For those who have a nice sense 
of values and a feeling for arrangement this is 
not difficult. They will group the right things in¬ 
stinctively as a gardener arranges an effect with 
flowers and low shrubs massed before a background 
of tall trees. Some program makers put the trees 
in front, the flowers in the rear, creating a chaotic 
•jumble, in which much is lost. 

Systematic Management. 

There is no reason for repeating mistakes. If 
we have a live audience, we can correct our blun¬ 
ders by feeling its pulse every time we play. An 
audience, even an untutored one, exerts an immense 
influence upon our work. A country audience will 
try to “understand” us because it thinks it ought to, 
and if it does not “know classic music,” there is 
one thing it does know, even better than we do, 
that is the exact moment when we cease to be in¬ 
teresting and become incoherent and dull. It is 
an excellent plan to keep account of our successes 
and failures by making a note of them upon the 
margins of our programs. Upon a student’s re¬ 
cital program I find this, “Began on time with two 
present.” If we are prompt the audience will be, 
and a pupil’s recital must be kept moving from the 
beginning. On another is this, “Uneven, not enough 
preparation.” It is unsafe to play when we have 
not yet played ourselves into our pieces, it is al¬ 
ways guesswork and not infrequently proves our 
undoing. Pieces have to go through a certain 
amount of seasoning and it ought to be a great 
solace to the small town’s teacher to know that 
some of the great virtuosi play and re-play their 
repertoire sometimes for years. Our programs are 


our stock in trade, every teacher should have at 
least one that he can present creditably. 

It is not enough to have played well at the con¬ 
servatory, we must play now before our pupils and 
town’s people. Feeling nervous or being “out of 
practice” are poor reasons for stopping. Fear can 
be conquered and the country teacher with twelve 
or fifteen pupils has time for many hours of work. 
We have in The Etude music supplements plenty 
of material to work upon. The following program 
is compiled from the years t996-’o7, and offers splen¬ 
did drill, and when divided into periods can be 
worked up into a recital of more than ordinary in¬ 


terest. 

Classic. 

Gavotte in B flat . Handel 

Andante, from Surprise Symphony. Haydn 

Gavotte . Gluck-Brahms 

Bagatelle in D, Op. 33, No. 6. Beethoven 

Romantic. 

March Militaire. Schubert 

Vision, Op. 124, No. 14. Schumann 

Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1. Chopin 

Modern. 

Tannhauser March . Wagner 

Czardas . Phillipp Brahms 

Silhouette, Op. 8, No. 2. Dvorak 

Second Gavotte, Op. 5, No. 2. Sapellenkoff 

June, Op. 37, No. 6. Tschaikowsky 

Anitra’s Dance. Grieg 

Serenade (air for piano by Leefson). Gounod 

Humoresque Negre, No. 2. Kroeger 

The B flat gavotte of Handel is a grateful little 


thing, with a winning melody, vigorous accents and 
delicate staccato effects, a stimulating piece for 
an opening number. 

Haydn, in the sprightly Surprise Symphony, puts 
every one in a good humor with his rollicking fun. 
The Gluck-Brahms Gavotte is not easy, but never¬ 
theless offers a fascinating study in clinging legato. 
The trio presents a problem to the technically un¬ 
prepared, to the pianist it will be a beautiful study 
in tone color. To those who do not know Bee¬ 
thoven’s smaller works the Bagatelle will prove a 
delightful novelty. It produces an effect of charm¬ 
ing simplicity and is worthy of serious study. It 
takes fifteen minutes to play through the Classic 
group. Schubert, Schumann and Chopin represent 
the Romantic period. Of this group the “Vision” 
deserves special mention for its phantom-like 
delicacy, it is a consummate bit of fancy, imagina¬ 
tive, elusive, and intensely Schumannesque. Wagner, 
Brahms and Dvorak are interesting four-hand 
arrangements; Sapellenkoff’s Gavotte and the Bar¬ 
carolle of Tschaikowsky are good contrasting num¬ 
bers; it requires some skill to do the Gavotte well; 
the Barcarolle is simple enough for any third-grade 
pupil; and a girl who “loves the pedal” will enjoy 
using it here. Grieg, Gounod and Kroeger, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Norwegian, French and American 
schools, close the program. 

The audience leaves with a pleasant sound in its 
ears and we are satisfied that it has been instructed, 
entertained and amused. 


WRITING MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. 


M. W. ROSS. 

Somewhere in his delightful book, “The Intel¬ 
lectual Life,” Mr. Hamerton tells us that every one 
should have first a vocation, and then an avocation. 
He also suggests that in selecting our auxiliary 
we should endeavor to have it, in a way, help our 
main pursuit, unless we have been unhappy in the 
work we are forced to follow, and select an avoca¬ 
tion for relaxation and entire change of thought. 
In the majority of instances it is wiser to select 
an avocation which is closely allied to our adopted 
life’s work, for thereby one can be a constant aid 
to the other, and greater growth and proficiency is 
possible «n both branches. On the other hand, many 
a discontented mind would find life entirely differ¬ 
ent if it would add to its regular employment or 
business a pleasant and interesting occupation. 

Push your vocation for all there is in it during 
the time you must actually pursue it, either from 
choice or compulsion. Then shut it out of your 
mind completely and ply your avocation. In these 
progressive times no one should be so narrow that 
he can do but one thing. Specialization is all right. 
Do one thing better than any one else can, if it is 


possible, but do something else along with it. Plan 
systematically to use up your odd moments towards 
some definite end; it is in so doing that one shows 
himself wiser than his fellows. 

The ancient Greeks associated the arts of poetry, 
or letters, with music, and truly they are close rel¬ 
atives. The natural musician is nearly always a 
voluble linguist, and an easy writer. The art of ex¬ 
pression seems entirely natural to the musical mind 
and ear. Therefore the pursuit of written literature 
as an auxiliary to the music-teacher would seem a 
wise and prudent select'on. Hall Caine says: “Good 
writers must have a natural ear for the music of the 
words.” Without that ear no great prose, as well as 
no great verse, was ever written. Some writers have 
a fine sweet air running through everything they 
write. Others give no sensation of that kind. So 
without this natural ear for prose I don’t think 
any writer will do great things. 

Music has an important influence upon the whole 
of our emotional nature, and indirectly upon ex¬ 
pression of all kinds. The best known musicians 
of the historical past were author-musicians. Otto 
Lessman says: “The man who to-day, shuts him¬ 
self off from the intellectual life of his time and 
contents himself with h’s profession merely, need 
not wonder that, standing on a lower level of culture, 
he remains shut out of circles in which intelligence 
reigns, and the aristocracy of the intellect ranks 
higher than that of birth and wealth.” 

Writing Articles. 

In the opportunity to meet and study human na¬ 
ture the music teacher has almost an equal chance 
with the public school teacher. Keep a note book 
and jot down the unusual happenings, the strange 
characters, and the odd experiences which you meet 
in your studio. They can all be turned into profit 
by a ready pen. There is many a chance for a good 
article lost in the music studio. Musical fiction 
is rarely desirable, but practical, helpful, novel 
articles are frequently in demand. Your own dif¬ 
ficulties, achievements, methods, or discoveries are 
all good working capital for literary articles for 
the music journals. If you have found out a better 
way to perform some time worn task, tell it. The 
world of music teaching wants to know it. If you 
have been grieved or hurt by jealous competitors, 
or unfeeling patrons, unburden your heart to your 
fellow-workers, and they may help to suggest 
remedies to better the teaching profession. Above 
all, if some joyous, and uplifting experience has 
been yours, if you’ve discovered some unusual oasis 
in the teaching desert, sing it, for the world to-day, 
more than at any other time, welcomes good cheer 
and optimistic news. 

This broadening process presents another agree¬ 
able aspect. Aside from the genuine pleasure of 
assured mental growth, it enables one to increase 
the income. Even if the accepted manuscripts be 
few and far between, they will help provide the new 
music one always needs, or pay for the subscriptions 
to the music journals, without a supply of which no 
teacher or student can be truly up-to-date. Further, 
the practice of transferring one’s thoughts to written 
language is always valuable discipline, even if no 
results meet the public eye. 

Music students and teachers have no moral right 
to be ignorant, indolent or lazy. They should be 
the best informed, and the most highly educated 
people in the community. Of course the actual 
work, mental and physical, of mastering any branch 
of music study is enormous, and will consume the 
bulk of any individual’s time. But if the spare hours 
be systematically employed in wise reading and 
study, one may be become broad and well informed 
along other lines, and this condition is highly es¬ 
sential for any musician. In former days people 
expected the professional musician to be petty, 
narrow, bigoted, and unenlightened outside of his 
own sphere. To-day the situation is reversed. Our 
best musicians are intellectual and cultured people, 
and more learning is demanded in the profession 
to-day, than at any time in history. 

There is an old Hebrew proverb of a camel who 
in going after horns lost his ears. Therefore the 
student or teacher should keep always in mind that 
the reading and writing are only auxiliaries to his 
music work, and while they are fascinating pursuits 
he should not allow them to encroach on the allotted 
musical periods. But again I say it is possible to 
do more than one thing well in the many years given 
man. Some of the younger writer-musicians must 
be ready to take on the mantle of author-musicians 
who to-day supply the music journals, and press. 
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Centering the Attention 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Commencing a Lesson. 

Just what method to pursue in starting a lesson 
is often very perplexing to young teachers. The 
pupil comes to the lesson with a mind filled with 
varied things, usually entirely foreign to the matter 
the instructor desires to take up. How to bring 
the interest and attention of the pupil quickly and 
forcefully to musical matters is quite a problem. 
In many European conservatories I have noted that 
it is almost an invariable custom to take up the 
technical work first, and follow this, in order, with 
studies and then pieces. If there are three in a class, 
I have observed a practice of having the work ro¬ 
tate; that Is, one pupil plays nothing but technical 
work at one lesson; the second pupil nothing but 
studies; and the third pupil nothing but pieces. At 
the next lesson different pupils took up different 
divisions of the work. With daily lessons this plan 
is successful, but under our American system of 
weekly or bi-weekly lessons it would no doubt be 
less so. However, the teachers who began with 
technic have given me as reasons for doing so: it 
exercises the fingers; it is the least interesting 
part of the work; therefore we leave the musical 
compositions for the end of the lesson period. 

These reasons seem tenable, and no doubt the 
practice of going immediately to the technical divi¬ 
sion of the lesson has proven of value, else its use 
would not be so general. I have reason to believe, 
however, that another plan can be substituted, one 
that will prove more beneficial. There is no reason 
why technic should be made uninteresting; again, 
in these days, when even the veriest tyro knows that 
the best in technic is based upon mental effort and 
not upon keyboard work, it would seem that there 
should be some attempt made to concentrate the 
mind at the beginning of the lesson rather than 
merely exercising the muscles. It is not the few 
minutes devoted to technical work at the lesson that 
prepares the hand for the work to come, but rather 
the regularity with which the pupil has practiced 
his technical exercises during the one hundred and 
sixty-seven hours of the week when he is not at 
his lesson. If he has devoted a sufficient number of 
these hours to practice, the few moments devoted to 
technic at the lesson will have an infinitesimal value, 
so far as stimulating the circulation of the blood 
md exercising the muscles are concerned. The 
teacher would better resort to Josef Hofmann’s plan 
of soaking the hands in warm water for a few 
minutes. He will find that he can attain this result 
far quicker by this method than the other. 

Technic Really Very Interesting. 

By relegating technic to an unimportant place in 
the pupil’s work the teacher is doing the pupil an 
unconscious injury. The pupil should never feel 
that his technical exercises are necessary evils. He 
should never get the impression at the lesson that 
the teacher is trying to get through the technical 
division as rapidly and perfunctorily as possible. 
One might almost be tempted to make an aphorism, 
“The greater the teacher, the more fascinating and 
simple will he make the subject of technic.” I well 
remember attending the lessons of a celebrated 
European teacher who made it a practice, when a 
pupil entered the room, of simply saying “Tonleiter” 
("Scales”). He rarely made any other remark. The 
pupil always knew what was expected of him and 
sat at the keyboard and ran through the major and 
minor scales after the prescribed formulae of the 
teacher. Although this man in his early life achieved 
success as a pianist, and has since become world- 
known as composer, he has never yet turned out a 
pupil who has achieved anything more than a "salon” 
reputation. I have no doubt after having seen him 
teach that the reason for his failure as a teacher is 
due to just such pedagogic misapprehensions as this. 
While the pupil was playing the scales, the teacher 
would wander around the room smoking a cigar, 
reading letters and doing various other things en¬ 
tirely foreign to the lesson. The pupil was in¬ 
variably disconcerted and the lesson started on the 
wrong track. The interest in technical exercises is 


not akin to the interest in a piece. Nevertheless, we 
all have an innate love for the mechanical. As 
children, we liked to look in a watch and see the 
wheels go round. It was a different pleasure from 
that we took in looking at a picture, but it was in¬ 
teresting and natural. It is the difference between 
the intellectual and the emotional, apart from the 
more accurate psychological definition of these 
abstruse terms. It was the difference between the 
Bach fugue and the Chopin ballade. 

Model Technic. 

In fact, the youngest pupil should learn to con¬ 
centrate his attention upon his technical work with 
no less force than that he brings to bear upon his 
pieces. The pupil should know from the start that 
the interest in technic is different from that he will 
take in a piece. The “watch” simile is a valuable 
one in bringing this vividly to his mind. He should 
also be told that his technical work must stand as 
a model for all the work he will do in his pieces. 
He knows that in school a teacher puts a model of 
handwriting upon the board to be copied. The pupil 
should know that technical exercises are few that do 
not run along the lines of similar groups of notes 
to be found, time and again, in pieces and that all 
of his technical exercises must be played in such 
a way that his playing will serve as a model for the 
same technical contingency, should it arise in a piece 
at some later date in his musical experience. 

Tact. 

Let us admit, then, that it is not necessary to make 
technic the most difficult and uninteresting part of 
a lesson. Unless the teacher employs consummate 
tact, he will find that the normal interest of the pupil 
is in the piece o- some exceptionally interesting 
study. However, he exposes himself to the danger 
of losing the pupil’s interest by giving first those 
parts of the lesson which some pupils might con¬ 
sider most attractive and robbing himself of the as¬ 
sistance of the pupil’s closer attention during the 
latter part of the lesson. The conditions surround¬ 
ing the teacher are very confusing. As the natural 
and informal in education is conceded to rate higher 
than the arbitrary and formal, precisely as Charles 
Dickens really rates higher as an educational re¬ 
former than Herbert Spencer, although the former’s 
direct pedagogic works are limited to a short eulogy 
upon Froebel, so does the music teacher’s work de¬ 
pend largely upon the tact with which he can lead 
the pupil from the chaotic mental condition in which 
he is likely to enter the teacher’s studio, through 
natural and normal means of gaining his interest, 
finally to the definite subject of the lesson. 

Because of the failure of some teachers to make 
the subject of technic attractive, some theorists have 
swung to the extreme of advocating a plan of in¬ 
struction which discards technical exercises entirely. 
If the teacher uses tact, it will not be necessary to 
abandon these short roads to more finished work. 
I do not advocate an abnormal amount of technic, 
and in my own experience I have had pupils who 
have achieved an unusual technical ability entirely 
without the assistance of technical exercises, but 
in other cases I have invariably found that a limited 
amount of technic increases the pupil’s rate of prog¬ 
ress very greatly, over that of pupils whose nervous 
and mental conditions made technical exercises in¬ 
advisable. 

Musical Anecdotes. 

With the young pupil, and by “young pupil” I 
mean the pupil who is beyond the Kindergarten 
period and yet under ten years, the teacher can al¬ 
ways resort to the musical anecdote or the snatch 
of the biography of a famous musician to center 
the attention at the commencement of the lesson. 
I wonder if teachers realize how profitable it would 
be for them to make a close study of the Children’s 
Page of The Etude and select material for adapta¬ 
tion to their lessons. 

It is difficult for the young pupil’s parents to 
imagine the amount of tact which a successful 
teacher must employ to secure the right results 
Every whim, every pastime, every trait of character 


of the child must be taken into consideration at 
some time, and the music teacher has really very 
limited opportunities during the one or two lessons 
a week properly to study these things. Parents 
should realize that it often takes a teacher several 
lessons even to comprehend the child’s character and 
to adapt a system of instruction to its needs. As 
soon as a teacher understands the child, there is 
little difficulty in finding out just what will best 
concentrate the child’s attention at the beginning of 
the lesson. 

Miss Aiken’s Plan. 

With older children it has been my practice for 
some years to employ an adaptation of the plan 
advocated in general educational work by Miss 
Charlotte Aiken, of New York City. This is splen¬ 
didly described in her little book entitled “Mind 
Training,” which all teachers should possess. Her 
plan is to quicken the perceptive and mental re¬ 
productive powers of the pupil, and at the same time 
to make the pupil more observing and more accurate 
in his observations. In her general work she made 
it a practice to put a series of numbers upon a re¬ 
volving blackboard. After letting the pupils look at 
these numbers for a specified time the board was 
revolved and the pupils were requested to repeat the 
numbers from memory. With advancement of 
ability, the number of figures placed upon the board 
was increased and the time for observation reduced, 
so that the pupil was obliged to observe rapidly, 
comprehensively and accurately. What was done 
with numerals was also done with other objects, and 
the results in all cases were surprising. Pupils were 
soon able to repeat long paragraphs with only a few 
readings. 

This method is not primarily intended to improve 
the memory, although it does this incidentally to a 
marvelous degree. It was intended to assist in 
mental concentration, arouse interest and promote 
quick, precise and extensive mind work. 

Musical Tests. 

In applying it to music, I have very successfully 
used the following test with pupils who had hither¬ 
to failed to respond to the means I had previously 
employed. After selecting a measure from one of 
the pupil’s pieces or studies that did not seem over¬ 
complicated, I permitted the pupil to look at it for 
about ten counts. I then covered the bar with a 
piece of plain paper and required the pupil to repeat 
every note, rest, sign, dot, slur, fingering, accent, 
that had in any way anything to do with the 
measure. I have found that by setting a time limit, 
such as ten seconds, the pupil’s mental processes 
are so quickened, that he often is enabled to tell 
me the contents of the measure far better than if an 
unlimited time for observation was allowed. The 
powers of observation, seem to be so sharpened by 
this, forced concentration that the pupil sees and 
retains much more than he would by the slower 
method. 

Innumerable demonstrations of this theory have 
led me to believe, that hours and hours are wasted 
daily by pupils in worthless practice and futile en¬ 
deavors to memorize. Pupils are very often much 
quicker and. smarter than they themselves realize. 
This plan gives them confidence and shows them 
how much of the dreadful tedium of practice can be 
relieved by concentration. 

Rapid observation, does not in any way do away 
with slow practice leading to what some teachers 
have called the necessary establishment of the 
proper reflex action. In fact after a pupil has a 
mental picture of a given measure, he should be 
required to play it. very, very slowly before referring 
again to. the music. This assists in the process of 
memorizing. The more slowly the measure is played 
the longer it is more likely to be retained. 

Concentration and Memory. 

Memory specialists, as some of the popular and 
more empirical writers upon psychology are called, 
tell us that our ability to retain a fact, experience, 
etc., is measured by the force with which the original 
impression was received, the slowness with which 
it was considered, and the condition of the mind 
during the time when the initial process of memory 
is in operation. It is possible to memorize at one 
time much more rapidly than at others. This is 
due to the fact that some times we are better able 
to center our attention upon a given thing than at 
other times when various causes contribute to dis- 
turb our attention. After a time this process of 
quick concentration becomes semi-automatic or ha¬ 
bitual. Rosenthal, the renowned pianist, has said, 
1 have no method of memorizing. After playing a 
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piece over a few times, I know it. The memorizing 
process is not conscious. Practicing for the sake 
of memorizing is not necessary with me. Upon 
knowing a work with the fingers, I also know it with 
the brain. I may say that the shorter pieces are 
acquired after being played two or three times.” 
Remarkable as this may seem to many, it is safe 
to assert that the process of acute concentration has 
become habitual with Rosenthal. He is thereby able 
to produce results in a few minutes which would 
take more carelessly trained minds many hours. 

Quick Observation. 

The desirability for quick observation is em¬ 
phasized by the fact it is conceded by mind students 
that it is practically impossible for the mind to keep 
upon any one given thought for longer than a few 
minutes. Whether the constant changes which are 
going on at all times throughout our entire physio¬ 
logical structure are responsible for this condition, 
is difficult to determine. What is commonly called 
concentration is really reiteration. The mind must 
be brought back to the subject time and time again. 
It is like successive hammering. Each time the 
thought is focused upon the subject at hand, is like 
another little blow which serves to drive the thought 
more firmly into its cerebral resting place. 

In my studio I constantly employ a lens or burn¬ 
ing glass to give an accurate illustration of concen¬ 
tration from a physical standpoint. It is very ef¬ 
fective, especially in showing pupils that the focus 
must constantly be readjusted if its power as a burn¬ 
ing glass is to be continued, owing to the movement 
of the sun, which is so slight that it is hardly per¬ 
ceptible to us. The pupil soon comes to under¬ 
stand that the mind must also be refocused, or 
brought back to the matter at hand every few sec¬ 
onds. If a pupil knows what is expected of him, 
and what the possibilities of his mind are, he will 
do much better work than if he is groping in the 
dark. I find this readily explainable to even very 
young pupils if sufficient object lessons are given. 

By resorting to Miss Aiken’s method of centering 
the attention at the beginning of the lesson, along 
the lines of the tests I have described, I find that the 
pupil’s attention is not only centered upon the sub¬ 
ject matter at hand, but that it will be keener 
throughout the whole lesson. There is a psycholog¬ 
ical reason for this, not necessary for us to investi¬ 
gate at this time. Not only will the pupil’s mind 
be attracted during the exercise of committing a 
measure rapidly, but it will also be far better able 
to execute the mental technical exercise expected of 
it and to grasp new ideas. 

The Pupil’s Part. 

This little article would hardly be complete with¬ 
out some mention of the valuable results secured by 
increasing the responsibility of the pupil in this 
matter. Too often teachers shoulder far more of 
the work to be done, than is good for the pupil. The 
pupil should be taught that in practice; it is not 
sufficient for him to play a thing once correctly and 
then to abandon it. In public the performer has 
only one chance to win the favor of his audience. 
If he lose his chance he can not stop and play the 
piece over again to win back his reputation. He 
must “make good” at once. So it is that teachers 
strive to cultivate habitual concentration. Leschet- 
izky instructs his pupils to play a passage several 
times in succession correctly before stopping. The 
average pupil in practice will play a measure al¬ 
ternately right and wrong, and imagine that he is 
really practicing successfully. To my mind all suc¬ 
cessive repetitions should be registered or marked 
down, and the pupil should continue practicing until 
a certain number of repetitions in succession can be 
made. If a pupil can play a passage a number of 
times right in succession he can certainly play it 
correctly in public, unless overcome by stage-fright. 
Therefore it is wise for the teacher to set a certain 
number and instruct the pupil while practicing not 
to stop until that number is reached. Suppose the 
number is eight. The pupil keeps on practicing 
until he can play eight successive repetitions cor¬ 
rectly. In his practice he then grows more and more 
careful. Suppose he has played the passage seven 
times. He will naturally be over careful to get the 
eighth repetition correct as otherwise he would be 
obliged to start the whole process over again. By 
this means his work grows more and more careful 
instead of more and more careless as is ordinarily 
the case, once the pupil has mastered (?) a passage. 
It shifts a necessary part of the responsibility upon 
the pupil, and the results are invariably surprisingly 
good, except in the cases of unconscientious and un¬ 
scrupulous pupils. 


THE ETUDE 

THE NECESSITY FOR CREDENTIALS FOR 
MUSIC TEACHERS. 

BY HERVEE D. WILKINS. 

In considering the subject of the requirement of 
a certificate of some kind for those who teach music, 
it may be said that music teachers who have been 
permanent residents in a locality, but who have not 
upheld each other in their regular professional work, 
are in a sense responsible for the success of the 
transient teacher, who with meagre equipment and 
with erroneous ideas invades a new locality and en¬ 
joys a temporary harvest of patronage and dollars. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that 
matters are no worse in the musical profession than 
in any other. The public patronizes quacks in every 
profession—in law, in medicine and in religion. There 
is, in all these matters, a great variety of belief and 
practice. There are heresies in music as well as in 
religion; there is injustice in music as well as in the 
law, and there is false leading in music as well as 
in the practice of medicine. The public patronizes 
the bad music teacher just as it patronizes the bad 
lawyer or doctor, whether from ignorance or indif¬ 
ference. 

A vocal teacher who cannot speak the English 
language correctly is, nevertheless, patronized by 
singing pupils who are seeking to acquire a good 
diction. They are quite likely to hear, “Zat is not 
ze way to sing eet,” from their instructor. The man 
who writes the incoherent advertisement can hardly 
be expected to impart good ideas regarding technic 
or interpretation, especially if they are as unsound 
as his notions of grammar and rhetoric appear to be. 

Common Evils. 

There is no doubt a sad lack of judgment and of 
critical learning on the part of many music teachers; 
pupils are allowed to play with a hard touch, to 
slight the passages, to play wrong notes, and in¬ 
correct readings, and, when one turns to the question 
of an artistic performance of master-works, there 
are but a few teachers anywhere who have made a 
critical study of them, and are thereby enabled to 
perform and teach them. Again, the work of too 
many teachers is not modern. The right teaching 
of the present day, takes account of the individuality 
of the pupil and strives to develop the mind ahead 
of the fingers and of the voice. The progress and 
ultimate success of a pupil depend most of all upon 
correct ways of thinking as well as of doing. Ma¬ 
chines have been invented and brought into use to 
do all the mechanical playing; it is for the piano 
student to do things which no mere machine can do, 
and to do them in a way not possible to a machine. 

The fact is that all sorts of things are good for a 
teacher to know, and that besides technical knowl¬ 
edge a teacher should have such general learning 
and information that he can guide his pupil without 
error and not waste his time in indirection, and in 
acquiring what will later have to be undone. The 
so-called methods of playing and singing which con¬ 
sist merely of certain tricks or mannerisms, such as 
lifting the hand from the keys in a drooping man¬ 
ner, or using clawing motions of the fingers or slid¬ 
ing the voice or singing with a simper, or showing 
the upper teeth, or holding the mouth in a fixed posi¬ 
tion while singing; such mannerisms are never pres¬ 
ent in the singing or playing of good artists. But 
the public, even that portion of the public which 
might be regarded as connoisseurs, do not seem to 
notice that the teaching of music does not, in many 
cases, conform to the practice of good artists. Then 
again, tastes differ; some artists seem to sing or 
play by main strength, and others with discretion 
and finesse. Some artists produce good tones and 
others do not seem to give a thought to tone-pro¬ 
duction. To use a slang phrase, they only aim to 
“get there” somehow or anyhow. 

Then again, there are differing tastes and am¬ 
bitions among musicians; some are fond of memoriz¬ 
ing and others prefer to be continually reading new 
pieces, without any desire to play them in a finished 
manner. 'Some like to study harmony and the mak¬ 
ing of lovely chord-effects, and others think only 
of dash and brilliancy, and of catchy tunes. Then 
there is the commercial view; the patron who is not 
very discriminating and does not deem it necessary 
to engage an accomplished teacher. So there are 
many teachers of singing who cannot illustrate their 
instruction vocally. There are many piano teachers 
who cannot play. It is safe ground to take that no 
one can teach others anything which he cannot do 
himself. So the proposed examinations would have 
this value; that they would expose the singing 


teachers who cannot sing and the piano teachers 
who cannot play, and would enforce the fact that 
teachers of harmony or theory must have some ac¬ 
curate, detailed and general knowledge of these sub¬ 
jects. 

Authority. 

Then, last of all, arises the question of a standard 
and an authority, and this may result in the ship¬ 
wreck of the present scheme. There are already 
many music schools of acknowledged excellence 
which confer certificates after examination. The 
diplomas or certificates, if they are to command re¬ 
spect, must emanate from some incorporated school 
or from some eminent master whose reputation is 
a guarantee for the thoroughness and correctness of 
his teaching. At present one may proclaim himself 
a pupil of this or that master, although he may have 
taken actually but three or four lessons from him. 
Teachers the world over are continually called upon 
to explain or to deny the claims of pretenders of 
this sort, who having had a few lessons from a 
master proceed to advertise themselves as his pupils. 

The agitation on the subject of greater and better 
equipment for music teachers will be beneficial both 
to the teachers and to the public. 

The teachers who are delinquent will be kept alive 
to their shortcomings and the public may be led to 
exercise greater vigilance and discretion as to the 
merits and qualifications of those teachers whom 
they may be asked to patronize. 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 

Teachers of music, more than any other pro¬ 
fessional workers, have to depend upon the first im¬ 
pression they make with a new patron for successful 
engagement. The teacher should realize that very 
few of his prospective patrons—particularly parents 
—have any knowledge whatever of music other than 
the ability to “carry a tune.” In their own language, 
engaging a music teacher is to them like “buying 
a pig in a bag.” Consequently they must neces¬ 
sarily judge largely by your appearance, manner 
and conversation. If the first impression is not 
favorable you are very unlikely to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to create others. It is somewhat disconcerting 
for the young musician to note musicians of inferior 
ability who are able to create a good personal first 
impression actually taking desirable pupils away 
from them. In such cases the only thing for the 
thorough, conscientious teacher to do is to wait for 
success. But while you are waiting inquire into 
your personal deficiencies. Orison Sweet Marden, 
in Success, says upon this important subject: 

“It is one of the most difficult things in the 
world to change our first impression of a person, 
whether good or bad. We do not realize how 
rapidly the mind works when we meet a person for 
the first time. We are all eyes and all ears; our 
mind is busy weighing the person upon the scales 
of our judgment. We are all alert, watching for 
earmarks of strength or weakness. Every word, 
every act, the manner, the voice—the mind takes in 
everything very rapidly, and our judgment is not 
only formed quickly, but also firmly, so that it is 
very difficult to get this first picture of the person 
out of our mind. 

“Careless, tactless people are often obliged to 
spend a great deal of time in trying to overcome 
the bad first impressions they make. They apologize 
and explain in letters. But apology and explanation 
usually have very little effect, because they are so 
much weaker than the strong picture of the first im¬ 
pression, which frequently persists in spite of all 
efforts to change it. Hence it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance for a youth who is trying to establish him¬ 
self to be very careful of the impression he makes. 
A bad first impression may be the means of barring 
him from credit and depreciating his worth at the 
very outset of his career. 

“If you can leave the impression that you are a 
man first, that your manhood stands high up above 
everything else, that your integrity and your 
nobility are the most salient things about you and 
tower high above your other qualities, if people can 
see a real man behind everything else you exhibit, 
you will get the world’s confidence.” 


“Rubinstein sternly forbade any such movements as 
throwing back the head, or dreamful swaying of the 
body, or gymnastics with the arms. ‘These things,’ he 
said, ‘may make money and excite the worship of the 
foolish, but they do not become the real artist and great 
musician ’.”—Josef Hoffman. 

















THE ETUDE 


SOURCES OF MUSICAL INSPIRATION. 


BY D. C. PARKER. 


Time was when bards and minstrels received their 
inspiration from the physical features and natural 
beauties of the countries in which they dwelt; when 
the meadows spotted with flowers, when the sea 
dancing in the sun and the sound of the wind over 
the mountains proved sufficient for their needs. 
Those were the days of simplicity of theme and of 
method of expression, when songs were carried 
down from father to son through many generations. 
In those early times we get a glimpse of what the 
song was in its beginnings—the expression of glad¬ 
ness at the wide, beautiful world around, the pagan 
joy of feeling that one is alive. Here, then, was 
a groping after a form of art not without its in¬ 
teresting and instructive features, for, with all its 
shortcomings, it lay near to the common life of man. 

“On old and young,” says Herbert Spencer, “the 
pressure of modern life puts a still-increasing strain,” 
and as this is true of commerce and national life, 
so is it true of music. No longer can it be said 
that men drink at the fountain of their gladness and 
are filled; no longer that mirth and light spirits are 
the essence of their work. Each succeeding genera¬ 
tion takes upon it an additional weight of responsi¬ 
bility, and is consequently more bound up in the 
complexities of modern existence. That this has 
been felt more and more in music it would be idle 
to deny, and these conditions have led men to new 
sources of inspiration and other subjects which their 
predecessors would never have thought of illustra¬ 
ting. The poet who spoke of 

“The still, sad music of humanity” 
described not inaptly much of our modern music, for 
there is a decided tendency towards pessimism in the 
compositions of to-day which seems too pronounced 
and too deliberate to ever have been produced by 
chance. It is much more like the result of existing 
conditions: the art has become modern and compli¬ 
cated as life has become more strenuous and com¬ 
plex; it bears the same relation to the existence of 
men and women in this age as the simple songs of 
singers and lutenists did when days were full of 
repose. It is interesting to compare the two con¬ 
ditions; in the one case the sources of inspiration 
were curiously few, in the other music has been 
used as a means of depicting what it is hardly able 
to do. 

Inspiration from Nature. 

It is good to look on this picture and on this. 
Haydn, living quietly and uneventfully under the 
protection of his patron, writes his music which re¬ 
flects the nature of the man, simple, genial, unaf¬ 
fected; the sources of his inspiration were his own 
good qualities, his piety, his lovable nature, his great, 
overwhelming joy in this grand life. With Bee¬ 
thoven the conditions are the same, but there are 
ripples upon the quiet waters of the sea; there are 
broodings, and questionings, and moments of sor¬ 
row; but there is, above all, the triumphal song of 
the optimist, of the man who can rise above the 
conditions among which he must pass his daily life. 
And we can see the Beethoven who enjoyed the 
country with its birds and its trees in the Pastoral 
Symphony. 

Much of the musician’s inspiration must neces¬ 
sarily come from within, but outside conditions af¬ 
fect him also. With Schumann and Chopin we feel 
this at once. The romantic literature of Germany 
runs through the former’s works. He sought to say 
the same in tones as Jean Paul and Byron did in 
words. With Chopin it is much the same. He does 
not get his suggestion from the market-place, with 
its hurryings to and fro; rather does an attitude of 
mind or a passing mood form his theme. And so 
his music is tender, or graceful, or melancholy, just 
as his fancy willed it. In like manner did Berlioz 
fashion his music. We can imagine him wandering 
about Nice, dwelling on the subject of “King Lear” 
with such enthusiasm that his music rises up within 
him and cries to be put down on paper. 

Inspiration from Literature. 

The great movements which are constantly follow¬ 
ing one another in all spheres of activity have in¬ 
creased the sources of the musician’s inspiration. 
That continual process of elimination of which Hegel 
speaks, and by means of which civilization advances. 


has widened the bounds of musical art by giving to 
the composer a large variety of subjects on which 
to form his theme. Liszt bases a symphonic poem 
on a few lines of Lamartine, thus taking his inspira¬ 
tion from contemporary literature. 

Even further does Richard Strauss go. The names 
of his orchestral works show the infinite variety of 
the subjects he attempts to illustrate. “Don Juan” 
and “Tod und Verklarung” belong to his early years, 
but in “Heldenleben” he seeks to portray the career 
of a hero, and in “Also sprach Zarathustra” the 
philosophy of Nietzsche has obviously been in his 
mind. Here, we might say, is the point of contact 
between music and life, and music and philosophy 
as exemplified in modern works. The simple strains 
of the old masters seem to have been left as com¬ 
pletely behind as have the old tales beginning with 
“once upon a time”—the tales of Grimm and Hauft 
and Hans Christian Andersen. But as the world ad¬ 
vances with all its noise and bustle so must music 
advance, and that of Strauss and his contemporaries 
is the music of to-day just as the music of Bach, 
Gluck, and Haydn was the music of their own time. 
Their art was simpler and more direct, for the world 
was younger. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the sources of in¬ 
spiration in the past and those in the present more 
widely marked than in the opera. In its infancy the 
opera exhibited the relationship which it bore to the 
Greek drama and the old miracle play; in those days, 
and for a considerable period afterwards, the sub¬ 
jects with which it most frequently dealt were all 
much alike. They partly accounted for the formalism 
and pedantry which characterized it during the time 
of the pre-Rossini school. It dealt, for example, with 
classical subjects, some of which were well adapted 
to musical treatment, while others were not cal¬ 
culated to draw out the best that was in the com¬ 
poser. The “Orpheus” and the “Echo” have passed, 
if not for ever, at least temporarily into the back¬ 
ground; we have “Pagliacci,” with its plot of love, 
hate, and vengeance taking place among peasants 
in Calabria; “La Boheme,” which is drawn from the 
tender and pathetic pages of Henri Miirger; “Eugene 
Onegin,” a story of Russian life by Pushkin; “Pelleas 
et Melisande,” taken from the mystic Maeterlinck. 
It is not true, then, that modern forms of expression 
have widely and deeply influenced music? What a 
change from the old type of opera subject to such 
ones as “Madame Butterfly” and “Salome!” 

In music finality is death. So long as the activity 
of men causes changes in conditions, so long must 
music change; but, from whatever sources composers 
seek inspiration, there is no doubt that in modern 
times the subjects from which the composer can 
choose are of infinitely greater variety .—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF PIANFORTE TONE 
PRODUCTION. 


BY ERNEST LEES. 


Much misconception of the piano keys’ require¬ 
ments arises from the fact that only a very small 
portion of the action presents itself to the eye, viz., 
the ivory or ebony covered end. The term "key” 
should convey to the mind the whole leverage sys¬ 
tem, from the ivory covered end to the hammer end. 
During performance try to realize, therefore, that the 
key is a “mechanical continuation of the finger,” for, 
by the fingers’ contact with the ivory clad surface, 
we can fully control and give motion to the opposite’ 
“hammer” end of the action. To accurately judge a 
“force-amount” it will be necessary to apply the 
same nature of force in an opposite direction, until 
the one overcomes the other. To ensure success¬ 
ful performance it will be necessary, therefore, for 
pianists to know what amount of force it is that con¬ 
trols the piano key, causing it to return, as it does, 
to its “surface position,” after its release from a de¬ 
pressed position. It follows also that it is firstly 
essential to ascertain the nature of the force present. 

Knowledge of the required weight-amount for this 
purpose is conveyed to our minds by means of our 
“muscular sense,” through the contact of finger with 
the keys’ surface. To obtain, therefore, a ppp that is 
the softest possible tone an instrument is capable of 
producing, it will be necessary to apply just sufficient 
weight to overcome the keys’ opposition to move¬ 
ment. This act of producing the ppp is the founda¬ 


tion of all piano technique. Here let it be under¬ 
stood that it is possible to apply weight upon the 
key insufficient in itself to cause key-movement. The 
act of releasing just sufficient weight to overcome 
key-resistance to the place of sound contact with the 
hammer is the basis of all true tenuto and legato 
technique; similarly, the act of resting on the key- 
surface, without causing key-movement, is the basis 
of all true “staccato” technique. 

Allow me to analyze more fully to show the dis¬ 
tinction between these three acts. To induce 
“tenuto” we must of necessity continue to apply that 
amount of weight which was sufficient to overcome 
key-resistance after such sound commences, for obvi¬ 
ously that same amount required to induce key- 
movement will just suffice to retain the key in its 
depressed position. “Legato” requires precisely the 
same acts, but further, that this “key-resisting” 
weight shall be accurately “passed on” or transferred 
from key to key, thus causing the merging of one 
sound into the next. Now, since “staccato” requires 
weight-amount insufficient to cause key-descent, it 
follows that energy of some part is required to in¬ 
duce this movement. 

This being the case, it also follows that this energy 
shall cease immediately the act of producing sound 
is completed, thus leaving the key free to rebound 
back to its “surface” position. This light resting, 
combined with accurate aiming (or cessation of 
energy at the right moment) is the secret of all 
agility in piano technique. Let students therefore 
learn firstly to produce ppp results from their instru¬ 
ments; by so doing they learn to use and control their 
piano “bows;” they learn to realise, through their 
muscular sense, that there does exist such a thing 
as key-resistance to movement, they will ultimately 
learn to be always conscious of this resistance dur¬ 
ing performance, and finally they will learn to realize 
that this resistance of the key is the very means 
whereby they are enabled to control the same, and 
produce their desired results with accuracy and 
certainty. 


A GOOD WAY TO TEACH ODD RHYTHMS. 


BY CAROL SHERMAN. 


Teachers not infrequently find it difficult to teach 
certain rhythmic groups to children who have a 
poorly pronounced rhythmic sense. This is espe¬ 
cially true in cases where the pupil has during the 
absence between lessons practiced incorrectly, and 
thus formed a habit of playing certain rhythmic 
groups in such a manner that all the protestations 
of the teacher seem wasted. 

. The logical cure for musical ailments of this kind 
is, of course, to re-teach the rhythmic difficulty by 
going over and over the notes time and time again 
at a very slow rate, after the teacher has thoroughly 
explained the cause of the trouble and assured him¬ 
self that the pupil has thoroughly comprehended the 
correct manner of performance. This is a long and 
tiresome process which some pupils dislike very 
greatly. The interest of an extremely nervous pupil, 
for instance, may be ruined by compelling the pupil 
to go through such a course. What is needed is 
some simple device, such as the following which was 
an accidental discovery of the writer: 

While giving a lesson, I found that a pupil could 
often comprehend a rhythm by comparing it with 
some well-known word. For instance, one pupil 
came^to me once with the simple rhythmic figure 
of a dotted eight note, followed by a sixteenth, and 

then followed by a quarter note thus: J3J The pupil 
instead of playing these notes as indicated, insisted 
upon playing them with the first and second notes 
as eighth notes, and with an unwarranted accent 
u P° n the second note. The habit was so firmly fixed 
that the pupil continually reverted to the incorrect 
performance despite frequent warnings. It then 
occurred to me that the correct rhythm should sound 
like the alternation of the syllables in the word 
stimulate.” I suggested this to the pupil, and the 
difficulty was immediately overcome. This opened 
up a broad avenue as to the possibilities of the idea 
and although the one-word plan could only be ap¬ 
plied to small groups, I found that it was possible 
to combine words into short sentences to suit longer 
rhythmic groups and phrases. A little ingenuity 
upon the part of the teacher will suggest innumerable 
words that can be prescribed for almost every 
rhythmic error the pupil may have fallen into. 
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Mothers as Assistant Teachers 

By CALVIN BRAINARD CADY 


It is commonly understood that a mathematician 
is he who thinks mathematics, and that he is no 
more of a mathematician than he demonstrates in 
mathematical conceptions. If it were as commonly 
understood that a musician is one who thinks music, 
that is, conceives, actually forms the music in 
thought, a better music education would be desired, 
and a more serious effort be made by both parents 
and teachers to solve the problem of how to realize 
it. Unfortunately this is not the general notion. 
That music involves a very complex intellectual 
activity is not recognized by the public, not even 
by men and women in educational circles. 

There are not a few, however, who realize the 
fact that music is indeed a mode of thought, some¬ 
thing to be conceived, to be intellectually idealized. 
This article is addressed, therefore, especially to 
those who recognize the impossibility of any music 
education apart from the exercise of the same modes 
of mental activity that are involved in the mastery 
of all other serious subjects of study. It is open to 
serious question, however, whether parents of this 
class realize the breadth and intensity of the intel¬ 
lectual demands of music study upon the child. The 
reason for such doubt lies in the nature and magni¬ 
tude of the demands made upon the youngest stud¬ 
ent of music. 

Music and Mathematics. 

Perhaps no two studies approach more nearly the 
nature and complexity of the intellectual processes 
involved in the mastery of music than language. 
English, for example, and mathematics. If we com¬ 
pare music as a subject of study with mathematics 
and language, it will be plain that in the matter of 
complexity, as a mode of intellectual activity, music 
will, at least, hold its own. But when to the intel¬ 
lectual conception of the music ideas themselves 
vve add the mental mastery of the science of music 
with its extremely complex notation and nomencla¬ 
ture, language and mathematics fall behind in cer¬ 
tain modes of mental activity. Still further, when 
we add to this the mastery, the mental grasp of the 
complex mechanism for the expression of music 
thought, the magnitude of the subject exceeds 
mathematics and language in the complex nature 
of its intellectual demands. 

A genuine music education, therefore, involves:— 

(1) The development of the capacity to conceive 
music ideas, and their relation, unity and aesthetic 
values, or content. 

(2) A technical understanding of the science, 
notation and nomenclature of music. 

(3) A mental grasp of the spacial, tactual, rhyth¬ 
mic, harmonic and dynamic elements of technique. 

Apart from the inherently complex nature of the 
subject, certain personal and accidental impedi¬ 
ments beset the realization of this conception of 
music education. 

(1) Parents and students for various reasons, but 
mainly through ignorance of the real problem, are 
too willing to substitute mere technical efficiency 
for music conception and expression. 

(2) On the other hand, both parents and students 
are too unwilling to wait for a capacity to think 
music to develop to a point where the musician, the 
music thinker, shall dominate all technical activities. 
That is, students and parents are not willing to 
work patiently and persistently until music concep¬ 
tion and feeling vitalize all so-called physical activi¬ 
ties involved in the expression of music. Because 
the average student can gain the technical facility 
of a gymnast more easily than he can develop bona 
fide music conceptions, he is not willing to wait 
until he really has something to say. 

Lack of Time for Thorough Study. 

Aside from these personal elements of the equa¬ 
tion, however, we find others that are accidental, 
and at present beyond the control of both student 
and teacher. 

Lack of time for study is perhaps the most seri¬ 
ous of these impediments to a higher artistic and 
scientific music education, because it stands in the 
way of the majority of those who, seeing the dif¬ 
ference between manufactured male and female 


pianolas and. the musician, the genuine music 
thinker, really desire to become musicians, and to 
be possessed by ideas worth the mental labor of at¬ 
tainment, and equally worth the mental toil neces- 
sory to a mastery of an efficient music-technique— 
that is, a technique equal to all demands of formal 
and aesthetic expression. In respect to the majority 
of children, the lack of opportunity for sufficient 
study arises from the enormous demands our school 
curricula make upon the time the average student 
can give to study. 

Coupled with this lack of time for study is in¬ 
sufficient class-room work, that is, infrequent les¬ 
sons. Through daily class-room work, the com¬ 
plexities of language and mathematics are mastered 
by simple stages. No child, in at least the earlier 
elementary grades, is expected to do work outside 
of the class-room, for the simple reason that he 
does not know how to study. It is the real province 
of class-room work to awaken, develop, direct and 
strengthen processes of thought; to lead the child 
into an understanding of how to study, how to think, 
how to search and know the truth of any subject. 
If the frequent lesson is necessary in the study of 
mathematics and language, how much greater the 
need for daily class-room work in the music educa¬ 
tion of the child. 

Three important factors in the solution of the 
educational problem, therefore, are to be taken into 
consideration: (1) the lack of time for study; (2) 
lack of daily lessons, involving (3) expense. 

The possibility of the admission of applied music 
into the school curriculum as a major study on a 
par with drawing is steadily growing greater. But 
should this admission be realized, although partially 
meeting the lack of time for study, it will not wholly 
solve the problem. Tuition fees must always remain 
a private and not a public tax, and the high tuition 
fees demanded by really competent teachers of 
music is prohibitive of the daily instruction which 
obtains in other important studies. 

Having seen, in simple outline, what the problem 
is, and some of the specifically important difficul¬ 
ties in the way of its solution, we are prepared to 
discuss the question of how some of these impedi¬ 
ments may be removed in order that the ideals of a 
higher music education may be more nearly realized. 

Assuming that a teacher of recognized standing 
has charge of the music education of the child, one 
of two plans is open, in order to secure the highest 
efficiency: (1) the employment of a paid assistant 
teacher; (2) the assumption of that office by the 
mother. The first plan may be the easier and the 
simplier one for the parent to adopt, but in a large, 
and perhaps the largest, number of cases it is im¬ 
practicable because of the expense. The adoption 
of the class system does not wholly remove the 
element of expense, and in many cases it is im¬ 
practicable. 

The Paid Assistant vs. the Mother. 

But wholly apart from these considerations, under 
proper conditions the second plan is by far the 
more satisfactory solution of the problem. In the 
first place, daily lessons can be more easily secured, 
and, secondly, it admits of a reduction in the number 
of lessons given by the regular teacher, thus reduc¬ 
ing expenses. But the question arises: Is it pos¬ 
sible for mothers to assume this office of assistant 
teacher, and under what conditions? 

In answering this question it is taken for granted 
that the regular teacher is one who has attained to 
the ranks of those who have not only a real knowl¬ 
edge of music, but also a clear understanding of the 
principles and processes of higher education in gen¬ 
eral, and of that which obtains in other subjects of 
study; who has worked out a definite application 
of the principles of education to the study of music 
in all its aspects—intellectual, aesthetic, artistic and 
technical. It is assumed that he or she has an 
understanding of a logical system of music thought, 
and a clear perception of an orderly presentation 
of the subject matter. Still further, it is understood 
that he or she aims to develop musicianship, both 
in an aesthetic, scientific and interpretative sense. 


What the Mother Should Know. 

The mother may become a most valuable assistant 
to such a teacher under the following conditions, 
categorically stated: 

(1) She must have a conceptive knowledge of 
music. That is, she must be able to think music. 
Mere technical knowledge of scales, chords, rhythm, 
notation, etc., is not sufficient; nor mere ability to 
translate black spots on paper into black and white 
keys. She should be able to sing a melody, and 
know how the melodic and harmonic content of 
simple compositions actually sound, not merely how 
they look on the page, or look and feel on the key¬ 
board. She should be able to write out any simple 
diatonic or chromatic melody correctly as to pitch 
and rhythm. Any knowledge of the science of 
music not based on actual music thinking, music 
conception, is not only quite useless, but a hindrance 
to true educational work. An extended knowledge 
of the science of music is not necessary. All such 
knowledge which may, and of course will, come out 
in the child’s development the mother can easily 
grasp during the lessons, and apply according to the 
teacher’s directions. 

(2) Next to this ability to conceive music should 
be placed the power to clearly discern principles 
underlying processes, and to discriminate between 
the spirit and letter, between essentials and non- 
essentials. To slavishly follow the letter of the 
teacher’s work in the class-room would result in 
mechanical processes, and a subversion of the real 
object of the genuine teacher. The regular teacher 
must always depend on the assistant’s application 
of the principles of his work to every detail, but this 
necessitates initiative and individuality on the part 
of the assistant. Clear penetration into principles, 
strong initiative, quick perception of varying ap¬ 
plications of principles, imaginative resources in dis¬ 
cerning processes, will be more valuable teaching 
assets to the mother than any amount of mere 
technical or scientific knowledge, valuable as such 
knowledge really is. 

(3) Infinite patience and loving sympathy with 
the child are absolutely indispensable. To be able 
to become as a little child, in order to discern the 
child’s thought, and understand the difficulties that 
seem to beset the way; to know when the problem 
has gotten too far beyond the child’s present ability; 
to see the weakness that “seems so strong;” and 
most important, to discern the real strength and 
capacity of the child’s mind and heart—these are 
the deepest needs of the mother. 

The Mother’s Interest. 

By taking up this educational work under the 
guidance of an intelligent, musicianly and broadly 
educational teacher, many mothers may be led to a 
new, deeper, more intimate insight into the lives 
of their children on the side of their intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral natures, help to awaken the 
dormant mental activities, develop higher ideals, 
furnish the mind with pure images of truth and 
beauty, bring into dominance the spiritual nature, 
and in this way be drawn into a closer unity with 
them in mind and heart. 

Let me urge all mothers, though they be not 
active assistant teachers, to make it their business 
to attend every music lesson, if possible, in order to 
know the aims of the teacher. 

Laying aside all prejudices, parents should strive 
to learn the intellectual and moral problems the 
teacher is trying to solve in the education of their 
children. They ought also to know whether the 
work in music has any vital educational value, in¬ 
tellectually, aesthetically, morally. The only way to 
know this is to see the everyday work of the 
teacher, no matter what the subject of study may 
be, become acquainted with his principles, his ideals, 
his processes. 

Nor should this active interest in the child’s 
study be confined to a positive acquaintance with 
the educational work in music alone. In regard to 
our children, there is no greater need to-day than 
that the fathers and mothers shall know the nature 
and educational aims, ideals and processes under 
which their children work. 

The writer can never fail to be grateful to one 
father and mother whose faithful interest in their 
child led one of them to be present at almost every 
music lesson, for they not only gained an insight 
into the problem of music education, but the weak¬ 
nesses and strength, mentally and morally, of their 
child, and were, therefore, wiser in their guidance 
of the child’s education and in their demands for 
faithful work on the part of both child and teacher. 
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WHY PRACTICE IS SO ESSENTIAL. 

BY FREDERIC B. EMERY. 

[This article is based upon a question that almost 
every music teacher is sure to hear many, many 
times during the year. The musical parent fails to 
comprehend why it is necessary for his child to 
sit at the piano hour after hour, playing the same 
notes over and over again. He fails to realize that 
the organs of speech, which have been in continuous 
practice since the child’s infancy, have little difficulty 
in expressing thoughts in words, as they are re¬ 
ceived in visual impressions by the child from the 
printed page, during the process of reading. He 
also fails to comprehend the great complexity of 
music and the fact that the fingers are required to 
receive a training that is entirely different from any 
previous discipline to which they have been sub¬ 
mitted. Teachers will find it profitable to call the 
attention of parents to this article. It came to us 
as a somewhat lengthy and psychological disquisi¬ 
tion upon the subject and we requested the author 
to present his ideas in popular form, so that teachers 
could present the matter to parents.— The Editor.] 

A few days ago a friend asked me in all serious¬ 
ness: “Why is it necessary for anyone to practice 
music? Why is it impossible for most musicians to 
play well at sight? I can read my newspaper as 
soon as I see it and do not have to go over the 
sentences eight or ten times before I know what 
they mean. I might be able to play ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
well, and if it happened to be the only piece I knew 
I would not think it strange if I could not play 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ But if I had had all of the 
notes it seems to me that I ought to be able to 
play any piece at sight, if the same notes were 
there; if new notes should appear I might have to 
practice them, but I cannot see any sense in the 
daily grind of practice which my wife says is neces¬ 
sary before she will play a new piece before com¬ 
pany.” So many find the same question arise in 
the course of their music study and seem so utterly 
unable to answer it that it seems reasonable to in¬ 
quire into the causes which compel practice—even 
after one has become rather proficient. If it seems 
that it ought to be as easy to read and play notes 
as it is to read print, while the fact remains that it 
is not as easy, there must be some fundamental dif¬ 
ference in the requirements upon the individual. 

The general run of reading comprises only a few 
thousand words, more than half of which are learned 
orally by the child before he goes to school. When 
the shild is taught to read he is usually taught by the 
group method—that is, he recognizes the word as a 
whole, and not as separate parts, and after a while 
hardly notices the separate letters, and later on will 
be able to grasp the meaning of an entire group of 
words at a glance, without stopping to pronounce the 
individual words at all. Then it will be noticed that 
certain words naturally follow certain other words, 
so that when we hear one or two of the words at 
the beginning we can infer what is to follow. For 
example, if some one begins to say, “The man 

harnessed his -,” and then stops, we naturally 

infer that the next word is horse. If we are read¬ 
ing, and come to a group of letters and words all 
together, we have to stop until we can decipher the 
separate words, as in this—and then we know what 
it means. 

Now, in music it is different. In the first place, in 
order to have the melody clear each note must be 
distinguished. It has to be treated as an individual, 
and would thus require as much effort as an entire 
group of words in ordinary printed matter. We 
cannot pick a note or a measure here and there and 
get the entire meaning. Each note must be carefully 
analyzed and treated as an individual, fitting into 
the composition as a whole. What, then, is involved 
in the reading and playing of a musical note, which 
to the layman “Ought to be as easy as reading simple 
prose?” 

The Enormous Complexity of Music. 

First, the musician must bear in mind the key, 
placing the sharps and flats where they belong, and 
being prepared for any accidentals. He must observe 
both time and tempo, taking the piece at the proper 
velocity, and dividing the time of each measure be¬ 
tween the different notes, so that each will receive 
its own share. He must know the pitch of the 
note, which tells him which key of the piano to 
strike, or where to place his finger if he is playing 
a stringed instrument, as the violin. On the piano, 
any key may be struck with any one of the ten 
fingers, but usually, in any passage, there is only 


one that will give the desired effect. On the violin, 
there are even greater possibilities, for there are 
seven main positions, and the half position, each 
with different fingering. Many notes can be played 
in all of the positions, and some can be played with 
any one of the four fingers on each of the four 
strings. Which of the various possibilities, then, 
is one of the questions to be decided by the player. 

A violinist must consider whether the note is to 
be played arco, pizzacato or harmonic. If pizzacato, 
whether right or left hand is to be used; if arco, 
whether staccato, legato or slurred; if slurred, 
whether ordinary or syncopated; if staccato, to what 
extent, and with which style of bowing, etc., the 
changes frequently coming every two or three notes; 
if harmonic, whether it is to be played with one 
finger or two; if with two, whether the interval be¬ 
tween the fingers is a third, a fourth, or a fifth. He 
must consider the style of bowing; whether long or 
short; which part of the bow to use; the direction 
of motion, etc. He must decide which part of the 
string will give the best effect, and must be pre¬ 
pared for all the various ornaments th-t appear from 

All this without much regard for expression. 
When we attempt to bring out the soul of the 
music, and to have it speak to our listeners, we 
have to consider such things as piano or forte; 
special accents; rhythm; major or minor; phrasing, 
etc., so that the music may tell us what it has to 
say. Now since all of these things must be con¬ 
sidered in the playing of a single note, how much 
more complicated is the problem wh->n we consider 
the playing of two or more notes at the same time. 

Automatic Playing Sometimes Necessary. 

From the mental side we notice that it takes time 
to think. We cannot respond in absolutely no time 
at all. Suppose we were to move a finger as soon 
as we see a certain letter, say A. When we know 
which letter to expect there is a slight interval of 
time after we see it before we are able to lift the 
finger. Now, if we do net know which letter is 
coming next, we first have to determine our letter 
before we know whether we are to raise the finger 
or to keep it still, and this lengthens the time. It is 
found by experiment that it takes as long for a 
single letter to be recognized as for an entire group 
of words, so that we can easily see that when we 
are trying a new piece of music we require as much 
time for the individual notes as we require to grasp 
the meaning of an entire sentence. When experi¬ 
ment shows that we can recognize only from six to 
eighteen words per second, even after long practice 
with perfectly familiar words, a person who can play 
a group of sixteen notes in a second, as would occur 
in a presto movement where 240 quarter notes are 
to be played each minute and the notes are six¬ 
teenths, is certainly equaling the best records of 
recognizing words if he can keep it up for one 
second. How much more wonderful is it then if 
he can play the entire piece at the given tempo, 
even after practice, and continue the rapid motions 
for several minutes at a time? Several good violin¬ 
ists play the Perpetual Motion, by Paganini, in three 
minutes, which means twenty-oue notes each second. 
It is said that Paganini could play it in one minute. 

If a river starts to cut out a new channel, months, 
or even years, may pass before the first drop of 
water goes clear through the new channel. Our 
brains send out nervous discharges through certain 
channels, and if we wish to wear out a new path 
it takes time to get everything in shape to enable 
us to respond readily. The pupil must be helped 
to bend the finger, or to draw the bow, but after 
he has done it for awhile it seems perfectly easy 
for him and he wonders why he ever had any dif¬ 
ficulty. The possibilities of combination in music are 
practically endless, so that it is impossible for any¬ 
one ever to become perfectly acquainted with all the 
possible arrangements of the notes even for a single 
octave. If each combination requires at first even 
a little time to think out the best way of getting 
the results desired, our wonder need not be, “Why 
does a musician not play a new piece perfectly at 
sight,” but rather, “Why is he able to play at sight 
as well as he does ?” 


I have been a great deal happier since I have given 
up thinking about what is easy and pleasant and 
being discontented because I could not have my own 
way. Our life is determined for us, and it makes the 
mind very free when we give up wishing and only 
think of bearing what is laid upon us and doing what 
is given us to do .—Oeorge Eliot, 


STIMULATING THE PUPIL’S AMBITION. 


BY MADAME A. PUPIN. 


III. 

The third way to arouse the enthusiasm of pupils 
is to urge them to attend good concerts as often as 
possible, and to subscribe for one or more musical 
periodicals. 

What would be thought of parents who would 
pay for two or three years' instruction in German, 
and who knew that their children were doing 
nothing but conjugating verbs and declining nouns, 
all the while not hearing a word of German spoken, 
and not seeing or reading a German book? 

Equally absurd is it for students to practice ex¬ 
ercises year after year, and try to learn pieces they 
have never heard played, and not go to concerts 
to see and hear how these exercises are made use of 
in artistic work, and to hear what pieces sound like 
when they are worked up to a finish. 

Many students have gone to a concert and heard 
the artist play a piece they themselves had worked 
on. How often have these students been heard to 
say: “I play that piece myself, but I had no idea 
it sounded like that.” 

A concert is equal to several lessons, and there 
are teachers who have been , willing to lose lessons, 
that their pupils might have the opportunity to at¬ 
tend a fine concert, knowing its value to them. 

Reading a musical journal not only increases a 
student’s interest in music, but it encourages her to 
greater effort, to read how others have overcome 
difficulties that seem to her insurmountable. Some 
teachers insist on their pupils subscribing for The 
Etude, and it is a good idea. 

Enthusiasm is the great secret. The studert 
inspired by enthusiasm will progress, and it should 
be the teacher’s first aim to excite this enthusiasm. 
The teacher who loves her work will nearly always 
be able to inspire her pupils with some of her own 
ardor. No need to appeal to parents for help in 
making pupils practice if you can succeed in intro¬ 
ducing students to some of the wonderful possi¬ 
bilities hidden in the depths of their being. 

THE HYGIENIC POWER OF MUSIC. 

Two English physicians of prominence have re¬ 
cently asserted that the exercise given to the lungs 
in singing is valuable in the prevention and cure of 
diseases of those organs. They consider that in¬ 
creased professional recognition should be extended 
to this special therapeutic agency, as advisable in 
cases where pulmonary consumption is feared. 

Singing involves correct nasal breathing, and this 
means that the air admitted to the lungs is practi¬ 
cally germ free and also the adequate development of 
the upper portions of the respiratory passages. An¬ 
other effect is the maintenance of the elasticity and 
proper expansion of the chest. The necessary 
breathing exercises mean increased functional ac¬ 
tivity of all parts of the lungs. Then, there is the 
improved oxygenation of the blood, which singing 
necessarily promotes. 

. A s we know, most singers, and also those musi- 
cians who perform on wind instruments, are a 
healthy-looking lot. Not many years from now 
music will be recognized as a most valuable curative 
agent, especially in cases of insanity, or morbidity. 
That tired, overwrought, distressed man or woman 
does not know the value of music? How many 
beautiful stories could be told of the power of music 
to sustain and restrain? 

One of the greatest scientists living has testified 
that he was once kept from thought of despair and 
suicide by suddenly hearing in the next house some 
one playing Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 

Some day. instead of putting lunatics in padded 
rooms and sending would-be suicides to jail, we shall 
dose them with beautiful music .—Musical America. 


Does the physician or lawyer weary you with his 
business when you meet him socially? Would you 
not vote him a nuisance if he did? And would you 
not go to some other when in need of advice? From 
this, then, do you not gather that it is poor business 
policy to “talk shop” out of your teaching room? 
Musicians are proverbially clannish. They stick to 
their text too much. If a person wants your profes¬ 
sional advice or comment, let him come to your studio 
for it. Don’t go to spilling it around at the slightest 
opportunity, earning, instead of the respect of your 
acquaintances, the title, b-o-r-e.— F. W. Gates 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 

CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


The T eachers' Round Table is “The Etude's ” Department of Advice for Teachers. If you 
have any vexing problem in your daily work write to the Teachers’ Round Table, 
and if we feel that your question demands an answer that will be of interest 
to our readers we will be glad to print your questions and the answer 


SCALES AND ETUDES. 

“I should like to have your views in the Round Table 
in regard to the advisability of teaching major and 
minor scales together, or whether it is better to teach 
the major first, and the minor after the major is 
learned. I always teach major and relative minor to¬ 
gether, and feel it to be the better way, but so many 
experienced teachers have expressed their preference 
for the other that I should like to see a discussion of 
the matter in the Round Table.” 

The problem involved in this request is not so 
serious as at first thought it might seem to some, 
and for the reason that the scales can be successfully 
taught in either way. It is largely a matter of per¬ 
sonal preference which is pursued. As for myself, I 
prefer to teach the major scales first, simply on the 
principle of one thing at a time. After the pupil has 
thoroughly learned the major scale, understands its 
construction, and has transposed it into the various 
keys until it begins to be felt as a part of his musi¬ 
cal system, then it is time for him to be shown 
the minor scale and the manner in which it differs 
from the major. For this purpose I prefer to take 
the tonic minor to the major rather than the relative. 
Musically young students, irrespective of their ages, 
are not often able at this stage of their education to 
conceive the significance of the idea of relative. So 
many teachers simply teach the minor scale by 
stating that the half steps come in certain places, 
and that the relative minor is found on the third 
descending tone, or the sixth ascending tone, of the 
major. But all this carries no particular meaning 
to the pupil beyond the mere fact that it must be 
so because the teacher says so. It is simply inert 
mechanical knowledge. 

It should be shown to the pupil that the signifi¬ 
cance of major and minor is both harmonic and 
melodic; that the minor differs from the major in the 
substitution of a minor third for the major, and a 
minor sixth for the major sixth. This can be more 
easily shown by using the tonic minor to the major, 
and practicing the two side by side until the pupil 
begins to feel them as well as to have a mechanical 
understanding of them. After the scales themselves 
have become thoroughly learned and understood, 
then the “relative” idea can be taken up and ex¬ 
plained, and will be comprehended at once. It is 
very easy to show a pupil that a major third can 
be made minor by substituting a sound that is a half 
step lower than the upper; in the combination CE, 
for example, substituting E flat for E. The effect 
of the two intervals should be dwelt upon until the 
peculiar and distinctive effect of each can be recog¬ 
nized and felt. I have been surprised on a good 
many occasions, when giving drill in ear training, 
to discover that advanced students, both vocal and 
instrumental, could not tell the difference between 
the major and minor chords. In some instances it 
has required some weeks before their ears could be 
developed to the point in which they could be ab¬ 
solutely sure in identifying the major and minor 
thirds and chords. So Universal is the custom for 
piano students to simply learn to strike the right 
keys represented by the notes, without analyzing the 
aural effects, and for vocal students to learn songs 
by rote, even when they become advanced enough 
to sing grand opera arias, that it does not occur to 
them to think of such things. Some students can 
identify major and minor intervals, apparently by 
instinct, from the very first, and of course it is a 
great pleasure to teach such pupils. But with those 
who do not naturally possess this faculty the minor 
scale should be taught in such a way as to cultivate 
it, so that the ear can recognize the major and minor 
intervals as soon as they are sounded, at least the 
thirds which are the determining intervals of the 
triads. From the standpoint of musicianship, it is 
of but little use to teach pupils how to construct 
scales by mechanically locating the steps and half 
steps, unless the ear can be taught to recognize 
them as well. Many players are like those who learn 


to read a foreign language, recognizing the words 
and rhetorical construction upon the printed page, 
but unable to understand a word when it is spoken. 
Such players are not musicians in the best sense of 
the term any more than those who can read in a 
foreign tongue are linguists in that language. 

“As one of the many admirers of the Round Table 
Department who is benefited by it monthly, I venture 
to ask for a little advice. With all my former pupils 
I have been in the habit of using ‘Kohler's Method’ 
along with ‘Plaidy’s Technique,’ and for studies 
Czerny, Op. 599; Loeschhom, Op. 65, and Kohler, Op. 

50. I have started my last two pupils with ‘Presser’s 
First Steps,’ and Plaidy. These two pupils are quite 
opposite in every way. One is eighteen years of age, 
a beginner unable to read a note, very quick of percep¬ 
tion, a most diligent worker, with a good will, deter¬ 
mination and ambition. She never misses a point and 
is a delight. I always look forward to her lesson 

“The other is a dreamy, absent-minded, innocent dear 

school, her teacher told me if I wished to save my 
reputation to decline to take her, for they had despaired 
of her promotion at school. But I determined to please, 
her parents by trying her, and see what I could do 
for her with the help of ’Presser’s Method,’ for I love 
beginners, especially children, knowing exactly where 
they stand. I must confess that once my heart failed 
me, but I still have hopes. 

“Now would you advise me to use these studies in 
each of these cases, and in what order? What would 
you suggest as the best method of teaching a study? 
Would you work for perfection in each before taking 
up another? How much should be given at each 
lesson? 1 might add that in the case of the older 
pupil I tried an experiment, as I thought, all my own, 
that of teaching the theory of the scale before the 
scale itself. How easy it made matters 1 She grasped 
the entire situation at one lesson, so that in place of 
a drudgery, the scale became a pleasure. Soon after 
I had tried this, I read an article along the same line 
by Madame Pupin in the January Etude.” 

You were doing very well when you were making 
use of Kohler, but you showed that you were in 
the line of progress when you took up “Presser’s 
First Steps.” The methods of teaching beginners 
have changed materially since the time when Kohler 
wrote, and many new ideas have come into vogue, 
in regard to the various touches, that are better pre¬ 
pared for in the more modern books. The “First 
Steps” takes up the elements in a very simple and 
easily comprehensible manner, and is a book that 
can be readily adapted to every order of mind and 
ability. After having passed through it, it is a good 
idea to take up the first volume of the Standard 
Course as a review. It is true, it passes over the 
same ground, but it is a little more difficult, and will 
give the teacher an opportunity to still more thor¬ 
oughly establish the student’s foundation, the one 
weak point in so many players’ education. 

Few teachers realize the great importance of re¬ 
view work. Pupils naturally hate the review that 
makes them go back and go over things they think 
they have already learned once, something they en¬ 
tirely outgrow when they become advanced players, 
and realize that the repertoires of the great virtuoso 
pianists, which they practice year in and year out, 
are nothing but constant reviewing—but if the re¬ 
viewing is done with new material it does not seem 
irksome, especially if the teacher does not inform 
them it is a review, in which case they will not even 
know it. The object of such a review is twofold. 

The tendency of elementary pupils, before their 
hands become established in making correct hand 
and finger motions, with a comfortable feeling of 
freedom in them while playing, is to constrain their 
hands when picking out a new piece, especially if it 
is a little difficult for them. This feeling of freedom 
can be more easily established in a review. Second, 
in such a review, the teacher can take up all points 
of technical weakness that have shown themselves, 
see that they are corrected and the hand made ready 
for taking up the second stage of study. If the first 
book of the Standard Course is used for review pur¬ 
poses, the earlier pages may be well omitted. The 
teacher will use his judgment as to where the pupil 
would better begin. 


Do I hear someone ask if Plaidy is not also out¬ 
dated by more modern books? I would answer no 
to this, for the reason that Plaidy is only a com¬ 
pendium of the passage work to be found in the 
works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert, or what is known as the classical reper¬ 
toire, and this should be acquired and thoroughly 
mastered before the more modern work is attempted. 

During the first two books of the Standard Course 
not so much etude work will be required, as there is 
a liberal supply of appropriate etudes included in 
them. Suitably selected pieces that will engage the 
pupil’s interest, however, should be used. For 
Czerny you will find the “Selected Studies” of Lieb- 
ling most valuable. Czerny wrote such a vast 
number of etudes, most of which are unusable, from 
lack of time if nothing else, that the value of a 
selection like that of Liebling can scarcely be over¬ 
rated. 

For elementary pupils of such widely varied 
temperaments as you mention, I see no reason why 
you cannot use this same material with equal ad¬ 
vantage, the only difference being the manner in 
which you adapt it to the requirements of each. If 
they were more advanced, individual variation in 
the music selected for each would, of course, be 
necessary. With the “absent-minded” pupil, a good 
deal more review work of the kind I have outlined 
will probably be necessary than with the bright one. 
I doubt if you will need the Loeschhorn, Op. 65, or 
the Kohler, Op. 50, if you use the Czerny “Selected 
Etudes.” The best method to employ with such 
etudes as the Czerny, and those in the Standard 
Course, is to bring each to as great perfection as 
possible. Perfection being impossible, it is only a 
relative term. Some pupils are so dull, however, 
that they will need to go over their etudes a second 
time. It is well to forearm such pupils against dis¬ 
appointment, however, by keeping them informed 
that such a review is usual and to be expected, and 
when an etude is dropped, by telling them that it 
will be perfected at the review. The amount to be 
given at each lesson you will have to learn by ex¬ 
perience. It will depend largely upon the aptness 
of the pupil and the amount of time devoted to 
practice. 


“I shall be mos 
following questions: 
“(1) How much 

advanced than the 
elusive of etudes. 


t grateful if 

time should 1 
each day, a 
third or fo 
n finger exei 


he average pupil, who 

rises, scales, etc., ex- 
, improve my sight- 


With so very small an amount of time in which to 
practice, I do not see how more than ten minutes 
a day can be spent on scales and arpeggios. I 
should suggest that these be taken up on alternate 
days, five minutes being spent on them, and five 
minutes upon other necessary technical form as 
they come up in the course of the work. 

You can improve your sight-reading by taking 
music that is not very difficult for you technically, 
and spending as much time as you can in simply 
playing it over and over, in proper tempo, and not 
stopping to correct mistakes. You will find that 
you will gradually acquire the ability to grasp 
phrases much more readily, and to play them with 
fewer mistakes. For such practice it is better to 
have the music seem new to you. Therefore, do 
not play more than twice in succession at the 
moment. The practice of four-hand music is ex¬ 
cellent for this purpose, especially with someone 
who reads better than you do, and shows a con¬ 
stant tendency to hurry you along. 

It is not necessary for a child to have a knowl¬ 
edge of arithmetic in order to be able to count 
elementary music. He can be easily taught to count 
four, for example, for a whole note, two on a half, 
and one on a quarter. Any more complicated sub¬ 
divisions, however, will probably have to be man¬ 
aged by rote at first, until a little knowledge of 
figures can be acquired. 


“Would you 1 
together with M: 
visable to study 
the use of the m 


advise the use of the Czerny 
ason’s ‘Touch and Technic?’ Is 
Mason’s ‘Touch and Technic* w 


it ad- 
irithout 


Most certainly the Czerny etudes can be taken 
up with advantage in connection with Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic.” The latter does not take the 
place of etudes, but is a method of systematizing 
the practice of scales, arpeggios, etc. It tells how 
such practice should be done, and as such is in- 

(Continued on page337.) 
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THE ETUDE 



I N a recent editorial in The Etude we endeavored to show that music, litera¬ 
ture and art are not the moral preceptors they are commonly supposed to 
be. If music alone fostered good morals many of our most noted com- 
posers would have led very different lives. If art alone fostered morals Paris, 
with its ever open treasuries of art, would be the most moral city of the uni- 
v *r. se - . ett 5 r i a . ? ne . fostere d morals, how indeed may we account for the 
obhquations of Goldsmith, de Quincey, George Sand, Byron or Poe? The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from the Ladies’ Home Journal indicates that Mr. Bole has the 
forceful*English"* 1 ^ beCn g °° d en0Ugh t0 put il in his cust °mary logical and 
“What Good is Music, Anyhow? Has it any relation to human life? If not, 
what claim has it to serious consideration? Has it any ethical power? Not at 
all. It has no more moral force in itself than has painting. It may treat 
occasionally of moral or immoral subjects, but these subjects lie outside of 
music itself as an art. It is just an art, and nothing else. Its mission is to put 
beauty into the world, to add to the sum-total of our highest and most refining 
pleasures. Its purpose is to give delight by its appeal to intellect and feeling 
It is a creation of artistic form and captivating detail. It is not a treasure-house 
of cheap sentimentalism, nor a consolation in time of trouble. When music 
eithe . r ° f tbe ? e relations to a man because he associates it with 
something outside of itself. He is comforted by ‘The Lord is my Shepherd’- 
but the words, not the music, make the real appeal. Music takes hold of the 
nund by its brilliant, picturesque and logical arrangement of melodic ideas, by 
its development of them in accordance with a broad and masterly artistic design 
When it is employed as an illustrative art, as in the case of the modern opera, 
it courts our approval by its passionate voicing of the -elemental moods and 
emotions of humanity. This is its relation to life, and this is its claim to con- 
sideration as one of the humanities/' 

Mr. Bok, however, fails to give due credit to the educational importance of 
music. It is only in this direction that music can have any value whatever as a 
moral force. Anyone who has studied music conscientiously has been made 
aware of the exceptionally excellent mental drill that the art provides. Merely 
hearing music, without understanding its construction, does not provide this 
wonderful mind discipline which practically all of our great educators have esti¬ 
mated very highly. We do not know of any study in the entire educational 
curriculum, from kindergarten to university, that trains the mind and at the 
same time renders the parts of the body employed in execution so obedient to 
the mind, that we would deem of more practical importance in the development 
of human character than music. But music is only a part of the educational 
system. It is a far more essential part than many laymen are willing to allow. 
Horace Mann, for instance, held the regular study of music in very high esteem, 
and the following paragraph indicates in a most beautiful manner how high was 
this great educator s conception of moral integrity and manhood: 

‘The man who sells one thing for another, or less for more, or an inferior 
for a superior quality, though he may enter a large item on the ‘Profit’ side of 
his earthly ledger, yet, in the Book of Life he will find it entered on the side 
ot Loss. What are palaces and equipages, what though a man could cover a 
continent with his title deeds, or an ocean with his commerce, compared with 
conscious rectitude; with a face that never turns pale at the accuser’s voice; with 
a bosom that never throbs at the fear of exposure; with a heart that might be 
turned inside out and discover no stain of dishonor? To have done no man a 
wrong; to have put your signature to no paper to which the purest angel in 
heaven might not have been an attesting witness; to walk and live unseduced, 
within arm s length of what is not your own; with nothing between your desire 
and its gratification but the invisible law of rectitude—this is to be a MAN." 

F OR nine years a paper was published in Kansas City, Mo., under the name 
of The Independent. One day the editor, Mr. George Creel, woke up to 
the fact that The Independent was a poor name for a weekly journal in¬ 
tended for national circulation. He accordingly changed it to The Newsbook 
There are hundreds of papers called The Independent in as many different cities 
all oyer the country but there is probably only one Newsbook. Mr. Creel had 
simply followed the line of least resistance and let his predecessors do his 
thinking' for him. If you are really interested in your musical work you must 
make it as individual as you possibly can—it must represent you and not some 
habit of thought you have submissively consented to don. If you contemplate 
starting a music school or any other enterprise do not take the name of “The 
American Conservatory,” or “The National School of Music,” or any appellation 
of this kind. Devise one that suits your immediate needs, for names of the 
kind we have described have been used time and again in all parts of the 
country. 

Moreover, your entire management of your professional work, both from 
the business and artistic standpoint, should be indicative of your individuality 
Herein lies the success of Kipling, Elbert Hubbard, John Wanamaker and 
De Pachraan and in fact all men and women in all lines of human endeavor who 
have made a position and not indolently permitted themselves to recline in 
someone else’s intellectual niche. Professor James has indicated to us how 
habits of thought develop into prejudices which, in themselves, are vices quite 
as pronounced as the drink vice, the drug vice or the tobacco vice 

Without being too radical, form the habit of shunning the ruts of conven¬ 
tionalism. Now, George Creel, of Newsbook fame, puts in big letters upon 
the front of his paper, “This paper has no desire to think for you, but simply 
strives to aid you in thinking for yourself.” That comes very near being the 
policy of The Etude in its efforts to assist those who require musical instruc- 
tion and information. 


A DEPARTMENT store in a leading American city recently inserted this 
advertisement pertaining to mechanical pianoforte playing devices: 

“The old days of drudgery of pianoforte practice are over for thou¬ 
sands of children of the present generation. No child was considered properly 
educated unless long and weary hours were spent at piano practice. To-day, 
unless the child shows a distinct leaning toward musical development, the teach¬ 
ing is of musical appreciation instead of technic.” 

This advertisement was printed by a reputable firm that would not think 
of attempting to sell other merchandise by misleading statements. There will 
never be any mechanical instrument invented that could possibly become a 
substitute for the mental technic that every child who aspires to secure a musi¬ 
cal training sufficient to enable it to appreciate the great masterworks of music 
must acquire. This knowledge must be attained at the keyboard by hours of 
patient labor. 

It is very true that the old days of ceaseless hideous finger exercises, the 
musical pillories, racks and thumb screws of a few decades ago, are now happily 
waning Teachers are learning the great secret of providing fascinating technical 
material so that the mechanical obstacles may be overcome in the most pleasant 
manner possible. As far as our personal experience extends, we have found that 
mechanical playing devices aid, rather than injure, the teacher’s business pros- 
pects. I he possessors of such instruments soon realize that they are nothing 
more than an aggravation and frequently undertake special courses of instruction 
m order to comprehend the wonderful mysteries of the art. The piano plav- 
!o g th deV,C / ‘!i m< ^ ed mt ° anoth f corner on >y to become a dusty monument 
to the considerable sum spent for this ‘substitute for a musical education.” 
We have known of hundreds of instances of this kind. One might as well 
purchase a copy of ‘Les Miserables” and mechanically pronounce the w^rds 
over and over with the vain hope of comprehending the French language without 
'"/lyf' 0 ” a * to ex P ect <L he evolution of a musical education by running 

advertkemenf r< ?“tf / ma £ hme fo ! the P ia "°- Teachers should repudiate 

advertisements like the above and reputable firms should realize that untenable 
and illusive statements, whether intentional or otherwise, are always an un¬ 
desirable reflection upon the house issuing them. 


S UPPOSE your family doctor came to call upon you, some day, and offered 
his professional services in such a way that you would feel very much 

not nffo S t"**!, , t0 . lnfpn ? h,m that y° u did not need his services and could 
not afford to indulge in the luxury of undesired medical attention. Suppose your 

oTu’wTth "t r r b , aker ’ y ° Ur bUtChCr ’ ° r y ° Ur candlestick maker* came 
to you with their intel ectual or material merchandise and put you in the position 
of declining to patronize them. Wouldn’t you consider it an irnpertinem a^noy- 
ance a nuisance? Yet there is a custom in which musicians, in cities and 
towns, indulge that deserves severe condemnation 

The musician, oftentimes the teacher, prepares some form of musical enter¬ 
tainment and instead of advertising the event in the way in which other nro 


He has probably met the musician socially and h i h beC ° mCS ‘ nd ‘gnant. 
return tickets to people you know The ; jl’/ f / aa « n Pleasant task to 
in the position of the book agent or an eleemZs ° f - ml ? sic ! an P. uttin g himself 
different opinions upon art etc etc He yna ‘. y institution gives him some 
check is sure to come a greatly lo^red esH^/"I y ° U 8 check but with that 

How much better it would be 7 or the mS ° y ° Ur , lm P. ortance - 
professionally that there would be no necessity fn { ° hl / 1 ? self so desirable 

tickets. There is a real need for gonH Z f com P ellln g bis patrons to buy 
own community. If you /e reallv canlKT T^? g °° d ™sic-right in vour 
merchandise your talents so that peopWiff"rlalhl S t Cret ° f how l ° 

necessity for sending out tickets to unwiit; eally want them, there will be no 
society leader to become your “patron” at the rat/of ?° r f ° r invitin S some 
lars for the distinction of helping you. The da/ w//*’ ° r even fifty ’ d °*- 
patronage are coming to an end. It is a ^ ^ ben musicians groveled for 
worker to keep aloof from anything that will tend / e ? ery , ?elf-respecting music 
position with those to whom lie has a just right to *1™ 8 " 'S«ominious 

whom the musician can render a service ; n „ g * t0 0ok for su PP° rt and to 
Paid by the patron. ,CC ,n every way as valuable as the fees 


I T is a well-known and deplorable fact tw , _ 

fees for their services equal those wh.Vt, Z teachers do not receive 

matter of fees for musical instZ.c7k,n is fn" 8re paid ’ The whole 

we can only speak generally upon this ooint A f UCh 8 chaotlc con dition that 
renown receive very high fees, but inmanvL .V* W ° men teacherS of * reat 
fully paid for her services in proportion tJtb the w ° man teach er is shame- 

really inefficient men teachers deceive Tust lh° U ?/ th3t m8ny indifferent or 
determine, except for the fact that neonl/L - , t . hls J IS w e_ are unable to 
women teach for pin money and not wiH. - C lnc b ne d to think that young 
cal results. y ’ n0t Wth a v,ew to obtaining excellent musi- 
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% From here go back to Trio and play to A; then go back to and play to Fine. 
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Edited by F.E. HAHN 

Moderato m.mJ.=50 


SPANISH DANCE 

VIOLIN and PIANO 


MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI Op.l2,No.2 
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&Fiom here go back to the beginning- ancl^plnv to A:then®go to B 
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SHEPHERDESSES AND YODLER 



Moderato e cantabile 
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MELODY AT TWILIGHT 
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MARCH OF THE MIDGETS 

MARCHE GROTESQUE 

Tramp,tramp,hear the midgets 
Marching so gaily'along! 

They’re mighty wee men and tiny,but then 
They’re, nevertheless,very’strong. 
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FRIENDS AGAIN 

SEI WIEDER GUT 
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FAIRY FOOTSTEPS 
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PROCESSIONAL MARCH 


PIANO or ORGAN 
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To Mr. Paul Dufault. 

THE WALTZ PROPOSAL 


WALTER HEWETSON WALTER PULITZER 



^ ^ play - ing, Let’s ^ Hw} and^ dance while ^ may._Il^ My brldnwitii tlie rl^-thm sway - ing,, To^ 
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■To Miss Inna Hewitt, New Albany Ind. 

MY LOV’D ONE, REST 


Words and Music by 
P. DOUGLAS BIRD 
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Vocal Department 


Editor for this Month, John Dennis Mehan 
Editor for Jane, Dr. B. Frank Walters 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS FOR 
VOICE STUDENTS. 


BY JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 

(In complying with the request of the Etude 
editor to write for this department something 
that will be helpful to those of its readers 
who are students of the voice, I shall not at¬ 
tempt to promulgate a treatise. 1 shaU not 
even attempt to write an article, if that means 
a literary composition, prepared with due re¬ 
gard for sounding period and sequential climax. 
Rather, I shall offer a series of paragraphs— 
somewhat fragmentary, ho doubt—with the sole 
object of stimulating my readers to think for 
themselves along the lines here suggested. 

X am a voice teacher, not a literary man, 
'and I can only try to take The Etude readers 
with me into my studio and let them over¬ 
hear some of the things that I tell my pupils 
in their regular lessons. I assume that the 


problems which confront my pupils are pretty 
much the same problems that are threshed out 
in other studios, and so in this apparently per¬ 
sonal attitude I hope to reveal something help¬ 
ful to all students of the voice.—J ohn Dennis 


Self Analysis. 

It is the duty of every one to study 
his own voice, if only for the purposes 
of polite speech. Especially is it so 
when he harbors the intention of some¬ 
time offering his vocal utterance to 
the long suffering public. One ought 
to know his own voice when he hears 
it, but it is pretty certain that in a 
majority of cases if he really heard it 
he wouldn’t know it—frequently he 
wouldn’t want to! 

Much time that is spent in studying 
so-called “methods” might better be 
devoted to the consideration of the 
individual voice. 

“What sort of voice have I, any¬ 
way?” we should ask ourselves. “I 
wonder if there is a mortal upon earth 
who, after hearing me once, would like 
to hear me again?” “Is my voice actu¬ 
ally the instrument of my soul, and if 
so, why does my longing soul inspire 
such inappropriate and insufferable 
sounds?” “Why cannot I find a way 
of uttering pleasant thoughts in a 
pleasing manner?” “Why, in the name 
of Orpheus, do I not give as much at¬ 
tention to my every-day speaking voice 
as an ordinary dog fancier does to the 
development of a bull pup?” 

Such self-searching should place one 
in a humble attitude of introspective 
study. We must learn to hear our 
own voices. This takes time, but may 
eventually be accomplished. Cultivate 
true ideals of tone by studying acknowl¬ 
edged artists and filling the mind with 
beautiful aspirations. Then turn the 
search-light inward and demand of 
yourself beautiful, expressive tone. 

Unregenerate Voice. 

In every untrained voice there is, in 
some degree, a certain often indefinable 
something that must be modified be- 
.fore the voice is equal to the require¬ 
ments of artistic expression. For the 
want of a better term let us call this 
obdurate element “unregenerate voice.” 
Perhaps “natural voice” would be a 
better term, but since the word “na¬ 
tural” is susceptible of so many vary¬ 
ing interpretations I fear if would be 
misunderstood if employed here. By 
“unregenerate” I mean that something, 
whatever it mav be, and whatever its 
cause, that renders the voice-tone 
impure. 


In a certain sense, voice must be¬ 
come impersonal in order that it may 
be capable of sincere expression. Gen¬ 
erally it is through imperfections that 
individual voices are recognized. Re¬ 
generation seems as essential in sing¬ 
ing as in religion. 

Pure tone is pure tone, regardless 
of the fact that this or that voice 
or other instrument produces it. It 
is possible for the human voice to 
produce a tone that is both pure and 
appropriate, and that will be accepted 
as such, no matter in what language it 
is employed. In a primal sense there 
must be a universal tone that is suf¬ 
ficient for all human need, and which 
will readily adapt itself to the nuanc- 
ing of any and all languages. 

Expression is in Tone. 

Expression is really conveyed in tone 
rather than in words. If this were 
not so, how could we enjoy songs and 
opera in a language we do not under¬ 
stand? 

Vocal tone is the expression of a 
mood. When you hear father or 
mother, or anyone whom you know 
well, talking earnestly in the next room 
you do not have to understand their 
words to know what mood they are 
in. You recognize at once the tone of 
anger, of sorrow, of pain, of merri¬ 
ment. To hear the words would only 
give you corroborative detail. 

This is very significant—the fact that 
when people are controlled by an emo¬ 
tional mood their vocal utterances un¬ 
failingly convey to others the particu¬ 
lar mood that dominates them, even 
when the spoken words are unintel¬ 
ligible. In that fact lies the great 
primal secret of voice use in singing. 
For what is singing but the vocal ex¬ 
pression of emotional moods? 

The singing that really touches us is 
singing that seems natural—that ap¬ 
pears to be the spontaneous expression 
of the singer’s emotions. Every singer 
tries to convey this impression. But 
the majority merely imitate natural ex¬ 
pression, and no imitation ever rings 
true. The true artist reproduces natural 
expression. Between imitation and re¬ 
production lies the chasm that sep¬ 
arates the mediocre vocalist from the 
artist who has the power to move the 
multitude. 

The one sure way, then, to produce 
the natural tone is to reproduce the 
mood of which it is the natural expres¬ 
sion. And this is something that con¬ 
cerns not only song interpretation, de¬ 
pending upon the poetic or psychic at¬ 
mosphere of the song-poem, but also 
the very fundamental principle of tone 
production. 

Most students of the voice in this 
day and age agree that nature, under 
unobstructed conditions, will perform 
the physical act of tone production 
automatically; that is, that the singer 
need not take conscious thought of the 
breath action, position of the tongue, 
etc., etc. But all teachers and most 
students realize that the task, which 
often requires years of effort, is to 
secure that condition of plasticity 
which will permit of such automatic 
action. This is true, in my opinion. 


because we go at the matter of tone 
production from the wrong starting 
point; we begin on externals instead 
of at the heart of things; we work from 
the outside in instead of from the in¬ 
side outward. And so we become con¬ 
scious of the diaphragm and the tongue 
and the jaw and a lot of other phys¬ 
ical organisms, which should act sub¬ 
consciously, with the result that the 
very thing which we are seeking —i e., 
a spontaneous, “natural” tone — be¬ 
comes impossible of reproduction. 

Supposing we begin, not with the 
mechanism of tone production—not 
even with tone itself—but with the 
mood of which tone is an expression. 
Supposing we train ourselves to re¬ 
produce moods and then let our tones 
be the involuntary expression of the 
moods. We shall then stand in the 
right relation to cause and effect, and 
there will be no need to take conscious 
thought of breath mechanism or any 
other physical phenomena, save in the 
retrospect for purposes of analysis. It 
will take time, of course, before a self- 
conscious Anglo-Saxon may abandon 
himself to these mood impulses—but 
not so long as to acquire conscious 
control of all the physical mechanism 
coincident to tone emission, and with 
the difference that in the one case he 
will, in the end, have mastered a prin¬ 
ciple and placed himself upon the solid 
rock of certain knowledge and power; 
whereas in the other he will, after all, 
have nothing but a mass of facts which, 
in themselves, have only an incidental 
bearing upon the subject, and will have 
become fixed in the throes of muscle- 
habit to such an extent that a spon¬ 
taneous tone will be impossible. 

A reader who has not given thought 
to the subject from this point of view 
may assume that there is some contra¬ 
diction between my statement that the 
tone of the untrained singer is “unre¬ 
generate” and the foregoing endorse¬ 
ment of the involuntary, natural utter¬ 
ance. Without taking up space for a 
detailed explanation, I will point out 
that the involuntary tone is correct in 
that it induces natural (therefore cor¬ 
rect) physical action; but it is not, of 
.course, adequate for artistic uses until 
it has been amplified, refined or “re¬ 
generated.” 

j We might put it this way: The de¬ 
velopment of tone for art expression 
is a process which must from first to 
last be controlled psychically. The 
physical part must be incidental, re¬ 
sponding automatically or subcon¬ 
sciously to the psychic impulse just as 
the members of the body respond to 
the will in other directions. And so, if 
we induce the correct attitude at the 
start through mood impulse, the study 
of voice development becomes a mat¬ 
ter of growth, the physical support of 
tone growing in power coincident with 
the growth of tone intelligence. The 
regeneration, then, is in the mind 
rather than an , actual change in the 
physical attributes of tone. 

Freedom Lost and Regained. 

The study of voice involves three 
rather distinct stages: First, freedom 
through unconscious ignorance; sec¬ 
ond, loss of freedom through conscious 
ignorance; third, regained freedom 
through conscious control, or applied 
knowledge. 

The first condition is really that of 
the person before he begins voice 
study, and so it is the second—loss of 
freedom through conscious ignorance 
—with which the teacher has to deal in 
the early stages. This is a period of 
many embarrassments, but it seems in¬ 
evitable in pursuing any study which 
demands the acquirement of subtle 
technic. 


Technic. 

The acquisition of technic in singing 
may be said to be the fixing of cor¬ 
rect habit. Good technic is not obvious 
technic. The method that reveals it¬ 
self to the observer is a method of 
mannerisms rather than of actual tech¬ 
nic. Good technic is hidden in its own 
doing. During the second stage of 
study the pupil is more or less clumsy 
in his technic and is constantly reveal¬ 
ing the processes of his efforts. But 
when he has finally mastered technic 
and emerged into the third stage, he 
should be able to create the illusion of 
absolute naturalness in his singing. 
His should then be “the art that con¬ 
ceals art.” 

Vowels. 

All vowels, open or closed, dark or 
bright, loud or soft, should have the 
same relative depth of support. Espe¬ 
cially should closed sounds be carefully 
studied out and adjusted. Since in 
singing there is constant changing 
from open to closed and closed to open, 
all vowels should swing from the same 
pivot, as it were; otherwise open forms 
are likely to take on a raw quality and 
closed forms a thin one—either of 
which is, of course, undesirable. In 
order that these ever-varying vowel 
forms may be understood in relation to 
their interdependency I would suggest 
that the singing student give faithful 
attention to his manner of saying 
words, especially in speech—for the 
idiosyncrasies of speech are almost 
sure to be carried into one’s singing. 
Remember, too, when considering this 
matter of vowel study, that changing 
the form of vowel element does not 
necessarily alter its constituent parts. 
Each vowel contains the elements of 
every other vowel. And remember, 
too, that closed vowels should not be 
pinched vowels. 

Tone “Placing” and “Registers.” 

We are accustomed to hear much 
about tone “placing,” and it is a com¬ 
mon thing for students to ask for def¬ 
inite sensations as to the particular 
point where this or that specific tone 
should be placed. The term is very 
misleading. The tone cannot be placed. 
All the “placing” consists in establish¬ 
ing the right attitude—the correct con¬ 
dition —before the tone is emitted. The 
proper mental conception of tone will, 
under normal conditions, insure the 
correct tone. Here again the physical 
will obey the mental. 

I do not mean that the teacher does 
not often find it necessary to give at¬ 
tention to physical mechanism. Ab¬ 
normal conditions require considera¬ 
tion. A stiff tongue must be freed, and 
practice before the mirror until the un¬ 
ruly organ obeys every mental impulse 
is often the only way to conquer it. 
When the shoulders insist upon 
“hunching” up with every breath in¬ 
spiration, and the chest sinks to a point 
of collapse during expiration, it is often 
necessary to give some localized atten¬ 
tion to breath muscles. Experience, 
well mixed with common sense, will 
tell the teacher when to give this local¬ 
ized attention to muscle mechanism; 
but once the refractory members have 
been brought under control they should 
again be left to work subconsciously 
and the pupil’s thought occupied with 
tone conception. 

Tone placing includes, of course, the 
consideration of voice registers. Most 
authorities agree that the voice is nat¬ 
urally subdivided into three registers, 
and that at the points of division be¬ 
tween them there is a rather pro¬ 
nounced change of mechanism, so that 
in approaching these points great care 
must be exercised in so placing the 
tone that the mechanism will not be 
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forced beyond its normal function. 
But, in a sense, every note of the vocal 
scale is a register in itself, and no two 
may properly be made with precisely 
the same adjustment. In fact, the only 
way to eliminate the “break” at the 
actual register divisions is to sing 
every tone of the scale with a nicety of 
individual adjustment which will allow 
the said divisions to be passed with no 
perceptible change of quality. 

It is impossible, in print, to tell the 
pupil just how to secure this fine ad¬ 
justment. The ear of the experienced 
teacher is the only guide until such 
time as the pupil, through constant 
repetition, has learned to hear his own 
voice as others hear it, and come to 
recognize the sensations coincident to 
the singing of a properly graduated 
scale. When he has reached the point 
that he can sing his scales on any and 
all vowel sounds with so perfect an 
adjustment that there is no perceptible 
change of quality in passing from one 
register to another—then his voice is 
“placed” and “registered,” and not till 
then. 

Here again, if the pupil were ab¬ 
solutely normal, mentally and physi¬ 
cally, there would be no difficulty in 
singing the range of voice with correct 
adjustment—but the singing teacher 
rarely finds this normal pupil. Conse¬ 
quently he must strive to induce the 
normal tone, knowing that it will es¬ 
tablish normal physical conditions and 
that the real problem is to train the 
pupil to a correct mental conception of 
the tone. 

Diction. 

The final test of tone production, 
vocal technic, breath support and all 
the other specialized phases of voice 
study lies in their employment in song 
diction. 

It is not enough that the singer 
make beautiful tones on disassociated 
vowels; that he have great sustaining 
power of breath; that he employ ap¬ 
propriate “color” of tone for the mood 
of his song-poem. He must combine 
all these things with correct pronunci¬ 
ation, distinct enunciation, intelligent 
accent or emphasis, and a correct 
grouping of words into phrases before 
he may be considered a singing artist. 

Many students sadly misinterpret the 
meaning of “pronunciation” and “enun¬ 
ciation” as applied to the diction of 
song. They seem to think that if they 
so deliver their text that the words are 
understood they have realized their full 
responsibility. Now, distinctness is a 
great virtue in the delivery of song 
text, but it is not sufficient. Good dic¬ 
tion requires that every vowel sound of 
every syllable shall be delivered in its 
greatest purity and completeness, and 
without any extraneous preliminary or 
vanishing sounds. Many singers—a 
majority, I fear—make extraneous 
sounds in enunciating the preliminary 
consonants, and vitiate the vowel 
sound by anticipating final consonants. 
Free and instantaneous enunciation of 
consonants, and a sustaining of the 
vowel sounds in absolute purity during 
the entire time of their duration, are 
absolutely essential to song diction. 
Then will there be not only distinct¬ 
ness of utterance, but elegance, sonor¬ 
ity and dignity; then may the auditor 
get not alone the words but their at¬ 
mosphere, in combination with beauty 


"One of the most beneficial habits 
that can be acquired is that of carrying 
a full chest position at' all times, at 
home, on the street, or elsewhere. The 
full chest position is indispensable to 
the production of a full, round tone of 
voice.”— Shaftesbury. 


VOCAL HINTS. 

Repose of manner is essential to the 
singer. Learn to stand quietly, not 
stiffly, but with easy poise. 

Study your facial expression in the 
mirror until you can reproduce the nat¬ 
ural expression for every emotion. 
Vocalize beiore the mirror, also, learn¬ 
ing to look and listen simultaneously. 

Don’t imagine that a “sympathetic” 
tone must necessarily be doleful. Your 
tone, like your heart, should be kindly, 
pure, healthy and happy. 

The study of singing should make 
people humble, natural and true instead 
of vain or timid. 

A pupil asked me recently: “How 
does the throat feel when one is sing¬ 
ing correctly?” My answer was: “How 
does your head feel when it does not 
ache?” “It doesn’t feel at all,” she re¬ 
plied. “Neither does your throat ‘feel’ 
when you sing correctly.” 

Expression is that which makes the 
story or sentiment of your song seem 
true and natural to the listener. 

You cannot bring healthy tone out 
of a diseased body. Guard your health. 
Avoid all phases of dissipation. Eat 
well; sleep well; exercise much in the 
open air; bathe often. A clean mind 
and a clean body; good thoughts and 
good blood—these are essential if you 
would be truly an artist. 

Take thought, constantly, of your 
every utterance in speech or song. So 
will you eventually acquire the habit of 
beautiful tone. Never practice mechan¬ 
ically. Every time you sing a scale or 
song or tone thoughtlessly or care¬ 
lessly you push yourself farther away 
from the goal. Ten minutes of 
thoughtful practice is better than two 
hours of careless work. 

Practice reading and reciting aloud 
in your native tongue. Strive to speak 
with a free tone, supported upon deep 
breath; enunciate consonants distinctly 
and do not let them vitiate the vowels; 
study the correct sound of vowels in 
words of common speech so that you 
may gradually eliminate provincial 
pronunciation. 

We laugh, cry, pray and swear all 
on the same string, the mood back of 
the utterance giving tone its* color. 
Would it not, then, be well to study 
moods first and muscles afterwards? 

The secret of the legitimate develop¬ 
ment of tone lies in the artistic exag¬ 
geration of vowel color. 

Resonance is to the tone what yeast 
is to bread. The yeast must leaven the 
entire loaf, but one does not wish to 
taste it. Resonance must permeate the 
tone, but it must not be localized and 
obvious. 


Abuse or exaggeration of a timbre 
provokes various throat diseases, be¬ 
sides the bad qualities it gives a voice. 
If the work of the vocal lips (which 
determine the pitch of the sound) be 
prolonged beyond the strength of the 
individual, or if the contractions are 
exaggerated (as when one shrieks in¬ 
stead of singing) or if a displacement 
of the voice takes place, etc., the vocal 
organs may become fatigued. The 
voice then becomes cracked, or hoarse, 
and guttural, owing to the production 
of mucous matter. Therefore, we 
think that special exercises are indis¬ 
pensable in learning singing.— Dr. Louis 
Mandl. 


HOW TO PRACTICE. 

BY J. C. WILCOX. 

How to practice is the important 
problem with most students of the 

The average student is with his or 
her teacher only once or twice a week, 
for a thirty-minute period, while the 
daily practice must be accomplished 
without the teacher’s guidance. How 
these daily practice periods are utilized 
is of vital importance, largely determin¬ 
ing the progress of the pupil. 

The following suggestions are offered 
in the belief that they will, if followed, 
help to make the practice period pro¬ 
ductive of good results 

ist. See that the room is well sup¬ 
plied with fresh air, not too cold. 

2d. Assume an alert physical attitude 
—chest high, shoulders back, head up, 
body poised on balls of feet. 

3d. Induce a bright, optimistic mental 
mood. Get a definite mental concep¬ 
tion of the tone you wish to make. 
(A tone will never be better than you 
think it.) 

4th. Touch a single key of the piano 
(or the tonic chord) to get the pitch of 
tone or scale you wish to sing, and 
concentrate the mind upon the pitch 
sufficiently to insure a perfect attack. 

5th. Then sing, listening intently to 
the quality of tone, and trying always 
to make it realize your mental concep¬ 
tion of what it should be. 

Never practice steadily more than 
fifteen minutes without, at least, a brief 
period of rest. It is not alone that the 
vocal chords and breath muscles will 
grow tired, but the brain will be wearied 
by concentrated analytical effort, so 
that it will no longer be possible to dis¬ 
criminate between subtle gradations of 
tone quality. Practice without analytic¬ 
al concentration is worse than useless. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down 
an arbitrary rule as to how long, in 
total, a student should practice each 
day. Individual capacity varies here 
as in nearly all things. Generally 
speaking, from one to two hours a day, 
divided into fifteen minute periods, al¬ 
ternating with rest periods of at least 
equal length, is quite enough. Ad¬ 
vanced singers of robust health might 
do more; young students would better 
do less. A safe rule is: Stop at the 
first manifestation of weariness, physi¬ 
cal or mental. 

Remember this one thing: Five min¬ 
utes of thoughtful practice is worth 
more than hours of thoughtless practice. 
The mere singing over of scales or 
other vocalises for a given number of 
times or during a certain period means 
nothing save effort worse than wasted. 

Not what one reads but what one 
understands and assimilates contributes 
to his scholarship. So in voice train¬ 
ing it is only what one mentally grasps 
that counts. The first thing is a correct 
mental conception of the tone; then 
a conscious realization of that concep¬ 
tion. 

Tone placing is placing of the atti¬ 
tude—mental and physical. A student 
should never make a tone without first 
making sure of his attitude. Only in 
this way will he acquire a sure and 
definite mastery of the voice. 


THE PIANO TOO FREQUENTLY 
EMPLOYED. 

Nearly all vocal pupils use the piano 
too much during their practice periods. 
Many strum chords during the singing 
of sustained tones or scales to such an 
extent that the voice is covered up. 

The piano should be used during 
vocal practice only as a means of de¬ 
termining pitch. The student should 
never sit at the piano during practice. 


Correct physical poise of the body is 
best cultivated in the standing posture. 

For sustained tone practice, merely 
touch the piano to get the desireil pitch 
in mind. Then let the instrument alone 
until it is again needed to give a change 
of pitch. The mind must be concen¬ 
trated upon the vocal tone quality if 
practice is to be fruitful. Analysis of 
one’s own tone is the important thing 
in voice study, and this cannot well be 
accomplished when the tone is covered 
by fortissimo chords from the piano. 

In scale practice light staccato chords 
may be played on the accented beats 
to emphasize the rhythmic swing, but 
even then it is better to touch the tonic 
chord only at each change of key. As 
a matter of fact a chromatic tuning fork 
is a better instrument than a piano for 
the voice student who is still engrossed 
with tone work. Only when one is 
working on repertory is the piano actu¬ 
ally useful. 

Not only will the absence of piano 
during practice enable the voice student 
to analyze his tone better, but if he 
does not have the instrument to “lean 
on” he will cultivate a surer sense of' 
pitch and of intervals. 

Even when a student is learning a 
song he should always practice it inde¬ 
pendent of the instrument, making sure 
of intonation and rhythm. Then he will 
not be frustrated if called upon to sing 
it with a poor accompaniment. 


HANDICAPS TO VOCAL STUDY. 

BY J. C. WILCOX. 

One of the greatest handicaps to 
both pupil and teacher in the study of 
voice development lies in the fact that, 
from its earliest stages, the process is 
under observation and criticism of an 
uneducated public. 

Even if the pupil refrains from pre¬ 
mature public performance—which the 
American pupil rarely does—his vocal 
studies are made the subject of com¬ 
ment and criticism in the family circle 
and among acquaintances generally. 
This is inevitable because the vocal 
pupil may not work out his problems 
in the silent seclusion possible to all 
art students save in the realm of music. 
His crudest efforts at vocalization are 
audible to a more or less numerous 
public, and the realization of this fact 
induces a self-conscious restraint that 
is too often fatal to true progress. The 
calm assurance with which family and 
friends pass upon his efforts and ex¬ 
press their opinions of his teacher 
whenever they hear a sound that does 
not appeal to their esthetic taste does 
not assist him toward that self-abnega- 
tive concentration which alone enables 
a student to fully master any subtle 
problem. The teacher, also, is placed 
under a deadening restraint by his con¬ 
sciousness that every sound which his 
pupils make in their practice hours is 
subject to this uncomprehending criti- 

The painter who begins the develop¬ 
ment upon canvas of an art expression 
may work in absolute seclusion until 
his complete product is ready for public 
inspection. No one, save possibly a 
few brother artists of whose sympathy 
and comprehension he is sure, is al¬ 
lowed even a peep at his work during 
the progressive stages of its develop¬ 
ment. A certain jealously covers the 
canvas when his brush is not active 
upon it. 

Let us suppose that the artist con¬ 
templates a picture in which strong 
sunlight is to shine through, breaking 
here and there the shadows of a leafy 
wood. His first step will be to “lay on” 
a patch of brilliant chrome yellow 
which, where left untouched, will reveal 
its full brilliancy, but, for the most part. 
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will be subdued and toned in varying 
degrees by the other colors that are put 
on as the composition of the picture 
develops. Now imagine a layman, ig¬ 
norant as to the process or technic of 
painting as well as of the artist’s intent, 
viewing the canvas when it held noth¬ 
ing save the glaring patch of bright 
yellow and forthwith glibly expressing 
his opinion of the painter and his skill. 
Very likely he would have a particular 
aversion for yellow and would see 
nothing but absurdity in the sort of 
painting that employed it so crudely. 

This is precisely the sort of criticism 
that the voice teacher is constantly 
called upon to bear. The pupil is his 
canvas; the voice his pigments; the 
art product his song. But it is neces¬ 
sary in the early stages of “blocking 
out” the picture to employ some raw, 
primary colors which, until blended and 
subdued, have little or no appeal for 
the esthetic sense. But he cannot com¬ 
plete his canvas in seclusion. The 
pupil’s family and friends must view 
the picture when it is yet but a patch 
of yellow, and they may usually be 
depended upon to express their impa¬ 
tience with such “painting” in very 
plain terms. 

As a result the pupil feels a restraint 
in using the “raw” tone and compro¬ 
mises with the opinion of his critics by 
“refining” it. The fact that his prema¬ 
ture attempts at refinement will result 
in a dull and commonplace picture is 
not clearly comprehended, and so the 
teacher, who chose a color for strong 
sunlight, is compelled to accept instead 
a hazy fog. 

The realization that any radical proc¬ 
ess is certain to arouse hostile criticism 
often deters the teacher from demand¬ 
ing the unadulterated, primary tone 
which will alone lead to a virile art 
product. The teacher who is not so 
influenced, but insists upon honest, un¬ 
compromising adherence to funda¬ 
mental principles, must, indeed, be a 
man of conscience; for he is certain to 
be misunderstood and maligned. 

The fact that the study of voice de¬ 
velopment involves audible practice 
must forever prevent its pursuit in un¬ 
observed seclusion. And so the only 
apparent way to relieve pupil and 
teacher from the ignorant and deadly 
criticism that so often stifles their 
efforts is to make the critics realize 
their incompetency to pass judgment in 
such matters, and thus silence their 
chatter. 

Developing “Raw” Colors. 

Does the layman know that the patch 
of yellow on the painter’s canvas to 
which he so violently objects may be 
transformed into the softest tones of 
restful green merely by the touch of 
a brush dipped in blue pigment? How, 
then, does he dare to criticise the 
painter? Does he know the purpose of 
the voice teacher who employs a “raw” 
tone color because it is the primary 
upon which he wishes later to develop 
beauty and warmth through a blending 
of other colors? How, then, can he 
have the presumption to offer his criti- 


In the traditional days of Italian bel 
canto, we are told, students faithfully 
practiced tones, scales and exercises for 
five, six or seven years under the un¬ 
molested direction of the maestro, 
never presuming to sing in public until 
he gave the word. In this rapid-transit 
age we can scarcely credit such tales; 
we instinctively class them with my¬ 
thology rather than history. The first 
question of the American voice student 
is: “How soon can I sing a song?” 

This feverish anxiety to sing—born 
of either vanity or the necessity of turn¬ 
ing one’s gift of song into a money¬ 
making agency in the shortest possible 
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period—is a tremendous obstacle, also, 
* n wa y solid, enduring voice 
building. For voice development is a 
natural growth, when properly directed, 
and natural growth is never hurried. 

These two things—ignorant criti¬ 
cism and unwillingness to wait for 
slow but sure natural growth—are the 
great obstacles in the way of voice de¬ 
velopment in this day and age. The 
honest teacher must ignore the one 
and combat the other. 


REMINISCENCES OF PAULINE 
LUCCA. 

Pauline Lucca, the famous opera 
singer, recently deceased, will be 
greatly mourned in Europe, where she 
was even more popular than in 
America. In Berlin she was particu¬ 
larly beloved, and her winning presence 
won her admission to the highest 
court circles. Emperor William the 
First and Bismarck were her staunch 
friends. In this connection the London 
Musical Standard says: 

“She was in favor with Emperor 
William, who was accustomed to call 
her by the diminutive form of her 
Christian name—Paulchen. She was 
wont when she had to sing to drink 
cold unsweetened tea between the 
scenes. One evening, just before her 
call came, she missed a brooch she 
wished to wear, and sent her maid to 
fetch it from the retiring-room. On 
leaving the stage after a very short 
scene, what was her consternation to 
see the Emperor there holding her 
glass of tea. ‘Pardon, your Majesty,’ 
she stammered. Then turning to the 
girl, who had that instant returned, she 
angrily exclaimed: ‘What have you 
done?” Sobbing the maid replied: ‘I 
did not want to give up the tea, but 
the old officer promised me to take 
great care of it.’ 

“In the year 1872 when Pauline Lucca 
was in America the report of her fame 
reached the Indians, who sent a deputa¬ 
tion of ten of their number in full war 
paint to wait on her. Responding to 
their urgent request she sang to them, 
whereupon they, returning the compli¬ 
ment, gave her a specimen of their 
vocal art. But, more than that, one 
redskin chieftain, falling in love with 
her on the spot, made her an offer of 
marriage. Being able to plead a pre¬ 
vious engagement—with Baron Wall- 
hofen—she declined the flattering offer. 

“Unlike most singers, Lpcca left the 
stage before losing her voice, probably 
because she felt that taste had changed 
and so most of the operas of even her 
very extensive repertoire had gone out 
of fashion; there were no new ones for 
her except those of Wagner, which 
were antipathetic to her. The manner 
of her departure from public life was 
singular. She never announced her 
intention of retiring, but eighteen years 
ago now, sang as usual at the Vienna 
Court Opera one night and then never 
again in public; she disappeared from 
public view as suddenly as though the 
earth had opened and swallowed her 
up. Her visits to the Opera after her 
retirement were very few. 

“Long ago after quitting the stage 
she was once asked by an intimate 
friend why she never sang in private. 
The great prima donna, after extract¬ 
ing a promise of absolute secrecy dur¬ 
ing her life-time, replied: ‘When my 
husband was ill he liked me to sing 
him a song with a very trivial text, and 
no favorite of mine. When one day he 
seemed a little better he asked to hear 
it once again. After I had finished he 
said: “You will never sing any more, 
for I shall take your voice into the 
grave with" me!” Two days after he 
did die and take my voice with him.’ 
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“On the occasion of her funeral, on 
March 2, long before the doors of the 
Protestant Church, in Dorotheer Gasse 
were opened, the crowd waiting for 
admission stretched far up the street.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO VOICE 
STUDENTS. 

BY GERALDINE FARRAR. 

“It is impossible -to lay down rules as 
to how one should prepare for opera. 
That depends very much upon the nat¬ 
ure of the student. During my own 
student days in Paris and Berlin, I 
studied the voice and diction. For 
two months at the beginning I took 
plastic Delsarte; but as this did not 
seem to advance me as I had wished, 
I left conventional acting, and devoted 
the time to reading, observing actors 
and actresses, and visiting galleries to 
study poses from painting and statuary. 
The lines in architecture also gave me 
suggestions. After I went into opera 
I learned from making mistakes. I 
never took fencing lessons or any 
physical culture. Until my debut in 
opera, the general tone of my days was 
gray: there were no brilliant flashes. 

Since beginning to sing, I have often 
disregarded, after conscientious trial, 
the advice of the experienced, though 
it meant, to break away from the old 
traditions and to take to new paths far 
more difficult to tread than those usu¬ 
ally prescribed for all students of opera, 
regardless of individual needs. I be¬ 
lieve no young singer can “grow” in a 
room; that is, after the pupil is suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to withstand the 
healthy fatigue of easy singing, and has 
learned to master breath control so as 
to avoid strains. It seems but reason¬ 
able that she should then try her 
faculties, as a young bird tries its wings, 
in that school where she means to 
make her life’s career. In the foreign 
opera houses young voices are given 
suitable parts, and their progress is 
watched and encouraged, immaturities 
not being unkindly censured. 

The public is too often inclined to 
demand the ripeness of maturity from 
youth, while ignoring certain rare quali¬ 
ties which invariably pass with the 
passing of youth, compensated for, but 
not regained, by mastering the art of 
singing. Years of diligent practice in a 
room under the direction of a vigilant 
teacher cannot inspire the independ¬ 
ence, perception and self-reliance that 
a real artist must find when she allows 
her own intelligence to be her master.” 
(From Emily M. Burbank’s “Geraldine 
Farrar” in the March Century.) 


GADSKI ON AMERICAN VOICES. 

The voices of American women are 
improving every year. Still among 
aspirants for the concert stage the per¬ 
centage of truly good voices is always 
small. Sometimes out of a dozen that 
I.hear there will be two or three that 
give promise, but usually the percent¬ 
age is smaller. American girls lack 
patience; they expect to achieve fame 
before they are ready to appear in 
public at all. At my home in Stettin I 
spent nine years learning to place my 
voice, and even then I worked gradu¬ 
ally from part to part. But the Ameri¬ 
can girl likes to take up some “method” 
that promises quick results. 

There are no French or Italian or 
German methods of learning to sing. 
There is only one method: find your 
voice; then practice, practice, practice 
—for days and months and years. 
Then if you have the soul, and love 
your art, you will make a singer. 


OPERA IS EXPENSIVE. 

Few musicians outside of the great 
cities, have any idea how expensive it 
is to provide operatic performances 
on the grand scale upon which they 
are presented in America at this time. 
A writer in the New York Times gives 
some astonishing facts bearing upon 
this subject. The two great opera 
houses in New York, have a seating 
capacity which would permit an income 
of $3,500,000.00, providing every seat 
during the entire operatic season was 
sold. Notwithstanding this amazing 
income for two theatres, the expendi¬ 
tures are no less astonishing. 

Caruso is guaranteed eighty perform¬ 
ances, at $2,500.00 a performance. Mme. 
Tetrazinni receives, it is said, $3,000.00 
a performance. Chaliapine, the Rus¬ 
sian basso, commands $1,600.00 every 
time he sings in opera, and Mary Gar¬ 
den, receives $1,200.00. But the salaries 
of artists are not the only expenses 
by any means. The rental of the 
property, the cost of productions 
(scenery, costumes, etc.), and the In¬ 
ability to employ singers so that all 
of their time may be profitably en¬ 
gaged, is another consideration. 

The production of Massanet’s 
“Thais” cost thirty thousand dollars 
before the ascent of the curtain. What 
is paid the author and composer of 
modern operas is not indicated, but the 
following list of one week’s expenses 
at the Manhattan Opera House, throws 
a new light upon the subject for those 
who may be unfamiliar with the great 


expense of opera: 

Orchestra . $4,500 

Stage band . 500 

Chorus and ballet . 2,200 


Musical director, two conduct 
Two pianists, two chorus mas- 


Stage manager, two assistant 

stage managers . 450 

Master machinists and assist¬ 
ants, eighty stage hands . 2,000 

Property man and twenty as¬ 
sistants . 300 

Chief electrician and twenty as¬ 
sistants . 300 

Scene painter and assistants... 200 

Costumer and assistants . 200 

Wigmaker and hairdresser. 250 

Doorkeepers, stage doorkeepers, 

cleaners . 150 

Hauling of scenery to and from 

warehouse . 200 

Heating and lighting of stage 

and auditorium. 600 

Advertising . 2,500 

Box office men, telephones, 
press agent, ticket printing, 

. 1,500 

Singers’ salaries . 27,000 

Total .$45,000 


MARCHESI’S REMARKABLE 
VITALITY. 

In spite of her eighty years, Mme. 
Mathilde Marchesi is still abounding in 
energy. She not long ago said to an 
English applicant for voice training, 
“No, I will not mend any more of your 
English stockings. You come to me 
with your voices all badly produced and 
you expect me to mend them. No, I 
will not do it.” Apparently, American 
“stockings” are more to her mind, for 
her classes are said to be full of 
students from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Quite recently Mme. Marchesi 
began to learn Russian—a task that 
might daunt many people fifty years 
younger, for the Russian language is 
not simple. Did not Queen Victoria, 
however, set to work to master Hindu¬ 
stani when she was past seventy? 
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HYMN SERVICES. 


BY E. E. TRUETTE. 


Special musical services are rapidly 
becoming more and mote popular in 
many of the churches of this country 
and, while some people heartily disap¬ 
prove of giving prominence to the 
musical portion of the service, one of 
the effects of these services has been a 
general uplifting of the standard of 
musical appreciation of church music. 

Probably the origin of these musical 
services was the old-fashioned “Praise 
Service” which was occasionally given 
in the days of our childhood. In these 
"Praise Services” it was customary to 
sing from a half a dozen to a dozen 
hymns, which necessarily shortened the 
sermon or address. The inovation was 
started for the express purpose of draw¬ 
ing larger congregations to the poorly 
attended evening service of those 
churches which held two services on 
Sundays. 

After a time those churches which 
had good choirs improved the service 
by including one or more choir selec¬ 
tions, and, as the movement grew in 
popular favor, the number of choir se¬ 
lections was increased, the character of 
these selections was made more preten¬ 
tious, and the number of hymns was 
gradually decreased. Thus the “Praise 
Service” gave way to “Musical Vespers” 
and it was but a step father to substitute 
a short cantata for the miscellaneous 
selections, and nowadays many of the 
most active churches have a regular 
course of cantatas and oratorios each 
winter. In this manner some of the 
greatest sermons are told in musical 
form and are impressed on the minds 
of the listeners in a' way not soon to be, 
forgotten. 

Another form of musical service, 
which is less pretentious but none the 
less attractive, has received the ap¬ 
proval of many of the more conserva¬ 
tive church-members who do not like 
what they term “church concerts.” 
This is the “Hymn Service,” in which 
the subject of the whole service is some 
familiar hymn which is selected by the 
pastor or choir-master. Four or five 
varied settings of the hymn in the form 
of hymn-anthems, solos, duets, etc., are 
sung by the choir, and, of course, the 
congregation sings the regular setting 
of the hymn in the hymn book. The 
sermon or address is devoted to the 
author of the hymn and the circum¬ 
stances connected with its conception. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
give some of these hymn services the 
following six programs are given as an 
illustration, and many other composi¬ 
tions of a like character will suggest 
themselves to the choir-master. 

Lead Kindly Light. 

Chorus (or Quartet) with soprano 

solo . Stainer 

Quartet . Little 

Soprano solo . Shepherd 

Quartet . Buck 

Chorus or Quartet. Sullivan 

Abide With Me. 

Chorus. Dunstan 

Contralto solo . Liddle 

Quartet . Potter 


Soprano solo . Shelley 

Chorus .. Bartlett 

Hark, Hark, My Soul. 

Chorus, with solos for contralto 

and soprano . Shelley 

Duet for soprano and baritone.. Nevin 

Quartet . Buck 

Contralto solo . Marston 

Quartet. Houseley 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
Chorus with soprano solo and violin 

obligato (adlib). Schnecker 

Duet for contralto and bass. Nevin 

Quartet . Buck 

Duet for tenor and baritone. .Schnecker 

Quartet. Goldbeck 

In Heavenly Love Abiding. 

Chorus with soprano solo. Parker 

Quartet . Truette 

Bass solo . Batchelder 

Quartet. Brown 

Nearer My God To Thee. 

Quartet or chorus . Briggs 

Quartet. Lyncs 

Duet for soprano and baritone, 

Protheroe 

Quartet. Houseley 

Response (six responses). Truette 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
OCTAVE COUPLERS. 

BY EVERETT E. TRUETTE. 

The origin of the octave coupler was 
the attempt to increase the power of 
small organs (with but slight additional 
expense) by adding a swell to great 
octave coupler. If ever an organ de¬ 
served the appellation given by the 
Scotchman, v ; z.: “a kist o’ whistles,” 
it was these small organs with octave 
couplers, and, undoubtedly, they are re¬ 
sponsible for the persistent opposition 
which some organ players maintain, 
even to-day, against all octave couplers. 
The only addition of power to the organ 
by this means was the addition of one 
or two upper notes of the swell to the 
chords which were played on the great, 
and the effect was shrill and distressing. 

The advent of tubular and electric ac¬ 
tion has so revolutionized and simpli¬ 
fied the mechanism of the couplers that 
we now have a maze of them in our 
large organs, many of which are of 
great and constant utility, while some 
are used but rarely. 

To-day our large and well-schemed 
organs are in no way dependent on the 
octave couplers for their power, as they 
contain a sufficient number of speaking 
stops to supply the required amount of 
power and volume. The couplers, more 
particularly the sub- and super-octave, 
now known as the 16- and 4-feet coup¬ 
lers, are accessories which can be used 
for many varied effects and are of in¬ 
estimable value. 

Many solo combinations in the swell 
organ are varied and greatly enhanced 
in utility by the addition of the 16-feet 
coupler. Many soft and delicate com¬ 
binations have an added charm when a 
4-feet coupler is drawn, and some of 
them are improved by using both the 
r6- and 4-feet couplers. An 8-feet flute 
on one manual coupled by means of a 
16-feet coupler to a soft reed in another 
manual gives an entirely new tone 


color, and so on, could one enumerate 
various effects to be produced by the 
legitimate use of these 16- and 4-feet 
couplers. 

On the contrary, in smaller organs 
we sometimes find the mixture stops 
omitted, the 4-feet couplers being de¬ 
pended upon to supply the deficiency. 
But these couplers do not supply the 
deficiency. In the first place, if the 4- 
feet coupler is drawn in place of a mix¬ 
ture stop the octave is just as loud as 
the fundamental tone, while in the 
mixture stop each rank of the harmon¬ 
ics is softer than the preceding rank 
and all are softer than the fundamental 
tone. Hence, the effect produced by 
the 4-feet coupler, in place of a mixture 
stop, in full organ is unbalanced, as the 
upper tones which are supplied by the 
coupler are much too strong for the 
fundamental tones. Then again, with a 
mixture stop there are the same num¬ 
ber of tones produced for each note of a 
chord, while with the 4-feet coupler 
only the two, or at most three, upper 
notes of the chord receive any addi¬ 
tional tones, as the octave of the lower 
notes of the chord is already held in 
the chord. St'Tl again, melodic phrases 
which run above three-lined C are 
changed, sometimes beyond recogni¬ 
tion, as there are no octaves above 
this C. 

In planning the specification of an 
organ the list of stops should be se¬ 
lected as if no octave coupler were to 
be included, in order that the full organ 
may be perfectly balanced and satis¬ 
factory in power and volume. The oc¬ 
tave couplers should be added as useful 
accessories and not as necessary and 
unsatisfactory substitutes. 


HEAVY WIND PRESSURE. 

BY EVERETT E. TRUETTE. 

Some years ago, when a large organ 
was being planned, the desire to make 
the tone of the full organ more power¬ 
ful and the foundation work heavier led 
to the introduction of the solo organ, 
played from a fourth keyboard, which 
contained several large-scale stops sup¬ 
plied with wind at a heavy pressure. 
The plan worked well and the result 
was gratifying. Ever since that time 
the subject of large scales and heavy 
wind pressure has been studied, advo¬ 
cated, condemned and argued, until to¬ 
day, we have arrayed against each other 
two strong parties, the one proclaiming 
that the organ should have nearly every 
stop on a heavy wind pressure, and the 
other party expressing great contempt 
for the “forced tone” and begging for a 
continuation of the refinement of tone 
more often found with light wind pres¬ 
sure. 

In our large concert halls, as well as 
large churches and cathedrals, it is de¬ 
sirable to have a few stops of very 
powerful tone, which will give weight 
and volume to the tone of the full organ 
and provide heavy solo combinations 
for leading the congregations in their 
songs of praise, to say nothing of the 
various other uses for these stops. Such 
stops as the tuba, stentorphone, gross 
floete and large scale diapasons, when 
supplied with a wind pressure of from 
eight to fifteen inches, produce the 
heavy tones desired. (It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the value of increasing 
that pressure to twenty or more 
inches.) 

Up to this point there is no difference 
of opinion regarding heavy wind pres¬ 
sure, but the success of these stops has 
led, in some instances, to the adoption 
of heavy pressure for the other stops of 
the organ. First, the diapason of the 
great organ, then the large flutes, the 
trumpet and cornopean, and, finally, the 


oboe and even the vox humana have 
been placed on heavy wind. 

While a large painting, twenty feet 
square, placed on the wall of a gallery, 
can be most artistic in broad lines, it 
cannot contain the delicate refinement 
of a small miniature. In a like manner, 
the heavy tones of the solo organ stops, 
on a heavy wind pressure, mentioned 
above, are- impressive and even grand 
in a full organ, or as heavy solo stops, 
but when this same heavy wind pres¬ 
sure is adopted for the stops which 
ought to possess a refinement of tone 
and delicacy of shading, the tone suffers 
and the refinement is lost, just as the 
miniature would suffer, if painted with 
the large brush and the pigments mixed 
and applied in the same manner as in 
the large painting. 

A lack of space at this time makes 
it necessary to omit any consideration 
of the increased cost of blowing an 
organ which has heavy wind pressure 
and other complications more or less 
apparent with the mechanism which 
may arise from the introduction of the 
heavy pressure. 

There is another side to the subject 
which should be considered carefully 
and which applies to the proper use of 
the heavy stops in the above-mentioned 
solo organ just as much as to the un¬ 
avoidable result when most of the stops 
of the whole organ are placed on a 
heavy wind pressure. 

For illustration, suppose we sit be¬ 
side a library table, in the evening, 
reading the paper or a book by the aid 
of an entirely satisfactory artificial light 
(it matters not what kind of a light 
is used.) After reading for a half hour 
some one suddenly turns on one or two 
large electric arc lights, filling the room 
with that bright white light which the 
arc light produces. We keep on read¬ 
ing. We could see perfectly well be¬ 
fore, but now nature automatically con¬ 
tracts the pupil of the eye to prevent 
any injury to the optic nerve by the 
super-abundance of light. After two or 
three minutes the arc lights are turned 
out and we find that our 'first light, 
which was entirely satisfactory until 
the arc lights were turned on, is now 
insufficient for reading. In fact, it re¬ 
quires several minutes for the eyes to 
recover from the dulling effect of the 
brilliant arc lights. Again, at dinner we 
have a glass of ice water from which 
we sip as we desire. After eating ice 
cream, frappe, or any of the favorite 
ices how warm and insipid that ice 
water tastes. 

Now, the auditory nerve is just as 
susceptible to the dulling effect of the 
super-abundant and forced tones of the 
heavy pressure stops as the nerves of 
the eyes and tongue are susceptible to 
the dulling effect e r the extremes of 
light and temper?.-ure, and the refined 
tones of the o'.ier stops of the organ 
seem unsatisfactory immediately after 
the ear h?„ become accustomed to the 
heavy pressure stops. 

I have often noticed this effect in the 
organ which I play on Sundays and in 
recitals. If I play on the great organ 
using the diapasons and flutes of 16 and 
8 feet, with the diapasons and flutes of 
the swell and choir organs coupled to 
the great organ, the effect is pleasing. 
This combination of foundation stops 
is rich and rolling and has always given 
me much pleasure. Recently, a heavy 
pressure (8-inch wind) solo organ has 
been added and now, if I play on these 
heavy pressure stops, or on the other 
foundation stops with these heavy pres¬ 
sure stops coupled to the great, the 
effect is massive and heavy, somewhat 
ponderous, but useful under some con¬ 
ditions, but on returning to my original 
combination of diapasons and flutes the 
tone seems weak and lifeless. 
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Marked Contrasts. 

In this same organ there is an echo 
organ at the opposite end of the church 
from the main organ, which contains 
a vox humana. This vox humana is, of 
course, in a swell box, and the cresendo 
and diminuendo produced by operating 
that swell are perfectly satisfactory. If, 
however, I play for a few minutes on 
the heavy pressure solo stops and then 
change to this echo vox humana the 
crescendo and diminuendo seem in¬ 
audible. I can hardly distinguish be¬ 
tween the open and the closed swell 
until after a minute or so the ear gets 
back to its normal condition. Now, 
singularly, this dulling effect of the ear 
does not occur if full organ is played 
without the heavy pressure stops. 

At first thought these results seem 
incredible, but returning to the illus¬ 
tration given above with the arc light, 
if, instead of two arc lights, fifteen in¬ 
candescent lamps were turned on and 
then off the dulling effect on the eyes 
would have been much less noticeable, 
as the extreme white light of the arc 
light has a different effect on the pupil 
of the eye from the effect of the incan¬ 
descent lights. In the same manner, 
the effect on the ear of full organ on 
low pressure is different from the effect 
of several heavy pressure stops. 

Now, these high pressure stops have 
a great value in our organs if kept 
within certain bounds. To me they are 
like the brass instruments in our con¬ 
cert orchestras. These instruments are 
valuable and absolutely necessary, but 
if the whole orchestra were turned into 
a brass band, with a few strings added, 
the refinement of orchestral music 
would be lost. We all know how a 
brass band sounds in a hall. In the 
same manner, our organs lose much of 
their charm and refinement of tone 
when a large number of the stops are 
placed on high pressure. 


THE MANNERISMS OF ORGAN¬ 
ISTS. 

BY WM. HORATIO CLARKE. 

An enthusiastic organ friend thus 
writes of his experiences in visiting 
various churches during a recent 
vacation: 

“I have been devoting my Sundays to 
‘tripping’ to various points of the com¬ 
pass, nearby, to hear other organists 
and church music in general. I heard 
good, bad and indifferent; but what 
struck me in particular was the poor 
taste and mannerisms of other good 
organists. 

“One organist, whose Bach playing 
would be hard to excel, both in regis¬ 
tration and technique, marred his whole 
work by throwing both hands above 
his head at every rest or pause—after 
the manner of a centerfielder trying to 
catch a ‘fly.’ 

“Another, who has a good sized noisy 
cheap organ, played ‘Abide with Me,’ 
on full organ with all the mixtures, 
super-octave coupler, etc., and at times 
played the melody in octaves with the 
right hand! Yet he has a well-drilled 
choir, and his taste in selections seems 
good. 

“Yet another, in order, I suppose, to 
‘pull his choir up,” played the hymn 
tune ‘Coronation’ by what I call ‘punch¬ 
ing’ of every other note, omitting each 
alternate one. and doing a regular 
tattoo on the Dedal open diapason. 
The choir ‘came ut>,’ but the result was 
ludicrous in the extreme; yet this same 
organist has turned out several excel¬ 
lent players. I cannot understand such 
mannerisms among organists who are 
really first-class in other respects.” 
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ORGAN QUESTIONS AND AN¬ 
SWERS. 

M. S.—When a refrain is printed after 
a hymn, should it be sung after each 
verse or only after the last verse? A 
heated discussion over this point has 
arisen in our choir and we should like 
to have it settled by some one of au¬ 
thority. 

Ans.—A refrain, also called a burden, 
is a regular return of a phrase or chorus 
in a song and should be sung after each 
stanza. Quite a number of hymns are 
written with refrains which should be 
sung after each stanza. For example, 
the following hymn: 

“Thou didst leave Thy throne and Thy 
kingly crown 

When Thou earnest to earth for me; 

But in Bethlehem’s home was there 
found no room 
For the holy nativity. 

Refrain: 

“O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, O 
come. 

There is room in my heart for Thee.” 

There are five stanzas to this hymn 
and the refrain must be sung after each 
stanza. Many hymn-tunes which have 
a refrain are so constructed that it would 
be impossible to sing them without the 
refrain, as the last phrase before the 
refrain ends in the key of the dominant, 
instead of in the key of the tonic, and 
the refrain is necessary to have the tune 
close in the tonic. There are, however, 
a few tunes which have refrains in 
which the harmony closes in the tonic 
just before the refrain. With these 
tunes it is possible to omit the refrain 
after all the stanzas except the last, 
but this plan is inadvisable, as it de¬ 
stroys the conception of the hymn as 
well as the tune. 

Mrs. W. A. T.—In the following sec¬ 
tion of a familiar hymn-tune how 
should the measures which contain only 
one quarter note be sung, with regard 
to time? Our best singers differ in 
opinion as to whether or not these 
single notes should be held longer than 
their regular time for expression. 


LENOX. H. M. Lewis Edson. 



Ans.—In the printing of hymn-tunes 
in our hymn books it is customary, 
when the last word of a line of the 
hymn occupies only part of the measure 
of the tune, and the first word of the 
next line of the hymn completes the 
measure, to place a double bar at that 
part of the measure which separates the 
lines of the hymn. This would not be 
necessary if the words of all the stanzas 
of the hymn were printed between the 
staves, as in the case of the first stanza; 
but with the words of the other stanzas 
printed separately below the tune it 
would be impossible for the congrega¬ 
tion to fit the various lines of the hymn 
to the tune without this double bar to 
show just where each line of the hymn 
ended in the tune. In the above ex¬ 


ample the single quarter note after the 
double bar which is to be sung to the 
first word of each line of the hymn 
should receive its exact time and not be 
prolonged. 

In a few churches it is customary to 
prolong the last note of each line of the 
hymn beyond its exact value, somewhat 
after the custom of the old German 
chorals which have a hold over the last 
note of each line of the choral. With 
these chorals, which are generally writ¬ 
ten in “Alla Breve” rhythm and are 
sung in unison in a slow and stately 
manner without any distinctive rhythm, 
the custom of holding the last note of 
each line seems appropriate, but with 
modern English or American hymn- 
tunes, many of which have a decided 
and distinctive rhythm, this custom, 
which, happily, prevails only in a few 
isolated churches, gives to the singing 
a drawling effect which is objectionable 
to most people. 


THE SLIDE WIND-CHEST. 

We are wont to think and speak of 
Mr. Hope-Jones as a radical of the 
radicals in the practice of organ build¬ 
ing; a person who, with fine scorn, 
would brush aside many of the time- 
honored principles of the craft, and 
supplant them with newly invented 
devices. It is then with some surprise 
that we discover him, in an article in 
The Nezv Music Review, defending the 
old slide wind-chest, and declaring it to 
be, when properly built, superior to the 
new-fangled chests which have so gen¬ 
erally put it out of existence in this 
country. We quote briefly from his 
article: 

“Chiefly because of bad workman¬ 
ship and the use of common lumber in 
place of the finest mahogany, the pallet 
and slider wind-chest has almost gone 
out of use in this country. There is an 
impression that it will not stand our 
extreme variations in climate on ac¬ 
count of the sliders either sticking or 
getting so slack as to cause serious 
‘running.’ That this is an erroneous 
assumption is clear to any one who will 
carefully test the pallet and slider 
chests made by Erben years ago and 
by Odell, of New York, up to the 
present time. Willis, Hill and all the 
best-known English builders still em¬ 
ploy this wind-chest, and their organs 
are in use in every part of the world. 
The chest has suffered in reputation not 
only from bad work and bad material, 
but also from bad design. 

“Willis would not allow more than 
seven stops over one pallet. The limit 
should be five. The ‘bars,’ and conse¬ 
quently the windways, were at least six 
inches deep and the pallets some four¬ 
teen inches long. With such chests 
properly made the ear is not able to 
detect the slightest ‘robbing’ or ‘run¬ 
ning.’ The pallet and slider wind-chest 
undoubtedly yields better tonal results 
than any of the substitutes that this 
country has provided. 

“Mr. Carlton C. Michell (a voicer of 
repute on this side and in England) 
never tired of talking of the impossibil¬ 
ity of getting an organ to speak well 
and to ‘build up’ properly, when round 
disc valves were employed instead of 
the older fashioned long pallets. Un¬ 
fortunately nearly all the larger Ameri¬ 
can organ builders have adopted these 
cheap and convenient disc valve pallets. 
This appears to be a step in the wrong 
direction, for it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible to obtain the best results with 
reeds or with flue-pipes when the wind 
is admitted by these small disc valves 
or by the somewhat similar diaphragm 
valves.” 
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THE ETUDE 



Violin Department 

Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOWING. 

1. Place the thumb against the little block of the 
saddle so that it touches a little on the inner ex¬ 
tremity, but never allowing it to go into the hollow 
.altogether. This principle has often been neglected, 
and one that has frequently been wrong. This 
position is better both for strength of bowing and for 
holding the bow. A little practice will make its ad¬ 
vantages soon felt. When the hand, which has a 
tendency to slide, goes some distance from the nut, 
it is necessary not to neglect putting the thumb back 
in its proper place. 

2. Afte* placing the thumb in its prescribed place, 
and upon the side, the four fingers, well curved, 
should be placed in such a manner that the middle 
of the extremity of the thumb' may be opposite the 
tiny margin between the second and third finger. 

3. The knuckles should be parallel with the bow 
stick. 

4. The first finger is an accent or stress finger. 
The second and third fingers should incline over the 
stick. The fourth finger should rest lightly on or 
against the stick. In passages requiring a loose 
wrist, the position of the fourth finger varies. When 
playing at the point of the bow, it relaxes. 

5. Daily practice : Take the weight of the bow with 
the thumb and second and third fingers. Draw the 
bow gently from the heel to the point. Keep the first 
finger raised until you reach the middle of the bow, 
then raise the fourth finger and rest the first on 
the stick. (Prof. Joachim’s advice to secure the 
balancing of the bow.) 

6. Play many exercises with the forearm to secure 
a relaxed elbow joint. 

7. Practice the wrist stroke in the middle of the 
bow and from left to right.— E. L. Winn. 


FIORILLO. 

Fiobillo, unlike Kreutzer, is often neglected by the 
student because of his desire to get to the study of the 
Rode Caprices. Nevertheless the exercises of Fiorillo 
are very valuable indeed for the study of double 
stops, trills and for general tonal work. 

When all is said and done, a good many teachers 
of note cling to old traditions in etude work. The 
earliest extant editions of Fiorillo (Senff and others), 
have no expression marks for the Largo of the first 
etude. This was originally played Forte, counting 
four very slowly. The tone should be full and even, 
there being absolutely no variation. This is excellent 
practice for those who are inclined to play with a 
weak tone near the point of the bow. A broad stroke 
requires a fine arm and excellent bow control. The 
elbow joint should be very well relaxed. Such pass¬ 
ages as occur in the fourth, fifth and sixth measures 
should be played with some tone color and taste, the 
eighth note being cut in anticipation of the rest. 

To cultivate a broad free bowing and full tone, 
one should practice the martele at the point of the 
bow where attacks are likely to be weak. Also the 
frequent practice of the early Kreutzer etudes in 
fours and thirds is excellent, the bowing being at the 
point, middle and heel of the bow at different inter¬ 
vals. Then there are staccato scales which aid the 
student in building a really fine tone in the upper 
half of the bow: 1. One down stroke and six notes 
-staccato on the up stroke; 2. Two down, at point, 
and two up staccato; 3. Same exercise using triplets. 
Begin with the “G” scale in three octaves. The next 
.thing to govern is the broad continuous tone. This 
can only be done by long and arduous practice of slow 
scales. Aliss Shattuck, in her book of scales, plays 
one note for two minutes with no variation in force 
or intensity. 

The Allegro. 

The Peter’s Edition requires that this part of the 
first 6tude be played staccato. It is impossible to keep 
this up during the whole exercise. The original inten¬ 
tion of Fiorillo was that it be played legato with a 


broad free stroke. The triplets are played in the 
same manner in the upper third or toward the middle 
of the bow. The sixteenth notes must fall with even¬ 
ness at the middle of the bow. This is an exceedingly 
fine study for the loose wrist, and should be practiced 
very carefully. 

At the Hoehschule, in Berlin, few of the teachers 
lay stress upon Fiorillo, preferring the Kreutzer 
Etudes, followed by the Rode Caprices. Fiorillo has 
much to offer that Kreutzer does not teach at all. The 
etudes are very valuable to the teacher. 

No. 2. This exercise is very frequently played in a 
mild manner, too slow for the original intention of 
the composer. As the allegro of the first etude is not 
possible at the proper tempo with staccato bowing, 
so the second etude loses all its character if not 
played in a pompous, martial air. Alaestoso is mili¬ 
tary or majestic in character, with broad bowing and 
strong accents. The first two notes sweep the whole 
length of the bow. The third note is also full bow, 
but very short. A quick stroke with the bow passing 
rapidly through the air is the proper one. The whole 
exercise is played forte. In the second measure, the 
bowing is short and crisp at the heel, it naturally 
being played with the up bow. The third measure is 
legato, broad and free. Trills should be regular and 
of exactly the right length. All passages like the 
second measure are played at the heel of the bow. 
After the first double bar, some position work may 
be used (second measure). Trills with the fourth 
finger are very difficult for some players. Practice 
slow trills daily with the third and fourth fingers. 
The first finger trill should be practiced very slowly 
and evenly, great care being shown in string trans¬ 
fers at the close. In octavo work, two fingers must 
fall at once with force and precision. The whole 
hand moves at once. In double stops, fingers must 
fall simultaneously. Double trills are not much more 
difficult than single ones. They should be played 




SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR FOURTH FINGER. 

repeating tlife exercise, each time faster. 

The measure immediately preceding the long c 
tinuous trills, should be played with down bow. P 
tice this passage without the continuous trill on ‘ 
at first (use one long smooth note and lightly dip 
bow on the “D” string, as if playing a little aco 
pnmment). Let the trill be continuous when chanj 
from up to down bow and vice versa. Every r 
should be cut shorter if before a rest. This m 
be observed through the whole exercise. When i 
chords occur, the first is to be played with the 
bow. All chords should be played with a broad t< 
This exercise, so often neglected, should be pla 


long and faithfully, for it is the basis of other work 
which follows logically in our study. 

When playing the 22d Concerto of Viotti, I always 
return to the etude of Fiorillo and review it for the 
sake of the trills. This, with a favorite one of 
Kreutzer, aids me greatly in bringing my left hand 
under control very soon.— E. L. Winn. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE TONE. 

August Casorti, in his excellent work, “Technic 
of the Bow,” has a study consisting of 44 notes, the 
duration of which is 40 minutes, or at the rate of 
about one minute to each bow. The exercise con¬ 
sists of the scale of G, commencing on the open G 
string and extending upwards three octaves, and then 
descending. He gives other exercises at the same 
rate of a minute to a bow, and finger exercises and 
melodies in sustained tones at the same extreme slow 
movement. Very few violin students have the 
patience to spend forty minutes in playing forty-four 
notes, but the value of playing these extremely slow 
sustained notes is little short of incredible for train¬ 
ing the muscles. 

The pupil can easily try it for himself. Let him 
stand in front of the clock and attempt to continue 
one bow until the clock has ticked off sixty seconds, 
and he will at once grasp the difficulty of the thing. 
Casorti says of the “sustained tone,” which these 
exercises are designed to aid in acquiring: “The 
sustained tone is at once the most difficult, and the 
most important of all strokes. It is executed with 
the full bow, without expression, and with a mere 
breath of tone, and no movement whatever of the 
stick. The duration of each bow is a minute. 

“Viotti, having been out of practice for a time, 
practiced the sustained tone for two hours with and 
without finger exercises, and said that after this 
his fingers felt as if he had never interrupted his 
studies. For those who feel timidity before an 
audience the practice of the sustained tone is indis¬ 
pensable for steadying the nerves and giving pre¬ 
cision of bowing. It is also well to execute this 
method of bowing with a full tone, in which case the 
duration of the sustained tone is 30 seconds.” 

It must not. be supposed that the comparative be¬ 
ginner in violin playing can produce sustained tones 
of 30 or 60 seconds in length. This is possible only 
m the case of advanced students, and even they will 
only succeed in mastering it by long practice. From 
the very beginning, however, the teacher should insist 
on his pupil doing a certain amount of long sus¬ 
tained bowing each day. The beginner should be 
required to practice on the open strings or the notes 
of the scale, at the rate of eight or twelve seconds 
to each note. As his proficiency increases the num¬ 
ber of counts to each note can be increased. A fine 
sustained singing tone is by all odds the chief beauty 
of the violin, and the great secret of its acquirement 
is the practice of long tones. The greatest teachers 
of the world insist on this slow sustained practice 
above everything in the world, as the sustained tone 
is the basis of all good violin playing. The beginner 
on the violin invariably bows in a short, nervous, 
jerky manner and has not the slightest conception 
of producing long, singing tones until he has been 
compelled to practice them long and faithfully. 

this extremely slow bowing gradually trains the 
muscles of the wrist and arm to the production of a 
pure steady tone, and paves the way later on for the 
application of pressure without producing a harsh 
scratching tone. 


A DISCOVERY has just been made in Genoa which 
will delight all music lovers. It is a well-known fact 
- v V<! 7 o te remains of the musical compositions 
of Niccolo Paganini, the sensational violin player, for 
reason that what his contemporaries deemed his 
ost original and charming creations were often the 
inspiration of time and place, and often, too, their 
mnsHhir! T impossibIe - Moreover, much of the 
a y 3rS his name has becn radically 


J?™ * v r ,en ° a fourte en of his compositions 
have come to light, all written in the maestro’s own 

which n lr '° n ^ 1 . m is tbe famous “B minor concerto” 
Which astonished the musicians of his time, and, 

Tesloi Sivor' CUted ^ Paganini himself b -V his suc- 
Pa'anin "m- 7 failed t0 ar0use fervent a PPl a use. 
works ,™ Pp bhsbe d during his lifetime only five 
cati^aeli Lrr"T° ° apricei per Vio,i " p sp ' p dedi- 
“Sei ’ I" 1 S ° Dati per Vio,i "o e Chitarra,” 

™i? S ° nat ‘ Per VioIino e Chitarra.” and in two 
volumes Tre gran Quartetti a VioIino Viola 
Chrtarra, e Violoncello,” making in all thirty-nine 
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HOW TO WORK WITH BE¬ 
GINNERS. 

Three Papers. 

II. 

Faulty Intonation—Some Remedies. 

BY ARTHUR L. JUDSON. 

After the elementary tone work of 
the previous article has been elabo¬ 
rated, by much careful practice, the 
pupil is ready for fingering. The tone 
work should be done in the easiest pos¬ 
sible manner, and consequently, if 
students are to obtain the best and 
quickest results, they should be allowed 
to practice bowing for the first week or 
two with the left hand resting against 
the body of the violin. Many teachers 
will object to this, but I have tested it 
for a long time, and find that pupils 
taught in that way can acquire correct 
tone production the more quickly, and 
have no bad position of the left hand 
to overcome when beginning to finger. 
The keynote of work with beginners is 
concentration on one thing at a time. 

Some pupils are fitted by both nature 
and temperament to play the violin, and 
for them the correct position is easily 
acquired. But with others we must 
work carefully, or such wrong will be 
■done that it will take weeks to over¬ 
come it. With this class of pupils I 
first put down the bow and cause them 
to fix their attention on the correct 
placing of the left hand. The first 
thing to be settled is the position of 
the elbow; this should extend so far 
under the violin as to be visible when 
the instrument is held in position. The, 
wrist should be slightly arched out 
from the body; extremes of position, 
cither resting the hand against the 
body of the instrument, or holding it 
as far away as possible (as if the violin 
were red-hot), are to be avoided. 1 
have found these positions to be the 
most common of all bad positions, 
strange as it may seem. 

With an incorrect position of arm 
and wrist a good position of the hand 
on the neck is impossible. The best 
way in which to fix the hand in posi¬ 
tion is to have the pupil place the hand 
exactly at the end of the finger-board, 
with the neck resting on the last joint 
of the index finger. If the fingers are 
long it is necessary to advance the 
violin nearer to the joint above, and if 
shorter, toward the first joint. I have 
never known a case, however, where it 
was necessary to use the hand in such 
a position that the last joint came level 
with the finger-board; in such a case 
the pupil had better study some other 
instrument. By then placing the first 
finger on B on the A string, and seeing 
that the intonation is perfect, one ought 
to find that the finger makes almost an 
exact square with the finger-board as 
the base. If this position is held and 
the other fingers dropped, one at a 
time, each will be found to make a less 
perfect square, until with the fourth 
finger a perfect arch is obtained. Prob¬ 
ably all of us remember those beautiful 
pictures in our old German violin in¬ 
structors, in which each finger makes 
an ideally perfect square; those were 
possible onlv in the imagination of the 
■designer. While the perfect violin 
hand’ makes a gradual change from 
square to arch, yet, because of excep¬ 
tionally long first fingers or very short 
little lingers, many of our pupils are 
unable to attain anything like a perfect 
position. In such a case I should allow 
the student to take the easiest position, 
seeing only that the hand is not shifted 
when the little finger is used; this is a 
sufficient safeguard against bad intona- 
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tion. The thumb should be placed as 
low on the neck (toward the scroll) as 
possible, and resting against it with not 
more than the first joint. If the thumb 
is long, the teacher will have to be sat¬ 
isfied with a more clumsy position. In 
such a case the thumb will have to pro¬ 
ject above the finger-board a little 
above the first finger; extreme care 
should be taken to see that it does not 
cling to the neck of the violin. The 
freer the position of the thumb, the 
easier the shifting from position to 
position becomes in advanced work. 

Most teachers are satisfied with a 
correct position of the hand, and do 
not notice that the dropping of the 
fingers may cause bad intonation. The 
arching of the fingers once gotten that 
position should be kept and the fingers 
raised from the hand joint, just as one 
would do in opening and closing the 
hand half way. Any other motion of 
the fingers means, in slow passages a 
loss of time and legato, and in fast 
movements, bad intonation, because the 
fingers must go down before they are 
in position. The size of steps and half¬ 
steps must depend on the thickness of 
the finger tips; no hard and fast rules 
can be made, though much can be writ¬ 
ten on the subject. 

After the position is correctly fixed 
the pupil may fail absolutely of correct 
intonation. Then, after vainly trying 
to correct this, the teacher says, “You 
must stop studying violin; you have no 
ear.” In 999 cases out of 1,000 this is 
untrue. In fifteen years of teaching I 
have found but one such case, and that 
pupil was really tone deaf, and could 
neither play a tune on piano or violin, 
or sing one. The teaching of intona¬ 
tion should be by a system of distances; 
the ear may note a wrong tone after it 
is made but cannot assist in placing the 
finger. How can my ear tell me whether 
a note is in tune if I have not played it? 
And yet that is what we say in a 
majority of cases when we say a pupil 
cannot play because he has no ear. 
Accustom the pupil to estimating the 
distance from one note to another, not 
by sight, but by the “feel” of the dis¬ 
tance, and you will be surprised at the 
results obtained. It is no more difficult 
than learning to operate a typewriter 
without looking at the keyboard. 


CARING FOR THE VIOLIN. 

To make a success as a violin soloist 
orchestra player, or teacher, it is not 
sufficient for a violinist to be simply 
able to play well. He ought to under¬ 
stand thoroughly the care of the violin 
and bow, he ought to know how to 
string his violin correctly, the best kind 
of strings suited to his instrument, and 
all the countless little details which go 
to keeping his violin and bow—the 
tools of his trade-in perfect condition. 
I was strikingly reminded of this fact 
not long ago by the mishap of a young 
lady who had been invited to play 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” at a musi- 
cale given at a private house. The 
young lady is an excellent player with 
big technic, and her solo was looked 
forward to as the event of the program. 
Now here is what happened: 

The young lady in question had a 
lengthy ride on the street car to reach 
the place where she was to play. It 
was a very cold evening, and after get¬ 
ting off the car there was a walk of six 
blocks. When she arrived in the music 
room where the concert was to be given 
she placed her violin case on top of 
the piano and proceeded to have a good 
time chatting with friends until it 
should be time to play When the 
time arrived, she took her violin from 
its case, and proceeded to tune it. She 
found that the piano and violin were a 
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quarter of a tone apart as regards 
pitch, so that the entire tuning of the 
violin had to be materially changed. 
The violin had become thoroughly 
chilled by the cold air, as it was not 
protected in the case by a wadded silk 
covering as it should have been. The 
players’ fingers were warm and moist 
on coming from the cold of outside to 
the warm air of the concert room, and 
were perspiring freely. The result was 
that before thirty bars of the solo had 
been played the violin was so much out 
of tune that the young lady had to stop 
and tune it all over again. She 
then started at the beginning again, 
but had to tune again when she had 
reached the middle of the second page. 
In all the violin required three tun¬ 
ings in the course of the number, and 
was at no time in good tune. The 
fine effects of the young artist’s good 
playing were lost and the rendition 
proved a complete failure, owing to the 
violin being out of tune, the stoppages 
to tune it, and the consequent nervous¬ 
ness of the player in consequence. 

Now here is what a violinist should 
do on arriving at the place where he 
is to play: the violin should be taken 
from the case and thoroughly tuned 
with the piano which is to be used for 
accompaniments, or with the clarinet or 
oboe of the orchestra, if it is to be an 
orchestral evening. Then the player 
should play scales- or other passages 
until the strings have changed as much 
as they will under the influence of the 
warmth and moisture of the fingers. 
After a few minutes of playing it will 
be found that the strings will have 
changed pitch considerably, if the hand 
of the player is very moist and warm, 
and the air of the room warm. The 
instrument should then be tuned again, 
to the pitch of the piano or clarinet. 
This tuning and warming of the strings 
by the fingers should go on until it is 
found that the strings have become 
adapted to the warmth and moisture 
and have stretched all they will. 

If the concert is given in a public hall 
the player will have abundant opportu¬ 
nity to tune back of the scenes; if at 
a private house he can use the fingers 
of the left hand on the strings without 
using the bow. 


VIOLIN QUERIES. 

H. W.—You can buy bow hair for 
violin bows at any music store. If your 
music dealer does not keep it, he can 
easily get it for you, or give you the 
address of a music dealer in one of the 
large cities who does. The article you 
state you are writing on the care of the 
bow will receive the prompt attention 
of the editor, if you send it to The 
Etude. It is very difficult to put hair 
in violin bows in the proper manner so 
that the tension of the hair is even and 
the hairs are arranged in perfectly 
straight lines. We would advise you to 
have the work done by a good profes¬ 
sional violin maker, if you wish your 
bow to produce a good tone. 

J. W.—Notes in volin music marked 
pizz, w'th a cross printed above or be¬ 
low them are executed with the left 
hand, and with either the third or 
fourth finger, according to the passage. 
In scales of left-hand pizzicato all the 
fingers would be used one after the 
other. A good work on bowing is 
“Technic of the Bow,” by August 
Casorti. Theo. Presser, publisher of 
The Etude, will send you a list of 
works on harmony, any of which will 
give you the information you seek. 

S. C. S.—In playing at the frog and 
lower half of the bow the little finger 
should at all times be kept on the stick. 
At the point of the bow and upper half 
it does not make so much difference. 
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In executing the staccato bow, tremolo 
bowing, springing staccato bowing, etc., 
many violinists think that it helps them 
to keep the little finger off. The writer 
has seen more than one world-famous 
violin virtuoso lift both the third and 
fourth fingers from the bow when exe¬ 
cuting the pure staccato bow, although 
keeping all fingers on the stick at other 
times. These artists seemed to feel that 
the lifting of the two fingers gave them 
a freer movement of the wrist when 
executing staccato. As a general propo¬ 
sition, the little finger should remain on 
the stick as much as possible. 

F. C. B.—A brilliant trill on the violin 
comes from two things: first, the even¬ 
ness with which it is executed, and, 
second, the force with which the trilling 
finger falls on the string. You can ac¬ 
quire it, if you did not take up the study 
of the violin too late in life, by system¬ 
atic practice. For acquiring the trill 
most violinists and teachers rely on the 
following studies in Kreutzer: 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20. 21, 38. There is nothing 
finer in the literature of the violin for 
the practice of the trill than the fore¬ 
going. The fingers must strike the 
string with force enough to be audible 
in a room of ordinary size without the 
bow being used—like little tack-ham¬ 
mers, in fact. To produce a perfectly 
even trill is a very great difficulty, and 
is achieved by slow practice at first, the 
speed being gradually increased as pro¬ 
ficiency is obtained. 

J- G.—In the first position E flat, A 
flat, and D flat are all played with the 
fourth finger on the A, D and G strings 
respectively. D flat on the A, G flat 
on the D, and C flat on the G, are 
played with the third finger. 
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PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 


A DIALOGUE RECITAL BY CAROL SHERMAN. 

(To be spoken by children at Junior 

Musical Clubs or Musical Parties.) 

[Note: —This dialogue may be 
adapted by the teacher to suit almost 
every imaginable occasion. The names 
of the children may be altered to suit 
circumstances. For instance, some of 
the names may be changed to boys’ 
names if the teacher or club leader 
desires to introduce boys who play 
cleverly. It is a fine idea for a clos¬ 
ing recital for the teacher who has 
children as pupils. It breaks away 
from the old “cut and dried” lines and 
introduces a little originality, which 
audiences will appreciate. Children are 
born actors and with a little training 
the teacher will find, that they will 
enter a recital in this form, whereas 
they might dread the old-fashioned 
stiff and formal recital, which usually 
results in getting the child half scared 
to death before the first number of the 
program. It will attract interest to the 
teacher’s work and it will be found that 
many people in small towns will attend 
an event of this kind and remember it 
for years, whereas the ordinary old- 
fashioned recital is forgotten. 

The character of the pieces and the 
number may be regulated by the ability 
of the teacher’s pupil... If it is desired 
to have more pupils take part, simply 
change the names before some of the 
speeches and introduce other names. 
Do not hesitate to adapt and improve 
the dialogue to suit your immediate 
needs. We simply give you the skeleton 
for you to build up and work upon. 
For instance, if you feel that the effect 
would be better, you might introduce a 
chorus, or a duet, or a “two piano” 
piece at the end. In such a case have 
Alice find the music done up in her 
music roll ready to take to her lesson 
that afternoon. It would, of course, be 
necessary to write a few lines to make 
this alteration natural. 

Have a number of chairs provided for 
the children and encourage them to be 
natural and not to assume stiff posi¬ 
tions. They should rise and sit and 
move about just as if they were really 
out for a recess. It is best not to give 
specific directions for gestures, etc., to 
children as they make them woodeny 
in their action at entertainments of this 
kind. The piano-player idea has been 
introduced simply because it is engag¬ 
ing the attention of teachers at present 
and because indolent pupils often fail 
to continue their musical education in 
homes where mechanical devices are in¬ 
troduced. If you do not desire to use 
this part in your dialogue it can easily 
be removed. 

Each child should have a separate 
copy of The Etude if possible, as only 
in this way can they be made familiar 
with all the parts. The dialogue should 
be memorized and should be letter 
perfect in every respect. We have seen 
a dialogue recital of this kind put into 
practical use and its success has im¬ 
pelled us to insert this one in our May 


issue so that our readers may have 
ample time to prepare it for recitals 
given at the closing of the spring term 
in June. We will be very glad to hear 
from those who have tried it.— The 
Editor.] 


Scene: The assembly of a public 
school during recess. 

The Characters. 

Alice Williams, 

Ethel Hunter, 

Edith Bauer, 

Agusta Fulton, 

Winnie Kelley, 

Gwendolyn Atherton, 

Howard Phillips. 


Ethel: Oh! dear, I have to go 
home right after school and practice. 
I just hate it. 

Alice: Do you have to practice 
right after you go home? 

Ethel: Yes, isn’t it horrid? 

Edith: Mamma lets me play in the 
street for about an hour, then I come 
in and do my practice, then I feel 
so much fresher after I have had some 
good air and a play. 

Howard: You don’t have to play 
scales or you wouldn’t say that. 

Edith: Yes, I do play scales. 

Agusta: I never heard you play a 
scale in your life. 

Alice: Neither did I. I don’t be¬ 
lieve your teacher teaches you the 
scales. 

Edith: Well, I do just the same; 
come over to the piano and I’ll show 
you. 

(Edith goes to the piano and plays 
any good teaching piece filled with 
scales within the player’s grasp. The 
teacher must select a pupil for this 
part who can play such a piece very 
effectively. “Two Flowers” by Koell- 
ing, “Simplicity Valse” by Suter and 
the first movement of Mozart Sonata 
No. i in C Major are effective illustra¬ 
tions.) 

Howard: I don’t call those scales. 
That’s a piece. 

Edith: Yes, but it’s full of scales. 

Ethel: Well, I didn’t know that 
they put scales in pieces like that 
and made them pretty. I thought that 
they only used scales to limber up the 
fingers. 

Alice: So did I. 

Agusta: Why, they put all sorts 
of things in pieces. I know a piece 
made up from trill exercises. 

Winnie: Play it for us. 

Agusta: It goes this way. 

(Agusta sits down and plays some 
piece like Bachmann’s “Valse Par- 
isiana.” If preferred, the teacher may 
change the dialogue so that some 
piece illustrating five-finger exercises 
may be inserted, such as Hugo Rein¬ 
hold’s “Shadow Pictures” or Necke’s 
“Riibezahl.” Any similar technical 
point may thus be taken up and 
illustrated at the teacher’s discretion.) 

Winnie: Oh, it must be lovely to 
play,—I wish I had a piano. 

Gwendolyn: Why don’t you get 
one? 


Winnie: That’s what I asked papa 
the other night. 

Gwendolyn: What did he say? 

Winnie: Not while your mother 
needs a new washboard. If we could 
afford a piano I wouldn’t ever say I 
didn’t want to practice. Oh how fine it 
must be to have a piano! I just love 
music. I go to the park every time the 
band plays. 

Alice: Can’t you come over to my 
house and play on ours? I know 
mamma would be very glad to have 
you. 

Winnie: Oh, wouldn’t that be fine! 

Ethel: And I’ll lend you all my 
music and my Standard Graded Course 
and everything. 

Winnie: (Delighted) You will? 

Edith: And Alice and I will help 
you learn and play duets with you. 

Winnie: Oh, it will be better than 
having a doll’s house, won’t it? Alice, 
do you think I could ever learn to play 
that pretty piece (here insert name of 
some favorite piece in the pupil’s reper¬ 
toire) that I like so much? 

Alice: I had to study three years 
before my teacher would let me take 
that. She says that one of the very 
worst things a teacher can do Is to 
give pupils pieces that are too difficult 
for them. Would you like me to play 
it for you? 

All: Yes. 

(Alice plays. This part should be 
reserved for the teacher’s best pupil at 
her discretion.) 

Gwendolyn: Ump! That’s pretty 
hard, but it isn’t nearly so hard as a 
piece I play. 

Agusta: What do you play on? 
Nothing but an old piano player. 

Gwendolyn: Well, it don’t make me 
practice and that’s all I care about. 

Agusta: My mother says that she 
spent enough time treadling a sewing 
machine and she don’t intend to have 
me spend my days treadling a piano 
machine and then end up without any 
knowledge of what niusic really is. 

Alice: That’s just right I never 
used to think so, but since I have been 
studying with Miss Gray I have learned 
that you just have to study out certain 
things in music just as you do in arith¬ 
metic and that the easiest way to learn 
those things is to play the piece. Miss 
Gray says that all the great thinkers 
on music in the world have agreed that 
it is the music you are able to play or 
to compose that makes you a real 
musician. 

Edith: You mean that hearing 
music is not enough? 

Alice: Hearing music is very lovely, 
of course, for those who have never 
had the time or the opportunity for 
study, but Miss Gray says that it is not 
the music that we take in at our ears, 
but rather the music we think with our 
minds and give out at our fingers or 
our throats, that makes music of any 
use whatever in training our minds. 

Ethel: Now I understand. Play¬ 
ing one of those piano machines is just 
the same as if I were to take up this 
Geometry on teacher’s desk and try to 
read it through. I don’t know what the 
signs mean, but I can read all the 
words. 

Gwendolyn: (Almost crying.) I 
think that you are just too horrid for 
anything. Our piano player cost three 
hundred dollars. You girls are all jeal¬ 
ous because you can’t afford one. 

Edith: It’s not so. My father used 
to be organist in a large church. He 
had a piano player offered to him for 
nothing^the other day. He says that 
he wasn’t going to have anvthine- in the 
house that would tempt me from the 
real work I ought to do, and that he 
wasn’t going to exchange my musical 


education for a few rolls of paper. Why 
I would rather have the fun of playing 
this piece than all the piano machines 
in the world. 

(Plays some piece in her grade.) 

Howard: That’s very pretty. You 
seem to play so that everybody wants 
to listen. What makes your playing so 
interesting? 

Edith: I think that it is because my 
teacher tells me stories and makes me 
try to imagine things. 

Agusta: Isn’t that fine? Last week 
she told me a story about a camp of 
gypsies and got me so excited that I 
could see the fire burning, and the old 
fortune teller, and the gypsy queen. I 
could see the little children, the horses 
grazing and then the dance in the 
moonlight. Then she gave me this 
piece. 

(The pupil can then play any good 
gypsy piece, depending upon her ad¬ 
vancement. Haydn’s “Gypsy Rondo,” 
Koelling’s “Hungary” or Behr’s “Camp 
of the Gypsies.”) 

Gwendolyn: That's an awfully pretty 
piece. Do you suppose that your 
teacher would take me as a pupil? 

Agusta: I thought that you didn’t 
want to practice. 

Gwendolyn: Yes, but you see, I 
want that piece and you can’t play 
anything on the player unless you have 
the roll. They don’t make that piece 
for the player. 

Alice: That’s the worst of music 
that comes in a roll like wall paper. 

Edith: Don’t be too hard on the 
piano player. Papa says that there 
are thousands of people who have never 
had a chance to learn and who suddenly 
make a great sum of money later on 
in life who think more of their piano 
players than they do anything else. 
Then they have a value for College 
Courses in “How to Understand 
Music.” Besides, he says that there 
are fine things like arrangements from 
the symphonies that no one can play 
with ten fingers that sound fine on the 
piano player. 

Ethel: But you can always play 
those things in duet form, my teacher 
says, and have a great deal more fun 
while you are doing it. 

Alice: That’s true. I never thought 
of that. I think music study is great 
fun anyhow. I love to learn about the 
men who made the music. 

Winnie: I read all about them in a 
book at the library. 

Ethel: You must love music to do 
that. 

Edith: My teacher has us write 
biographies, and I think that it’s fine. 
Here’s one I just finished; it’s about 


(Here the teacher should insert some 
biography of some famous musician, 
composer or performer, written by one 
of the pupils. This is far better than 
having, the pupil read one that is al¬ 
ready in print or one prepared by the 
teacher.) 

Alice: I’m so glad to hear that. I 
play a piece by that composer and I 
always wanted to know more about his 

life. The piece is -. (Here 

insert name of piece.) It goes this way. 

(The pupils applaud Alice. A school 
bell rings and the children join in a 
merry shout and rush away.) 


"All music,, even the simplest, resem¬ 
bles poetry in requiring regularity of 
accent and system in cadence. In re¬ 
gard to the former there is a greater 
strictness in music than in verse; for, 
with very rare exceptions, the accents 
recur at perfectly regular distances 
throughout a piece of music. The only 
analogy in music to prose is to be found 
in recitative, which is simply declama¬ 
tion sung instead of spoken.”— Prout. 


AUNT EUNICE’S LETTER. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces:— 
I am writing to you this month upon 
the subject of “getting ready for the 
lesson.” Of course “getting ready 
for the lesson” really means all that 
you have done in the way of practice 
since the last lesson, but there are cer¬ 
tain things that you can do just before 
the lesson which will help you and 
your teacher a very great deal and 
which you should never neglect. 

Music is different from your other 
studies. I wonder how many of you 
could tell me why? Well, the reason 
is this. In most of your other studies 
you can do all your thinking at one 
time and then the things you have 
learned remain stored up in your mind. 
Then you can go out and play and 
come back and remember everything 
you have learned. With music, how¬ 
ever. we have to think of the fingers 
•as well as the mind, and if your fingers 
are not in good shape for playing you 
may have a poor lesson, no matter 
how well you may think you know it. 

Getting the Fingers in Shape. 

Your hands are really little machines 
for doing what the mind tells them to 
do. The machines must be in good 
order or the mind can not run them. 
An engineer can not run an engine with 
some parts that are out of order. An en¬ 
gine must be oiled and examined every 
little while. Did you know that you 
could oil your hands in much the same 
way that an engine is oiled? Nature 
manufactures certain fluids that oil the 
joints and these fluids are brought into 
use by hastening the circulation of the 
blood by means of exercise. As soon 
as we commence to exercise the blood 
commences to flow more freely in the 
parts we exercise, and with the in¬ 
creased flow of the blood comes what 
your teacher would call “flexibility.” 
We say our hands are flexible when the 
fingers move freely and elastically and 
not stiffly. One of the things you need 
just before your lesson, then, is exercise 
for the arm, the fingers and the hand. 

Exercises to Prepare Your Hand. 

Any of the exercises you have seen 
done with dumb-bells or Indian clubs 
are good for you if you do not overdo 
them. They enable you to strengthen 
the muscles and get the blood in 
better circulation. Ask your teachers 
about Dr. Mason’s “Relaxation Ex¬ 
ercises” found in the first book of 
“Touch and Technic.” It would be 
hard to find better exercises to get the 
arm ready for the lesson. I once saw the 
late Edward Macdowell using exercises 
of this kind just before he was going 
on the stage to play at an important 
concert. If you only do them for five 
minutes before the lesson they will help 
you. Your teacher will also be very 
glad to indicate some little keyboard 
exercise she would like to have you try, 
if you will ask her. If you have to go 
away from home for your lesson, it is 
wise to rub your hands occasionally and 
shake them as in the Mason “Relaxa¬ 
tion Exercise” while on the way to the 
lesson. You will find that exercises of 
this description will often make your 
lesson twice as valuable to you. 

Glance Over Your Work. 

You should also glance over your 
work for the coming lesson. Take a 
pad of paper and make a note of every 
little sign you don’t understand. If 
you have some part that has been giv¬ 
ing you a great deal of trouble mark it, 
and then ask the teacher if there isn’t 
some little technical exercise she can 
prescribe for this trouble. She will 
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gladly do it and thank you for your 
thoughtfulness in thinking about it. 

Get Your Mind Ready. 

Don’t think that you can go to your 
lesson with your mind filled with other 
things. You must fix your thoughts 
upon what you want to do. This is 
one of the ways in which most lessons 
are wasted. The pupil has been playing 
out in the street and rushes right into 
the lesson, and it takes some time be¬ 
fore he can get to think musically. 
The result is an unsatisfactory lesson, 
and the poor teacher gets blamed 
for being cross when she is only 
trying to make you think right and not 
make so many mistakes, due to the fact 
that your mind is not upon your work. 
A far better way is to make up your 
mind to spend five or ten minutes be¬ 
fore the lesson, thinking about what 
you have to do and the best way to do 
it. If you have never tried this plan, 
just see how it will work at your next 
lesson. If your teacher tells you that 
your lesson is better, tell her what you 
have done and she will be delighted. 

I told you that I was going to try 
to find out some new games for you. 
There is one in this department this 
month that I know is a fine one. I 
have also had Carol Sherman prepare a 
dialogue recital that you should show 
to your teacher. This is a new idea and 
she might want to use it at the close of 
the spring season. 

This is the time of the year when 
everything seems to turn to music. The 
blossoms are bursting and the birds 
are singing and the world has put on 
her splendid green gown again. There 
is new life, new vigor, new joy every¬ 
where. This is the time of the year 
you should do your best work. Get all 
the fun you can out of your music and 
give all the pleasure you can to others 
through it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Aunt Eunice. 


WHO WROTE THEM? 

Teachers who like to ply their pupils 
with questions of an educational char¬ 
acter will find the following list of 
noted masterpieces an excellent one. 
The idea is to supply the names of 
these composers. This will also be 
found an excellent idea to adapt as a 
game for musical parties. When thus 
adapted the teacher should have sepa¬ 
rate lists of the names prepared in 
advance, with room for the pupil or 
guest to write in the composer’s name. 
There should, of course, be as many 
lists as there are pupils. A very good 
prize for this game would be “Music 
Talks With Children,” by Thomas 
Tapper. 

i. The Messiah; 2. Creation; 3. Elijah; 

4. St. Paul; 5. Parsifal; 6. Carmen; 7. 
Faust; 8. Bohemian Girl; 9. Cavalleria 
Rusticana; 10. New World Symphony; 
11. Surprise Symphony; 12. Domestic 
Symphony; 13. Scotch Symphony; 14. 
Pathetic Symphony; 15. Emperor Con¬ 
certo; 16. Military Concerto; 17. Scotch 
Rhapsody; 18. Well Tempered Clavi¬ 
chord; 19. Peer Gynt Suite; 20. Gipsy 
Rondo; 21. Moonlight Sonata; 22. 
Invitation to the Dance; 23. Rustle of 
Spring; 24. Melody in F; 25. Flower 
Song; 26. Polish Dance; 27. Narcissus; 
28. Woodland Sketches; 29. Day in 
Venice; 30. The Last Hope; 31. 
Awakening of the Lion; 32. Erl King; 
33. Happy Farmer; 34. Norwegian 
Bridal Procession; 35. Swedish Wed¬ 
ding March; 36. Angels’ Serenade; 37. 
Danny Deever; 38. Largo; 39. Lost 
Chord; 40. The Rosary; 41. Who is 
Sylvia? 42. Two Grenadiers; 43. Cats 
Fugue. 


A NEW GAME FOR MUSICAL 
PARTIES. 

“Musical ‘What Ami?" 

This game is one of the best ever 
known for getting people acquainted 
and for starting the fun at a musical 
party. 

Prepare from fifty to one hundred 
slips of paper one-half inch wide and 
one and one-half inches long. The 
number will depend upon the number 
of guests expected. On these slips 
write the names of composers, singers, 
virtuosi, musical terms representing 
parts of musical notation, names of 
musical instruments, etc. Secure a 
paper of pins and for convenience have 
them emptied into a cup or saucer. 

The plan of the game is to pin a 
slip upon the back of each guest. The 
guest then goes to any one of tile 
other guests and says, “What am I?” 
The other guest must then reply in 
such a manner that the name of the 
slip on the questioner’s back is not 
revealed, but some characteristic of the 
name, person or thing is given. It 
then becomes the object of the player 
to put the answers received together, 
and determine the name on the slip. 
This is not as simple as it seems at 
times. 

Let us suppose that the player has 
a slip pinned on him with the name 
“Staff,” and receives the following an¬ 
swers: “You are horizontal.” “You 
are a collection of lines.” “They put 
notes upon you.” The player can thus 
easily guess the name. Suppose he has 
the name of the composer “Beethoven” 
on his back, and receives the follow¬ 
ing answers: “You are a great com¬ 
poser.” “You lived in Vienna.” “You 
knew Haydn.” “You were born at 
Bonn.” “You wrote a number of 
Sonatas.” “You wrote the ‘Moonlight 
Sonata.” Thus the questions develop 
a kind of musical educational pastime 
that must be beneficial and at the same 
time highly entertaining and fasci¬ 
nating. Children enter into this game 
with high spirits and are always glad 
to play it. When a player guesses a 
name he goes to the person who is 
giving out the slips and secures a new 
one. The one who has the most slips 
at the end of the game wins the prize. 
A suitable prize for this game would 
be a set of postal cards with the 
portraits of the great composers and 
their birthplaces. 

The following is a list of names that 
might be used at the teacher’s dis¬ 
cretion: 

Composers’ Names. 

Abt, Beethoven, Dvorak, Max Bruch, 
Chopin, Cherubini, Grieg, Goddard, 
Gluck, Haydn, Bach, Handel, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Schumann, Schubert, Weber, 
Wagner, Mozart, Franz, Rubinstein, 
Liszt, Strauss, Debussy, etc. 

Musical Terms. 

Brace, Staff, Leger Lines, Bars, 
Phrases, Motives, Notes, Clef, Treble, 
Bass, Arpeggio, Staccato, Note, Scale, 
Chord, Lento, Adagio, etc. 

Musical Instruments. 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, Clarinet, 
Cornet, Trombone, Drum, Triangle, etc. 


PUZZLES. 

The names of the first ten readers of 
The Etude sending in correct answers 
will be published in the next issue. 

Musical Double Acrostic. 

When correctly guessed and ar¬ 
ranged, one name above the other in 
order as given, the first and last letters, 
read down, form the names of two re¬ 
nowned composers of operas. 


1. The nation that produced the 
Psalms. 

2. An opera by Gluck. 

3. The given name and initial of the 
last name of a gifted Danish composer. 

4. The name or the city where Han¬ 
del’s “Messiah” was first given. 

5. A word calling for a repetition 
of a performance. 

6. The author of ‘Ein feste Burg." 

Missing Musical Term Puzzle. 

Fill the blank spaces with musical 
terms that will make good sense of the 
sentence. 

1. One good-deserves another. 

2. At the --- of day a bird - 

its evening song. 

3. There was a perceptible - in 

his voice. 

4. You think yourself very -•, 

don’t you?. 

5. Don’t cast --on a poor man. 

6. The hunter carried a - of 

birds in his hand. 

7. He let down the pasture fence 

8. Now-a string to it and - 

it tight. 

9. He paid his-with interest. 

10. He sat down to - on a - 

stone by the wayside. 

Elma Iona Locke. 

Hidden Musical Instruments. 

. Does the interurban, John, run on 
High or Nelson Street? 

2. The teacher calls “ax” a phoneti- 
cal puzzle. 

3. Take away that rum, Peter, for 
ipecac or nettle tea is better for rheu¬ 
matism. 

4. I saw a crazy man doling out 
apples to another maniac, Larine, they 
called him—the first man was named 
Ostrom; Bones, his dog, was with him. 

5. Where is Bob? O, Edward is try¬ 
ing to tell you that the basso on the 
left hand side of the chorus can not 
sing. 

6. At the Zoo: Have you seen the 
new camel? Odeon is such a queer 
name for the beast. 

7. I shall not attend the concert. Ina 
says if lutes were only used to ac¬ 
company the voices, it would sound 
better. 

8. A double bass viol and two other 
instruments softly repeated the strain. 

Musical Abbreviations. 

My 19-2-8-13 increases in tone. 

My 9-3-16-4 is marked. 

My 13-20-IO-19-7 touches lightly. 

My 5-16-12-9 is a shake. 

My 2-15-4-6-20 precedes an aria. 

My 14-1 is very softly. 

While my 17 is nearly opposite. 

My 11-18 and y denotes the signature. 

My whole of 20 letters is known by 
every music student. 

C. W. Best. 


PERSISTENCE PAYS. 

“Mme. Tetrazzini ought to be able by 
force of example to teach many things 
to ambitious young singers. Eor in¬ 
stance, she has been before the public 
for fifteen years, and yet great popular 
success has come to her only within 
the last two. It is said that she 
studied only six months or some other 
equally ridiculous period. That means 
that she took instruction from a 
master only for a brief time. But it 
would be foolish to say that she had 
not studied longer than that. The real 
singer is always studying. Mme. Te¬ 
trazzini has undoubtedly spent no little 
time in the consideration of her own 
vocal gifts, her resources and her limi¬ 
tations; and she sings with a manifest 
understanding of them.”—W. J. Hen¬ 
derson, in the “New Music Review.” 
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Ideas for Music 
Club Workers 

By MRS. JOHN A. OLIVER 

(Press Secretary National Federation of 
Music Clubs) 


A COSTUME CONCERT OF AN¬ 
CIENT MUSIC. 

[The following is an excellent de¬ 
scription of a concert that was given 
for charity in Pittsburg, and through 
which a sum of sixty dollars was raised 
—the admission rate being twenty-five 
cents. The plan is novel, attractive, 
and at the same time entertaining and 
thoroughly educational. We wish that 
many of the readers of The Etude 
would send us similar ideas that have 
been tried with success. We desire to 
make this department particularly help¬ 
ful, and anything you have done in con¬ 
nection with your club work that you 
feel would be of interest to your fel¬ 
low-teachers we would be very glad to 
have described.— Editor.] 

Editor of the Musical Club Department: 

I take pleasure in enclosing the 
program of a concert that was the 
culmination of a line of study which 
our club has followed during the past 
winter, and which may be of practical 
interest to other teachers. 

Organizing the club in November, 
we took up the study of music history 
in so far as it concerned the origin and 
development of the different forms of 
music written distinctively for the 
clavier group. We began with the old 
dance suites, then national dances, both 
ancient and modern. After that the 
sonata, the prelude and fugue, and a 
miscellaneous group: the pastorale and 
musette, ballade, fantasie, nocturno, etc. 
Numbers were prepared and played be¬ 
fore the club, illustrating each subject 
as its characteristics were analyzed and 
discussed at the club meetings. 



IDEA FOR COSTUME REPRESENTING COLONIAL 
PERIOD. 


The idea was then suggested of giv¬ 
ing a concert entirely of ancient music 
in costumes of the period covered, with 
the piano “doctored” to imitate the 
harpsichord in sound. Much enthu¬ 
siasm was expressed, and a search was 
begun for the oldest pieces to be found. 
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Olir idea being to arrange the numbers, 
or, rather the composers, chronologic¬ 
ally from the earliest writers down to 
and including Mozart. After an im¬ 
mense amount of pleasure in selecting 
and arranging our program and in 
planning appropriate costumes, the con¬ 
cert was given and with great success, 
and was voted by all who attended to 
be as artistic as it was unique. 

Before opening the program, the 
director of the club gave an outline of 
the scope and character of the enter¬ 
tainment, dwelling upon the point that 
the concert was not intended to display 
the proficiency or talent of the players, 
except as a (very necessary) means to 
the end of giving a representation of 
what music was played and how it was 
played in ancient times. The stage was 
arranged in as old fashioned style as 
we could make it, and was lit by can¬ 
delabra placed on either side of the 
piano. 



IDEA FOR COSTUME REPRESENTING ELIZE- 
BETHAN PERIOD. 


An ultra modern grand piano was 
used, inch wide strips of felt and of 
paper being woven in between every 
third string about six or eight inches 
back of the damper to produce the 
“plucked” quality of tone characteristic 
of the harpsichord. The imitation was 
very fair. Paper alone produces too 
much “buzz,” but with the deadening 
effect of the felt that defect was largely 
obviated. The program was given by 
eight of the more advanced performers 
in the club—their ages averaging 15 
years—with one gifted tot to represent 
Mozart’s little sister, in which role she 
created a furore, not alone by her play¬ 
ing, but by her costume, carefully 
planned, even to the cap, after the way 
the sister appears in the engraving that 
was printed in The Etude some 
months ago, where she and the young 
Mozart are shown playing together. 
The only boy on the program was 
cleverly gotten up to represent Mozart 
as a youth. The older girls selected 
different periods. 

Costumes. 

One, a stately blonde, as a maiden of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, dressed in deep 
yellow and ecru satin with cream lace 
and pearls; another, a Watteau Mar¬ 
quise, in pink with high powdered hair 
and a patch; a third, in a Marie An¬ 
toinette costume, and the rest in em¬ 
pire gowns made out of—shall I whis¬ 


per it?—cheesa cloth at 5 or 6 cents a 
yard. I mention the cheapness of the 
materials only to show that very little 
outlay was required to produce a most 
artistic effect. Let it not be thought 
that too much attention was given to 
the picturesque side of the entertain- 



IDEA FOR COSTUME REPRESENTING MOZART’S 
LITTLE SISTER. 


ment to the detriment of its musical 
excellence. Quite the contrary. They 
played with a delicate grace and elastic¬ 
ity only too often absent in the inter¬ 
pretation of the older compositions, be¬ 
cause by dressing the part their 
imagination was quickened. The idea 
of such a concert was not wholly orig¬ 
inal. I had the good fortune to attend 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetch’s lecture and 
concert on ancient musical instruments 
some two years ago. 

The Program. 

William Byrde, 1538-1623, “The Car¬ 
man’s Whistle;” Dr. John Bull, 1563- 
1628, “The King’s Hunting Jigg;” King 
Louis XIII, 1601-1643, “Air Amaryllis;” 
Francois Couperin, 1668-1733, “La Ten- 
dre Nanetta;” Louis XIV, 1688-1715, 
“Pavan;” Jean Phillippe Rameau, 1683- 
1764, “La Poule” (The Hen); Georg 
Friedrich Handel, 1685-1757, (a) “Cour- 
ante,” (b) “Allemande,” (c) “Air a la 
Bourree;” Domenico Scarlatti, 1685- 
1759 . (a) Pastoral, (b) Burlesca, (c) 
Sonata in one movement; Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750, (a) First 
Prelude from the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord,” (b) “Air di Postiglione 
and Fugue a Imitazione della Cornette 
di Postiglione;” Padre Giovanni Bat¬ 
tista Martini, 1706-1784, (a) Gavotte, 
(b) Baletto; Giovanni Battista Pescetti, 
1706-1766, Presto; Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, 1756-1791, (a) Rondo, written 
for his little sister, (b) Sonata in C 
maj., (c) Fantasia in D min.; Franz 
Joseph Haydn, 1732-1809, Andante. 

Helen M. Biederman. 


ENDOWED CLUB MEMBERSHIPS. 

Many of the women’s clubs through¬ 
out the country while conducting 
musical work of a most commendable 
character are limited in their useful¬ 
ness, owing to the fact that the benefits 
of the club are reserved for the mem¬ 
bers of the club and the members only. 
In many cases membership to a 
woman’s club carries with it an initia¬ 
tion fee and a system of regular dues 
that entail a very considerable expense 
that frequently puts membership to 
such clubs beyond the reach of ladies 
with limited means. One club in New 
York, which is really nothing more 


than a kind of lyeeum bureau for 
society women, charges an admission 
fee of fifty dollars and the annual fees 
are little less. Of course the greatest 
artists are engaged to sing and perform, 
but the benefits are only for those who 
have the money to become members. 
After the fee is once paid the members 
take little active interest. 

Other musical clubs throughout the 
country have what is known as an 
“exclusive” membership, and boast of 
it, as if it were a distinction to hoard 
musical advantages. Their members 
are frequently composed of the newly- 
rich members of the community who 
are loath to mix with their sisters who 
have been less fortunate in the race 
for success of the material kind. It is 
thus with much pleasure that we call 
the attention of our club readers to the 
movement initiated by the Cecelia Club 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Last month 
we mentioned their work in conducting 
concerts in factory centers, and this 
month we will state their method of 
endowed scholorships. 

Realizing that the dues of the club 
might prove exorbitant to many stu¬ 
dents who would be greatly benefited 
by membership they resolved to form 
endowed memberships, by which 
talented young musicians might be¬ 
come members without the payment 
of fees. These memberships now num¬ 
ber eight, and each membership is 
good for one year. They are open to 
student residents of Grand Rapids who 
are not members of the society, and are 
awarded to the most efficient con¬ 
testants by a committee consisting of 
the ex-presidents of the society. Each 
contestant is required to play or sing 
a competitive number, named by the 
committee and a number chosen by her¬ 
self, also to pass a moderate test in 
sight-reading. 

The regular examination for this con¬ 
test is held in May of each year, and 
the competitive numbers are announced 
a year in advance. 

The idea of an endowed membership 
originated with the St. Cecelians and 
has prevailed in the St. Cecelia Club 
for about eight years. 


A NATIONAL HYMN CLUB MEET¬ 
ING. 

Here is a good program for a club 
meeting to be devoted to the national 
hymns of different countries. It is sub¬ 
mitted by Miss Rena Baur. 

Ireland. “The Harp that once thro’ 

Tara’s Halls”. Thomas Moore 

“Wearing of the Green.” 
Scotland, “Blue Bells of Scotland,” 

Mrs. Jordan 
“Bruce and his men at Ban¬ 
nockburn.” 

Great Britain, “Rule Britannia, Dr. Arne 

Italy, “Garibaldi Hymn. Garibaldi 

Africa, “Boer National Hymn," 

Harmonized by F. Eckert 
France, “La Marseillaise,” 

Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle 
Words credited to Boucher. 
Wales. “March of Men of Harlech.” 
United States, “Star Spangled Banner,” 
Francis Scott Key. 

Music credited to Dr. Samuel Arnold. 
Venezuela, “Venezuela’s National Song,” 
Teresa Carreno. 
The melody of America’s National 
Hymn is introduced at the close of 
Weber’s “Jubel Overture,” written in 
1818, when he was in Dresden, for ac¬ 
cession of King of Saxony. 

The same tune is used in 
Prussia, “Heil Dir in Sieger Kranz.” 
Saxony, “Den Konig Segne Gott." 


If I give my muse any rest, it is 
only that she should rise again with 
new vigor.—B eethoven. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 

(Cmttmied. from page jor.) 

dispensable to every teacher who wishes to be in 
touch with modern methods of using the hands and 
arms in the production of artistic piano effects. 
Good results may be produced without the use of 
the metronome, but not as rapidly. When the 
metronome is set at a certain figure which brings 
the exercise easily within the ability of the student, 
and is then advanced notch by notch as skill is 
acquired, it is possible to locate the pupil’s exact 
point of advancement, and speed may be acquired 
without constraining the muscles, something that 
needs to be constantly guarded against. I should 
counsel the use of the metronome with every 
student if possible. 

"In using Czerny’s ‘Selected Studies,’ by Liebling, 
in second and third grades, should it be used alone or 
together with other studies? Also, how should Czerny’s 
Progressive Studies, Op. 139, be used? Would it 
be well to use easy velocity studies with it? Would 
you advise first using Duvernoy’s Op. 120, following 
it with Czerny’s Velocity, Op. 299?” 

With students who have a good deal of time to 
devote to practice, much good would result from 
using etudes of an entirely different character with 
the Czerny “Selected Studies;” Heller’s Op. 47 and 
46, for example, which deal more with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the aesthetic side of piano playing. If the 
student, however, has only a small amount of time 
for practice, as is the case with so many, it will 
not be wise to give any other etudes with the Czerny. 
I would not burden the pupil with too many etudes 
at the same time. Therefore, I should not advise 
the velocity studies with Op. 139, but should judi¬ 
ciously select those that seemed most suitable, work¬ 
ing up as much speed as the pupil was capable of 
with those containing passage work. Duvernoy’s 
Op. 120 was designed as an introduction to Czerny’s 
Op. 299. 


In answer to a number of inquiries for interest¬ 
ing first grade pieces, I would recommend that 
every young teacher first procure a blank book, and 
mark certain pages first grade, others second grade, 
and so on. In this should be kept a list of the 
pieces that are found to be useful. Although this 
would seem to be the first requisite that would come 
into a teacher’s mind, yet I happen on so many 
who simply rely upon their memory, and hence are 
always in confusion as to what to use, not being 
able to recall what is wanted at the moment, that I 
urge it upon all teachers who are now making their 
early attempts at teaching. I often find them in the 
music stores poring over the counters, and ex¬ 
pressing despair at the difficulty in finding suitable 
and pleasing pieces for their pupils. I ask them if 
they have not kept a list of pieces they had already 
used, and in a large number of cases they answer 
that they have not, and cannot even remember the 
names of some they have liked, and are trying to 
find them again. What a waste of mental energy 
to spend a moment trying to recall what a tabulated 
list would show at once! If a teacher has a large 
number of pupils he will need to know of a good 
many pieces, for he will not want to use the same 
round of four or five with them all. Therefore, 
make a tabulated list that will always be at hand 
for quick reference, increasing it as new pieces are 
found that are liked. Another thing, take as much 
pains to read the Publisher’s Department and the 
advertising columns of The Etude as you do the 
reading pages, for it is there that you will often 
find information that will be most useful to you 
in your practical work. Horace Greely used to say 
that he learned more of the world’s progress in the 
advertising columns of the daily papers than in the 
reading columns. You will find that this principle 
will serve you in good purpose by religiously 
scrutinizing every month the advertising and pub¬ 
lishing departments of your magazine. I append a 
list of first grade pieces which have been proved by 
many teachers, and which it will be well for you to 
add to your lists. In following months I will add 
lists in other grades: 


A Little Song . 

Tolly Darkies . 

Gaily Chanting Waltz . 

Little Recruit March . 

Briar Rose Waltz . 

The Tally Ho . 

First Melody . 

Little Drum Major March . 

En Route March, Op. 188, No. 1 

Youthful Joy—Rondo . 

Playing Tag . 

Waltz, Op. 310, No. .. 


. Lieber 

. Bechter 

. Bchr 

. Forest 

. Hamer 

. Swift 

. Thome 

..... ..Engel 
.. Engelmann 

. Rathbun 

... Margstein 
.. Engelmann 


With the Caravan . Ferbet 

Hand in Hand March . Rummel 

The Brooklet . Ryder 

My First March, Op. 118, No. 7. Streabbog 

Petit Barcarolle . White 

Little Soldier, Op. 215, No. 12. Baumfelder 

Hobgoblin, Op. 228, No. 10. Nurnberg 

Tin Soldiers’ Parade . Otto 

The Sprightly Polka . Giulani 


THE INDOLENT PUPIL. 

BY MARIE E. JONES. 

Longfellow lefv us an encouraging and hopeful 
thought in these words, “I find that the great thing 
in life is not so mush where we stand, as in the 
direction we are going." This quotation naturally 
prompts these questions:— Do we realize where 
we stand? Do we know in what direction we are 
going? Have we a definite aim in view? 

Self-examination will tell us where we stand but 
the direction of our talents, thoughts, and work de¬ 
pends upon our view of life. A hopeful, cheerful 
outlook begets ambitious effort. 

As teachers, much of our success depends upon 
an optimistic view of things—upon a happy dis¬ 
position. It is by kindness and a sunny manner that 
we can best win the indolent child’s attention, and 
interest. The teacher who enters upon the lesson 
with a severe, disagreeable bearing, invites fear, in¬ 
difference and often obstinacy. 

The teacher must adapt his methods of imparting 
knowledge to the personality of the child. Fre¬ 
quently a willful, indolent and disobedient pupil can 
best be governed by firmness, diplomacy, and oft- 
times severity; while a sweet-tempered, sensitive 
child should be dealt with kindly and considerately, 
The pupil who is obviously disinterested, who shuns 
practice, who does not profit by his instructions, who 
is too sluggish mentally, and too inactive physically, 
to even sit up straight at the piano? He is the 
pupil who “takes lessons” either at the command 
of indulgent parents, or merely because it is a “fad” 
among his school-mates, and makes a pleasant pas¬ 
time, diversion, amusement. He rarely has any 
practical, helpful object whatever in view. 

Is it not a problem to know just what musical food 
such a pupil could best digest, and to know how 
to awaken his powers of mental assimilation? Half 
the battle lies in winning such a pupil’s sympathies. 
What he needs is some one to inspire him, to in¬ 
terest him, to encourage him. Conscientious teachers 
do not feel justified in accepting remuneration where 
there are practically no visible results. To renounce 
a dull pupil is a poor advertisement. We must set 
about to form measures by which we can gain the 
intent of the dull pupil. 

Three Essential Factors. 

The maintenance of three conditions is imperative, 
if we would obtain satisfactory results with the 
dilatory pupil. These are happy disposition; the 
knack of putting dry technical ideas in an entertain¬ 
ing original way; and last but none the least, having 
an inexhaustible supply of patience. 

If we meet the unpromising pupil with a smile, 
and a bright, cheery manner, he is naturally bound 
to reciprocate that manner. This interest is un¬ 
consciously aroused, and he is encouraged to more 
faithful and careful practice by a confident expres¬ 
sion of approval, when his lesson is better than 
usual. 

Not infrequently, a teacher may almost instantly 
enliven the child’s mental capabilities by touching 
his humorous nature. Cartoons of the old com¬ 
posers, which have often appeared in the Etude, 
suggesting a prominent characteristic in each of their 
natures, as well as little anecdotes of their lives, 
told in a pleasing way, will often create a desire 
to learn more of them, and will help the child to a 
more thorough understanding and a keener appreci¬ 
ation of their music. Making the lesson interesting 
is an important factor in achieving a successful re¬ 
sult with the indolent pupil. 

Our patience should ever be at our ready com¬ 
mand. If we do not possess that excellent virtue 
to a marked degree, it is time we were “going in 
that direction.” Self-control and will-power are 
forcible elements in its attainment. 

Let us not consider the indolent pupil incapable 
of progress, and unworthy of our best efforts; but 
rather let us give him more kindly consideration 
and our utmost attention; and our efforts, seemingly 
wasted and unappreciated, will not be without their 
fruits. 


TEACHING THE MINOR SCALES. 

BY MADAME A. PUPIN. 


By way of prelude, let me call attention to the 
absurdities to which people cling, by force of habit 
or example. We ridicule the men of long ago, who> 
put the grist in a bag on one side of the donkey,, 
and balanced it by stones in the bag on the other side 
of the donkey. We are told that once when a youth 
evened and halved the donkey’s load, by putting halt 
of the grist on one side and the other half on the 
other side, the father burst into a rage, and said the 
way his father and grandfather had carried grist to 
the mill was good enough for him. Do we not also 
cling to traditions and illogical ways, until some one 
forces easier and more rational ways upon us? 

Many persons used to teach—and perhaps many 
do still—their little beginners at the piano to 
play pieces and exercises written on a staff that had 
E for the first line. After several months’ study had 
made them familiar with this staff, a new staff was 
sprung upon them, which had G for its first line. 
Many of the victims never recovered from this brutal 
treatment, but were unable, to the end of their days, 
to locate the bass notes with any degree of certainty. 
Why not use, from the first, this staff of eleven lines 
which definitely and graphically locates 
- Q - - twenty-three notes (white keys). 

~ In everything I studied, I found, at 
•I — - the beginning, this same omission of 

D; ■ — some of the fundamental principles 

^ which were so necessary to a clear com¬ 

prehension of the subject, as if the 
teacher, or the text-book, had tried to reach you to 
read, while he omitted the first ten letters of the 
alphabet. Nothing seemed to begin at the begin¬ 
ning. 

When I wanted to learn the C minor scale the 
teacher told me to play A minor. But did he give 
a reason for it? None at all, he left me in Egyptian 
darkness. So I resolved to find a law for the forma¬ 
tion of the minor scales, which would be easily com¬ 
prehended by the youngest beginner. In other 
words, a rule to show you how to play the scale of 
C minor, when once you could play C major; and not 
have to be shunted off to another scale that you had 
no present desire to follow. 


Simple Minor Scale Rules. 

The following rules have proved interesting, and 
comprehensible to even little folks: 

I. The minor scale ascending is exactly like the 
major scale, except that it has a minor 3d instead of 
a major 3d. The minor third is a semitone below the 
major 3d, so if the major 3d be a natural, the minor 
3d will be a flat; and if the major 3d be a sharp, the 
minor 3d w'll be a natural. 

II. The minor scale descends with its signature. 
There are two things to remember in finding the 
signature of a minor scale: 

1. The signature of a minor scale is the same as 
the signature of its relative ’major. 

2. The relative major scale of any minor scale 
commences on its (flat third) minor 3d of the major 
scale. 

Now, see how easily these rules work out. The 
signature of C minor is the same as the signature of 
its relative major. The relative major being found 
on its minor 3d, i. e., E flat, the signature of E flat 
major will be the signature of C minor—three flats. 
The minor 3d of D is F. F major is the relative 
major of D minor. F major has one flat for its sig¬ 
nature. D minor has one flat. 

Pupils beginning the study of the minor scales 
should play each scale in the major, ascending, and 
then ascending in the minor. Not until they get a 
clear idea of the twelve mionr scales ascending , 
should they attempt to discover their signatures and 
play them descending. 

This minor scale, which is learned first, is the 
Melodic Minor Scale. It ascends with a minor 3d, 
and descends with the signature. The Harmonic- 
Minor Scale has a minor 3d, a minor 6th, but the 7th 
is major. It ascends and descends in the same way. 

The Melodic Minor Scale is the one which is sung. 
The Harmonic Minor is the one on which harmonies 
are built. 


“It makes no difference to some people that music is- 
devoid of charm and elegance, or even devoid of ideas 
and correct composition, so long as it is complicated.” 
~-Saint-Saens 
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PUBLISHERS 

NOTES 


Extraordinary at less than one-third 
Offer of the price. $1.50 will pur- 
Piano Works chase the following seven 
works—the list includes 
standard as well as new works of the 
utmost importance, to a retail value of 
not less than $4.75. 

Sonata Album, Vol. I., Ed. by Kohler. 

Juvenile Album, Carl Reinecke. 

Standard Fourth Grade Composi- 

March Album for Four Hands. 

New Songs Without Words, Richard 
Ferber. 

Czerny, Op. 599, The First Paino- 
forte Instructor. 

Velocity Studies by Geza Horvath. 

Conditions:—$1.50 is the introductory 
price, cash to accompany all orders. 
The books will be sent postpaid as 
they appear Those having accounts 
can have the books charged, but in 
that case the postage will be added. 
The books are not returnable. 

Decoration Music suitable for 
Day. Decoration Day services 

will soon be needed and 
we are prepared to send a selection of 
same to any patron who may wish to 
be supplied. 

If a collection of quartettes for 
mixed voices is desired we can recom¬ 
mend “Decoration- Day Quartettes,” 
price 50c. We suggest early ordering. 

Sonata Album This fine collection 
Volume 1. of sonatas by the 

great masters will be 
continued on special offer during the 
current month. It consists of 15 com¬ 
plete sonatas, by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, 5 sonatas by each composer, 
including some of their most popular 
sonatas. This volume may be used to 
follow Kohler’s very popular sonatina 
album or to follow any other similar 
work introductory to the classics. 
It will also serve admirably as an 
introduction to the still larger class¬ 
ical works. Our edition has been pre¬ 
pared with our usual care, the cele¬ 
brated Cotta edition serving as a model. 
Our special price is only 35c. postpaid, 
if cash accompanies the order. This is 
a remarkably low price for such a work. 

Standard The announcement 

Fourth Grade of a new volume to be 
Compositions, added to this popular 
series has met with a 
warm reception on the part of many 
teachers. The success of the first, 
second and third grades has been most 
flattering. The fourth grade is de¬ 
signed to be no less successful. Our 
catalogue is especially strong in pieces 
suited for the fourth grade and this 
compilation has been made with the 
utmost care and discretion. Mr. W. S. 
B. Mathews has taken great interest 
in this volume, which is intended to ac¬ 
company the corresponding volume of 
the Standard Graded Course of Piano¬ 
forte Studies. It will also go equally 
well with any corresponding volume 
of any course of studies. This volume 
should prove the most popular of the 
entire series, as teachers are always in 
want of good fourth grade material. 

The special introductory price dur¬ 
ing the current month will be 20c. 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 
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Commencement We are especially 
Music. well equipped for sup¬ 

plying material of all 
kinds suitable for commencement pro¬ 
grams. In addition to the usual exhibi¬ 
tion solos for pianoforte, we have in 
stock a splendid line of concertos and 
ensemble pieces of all kinds. We have 
also a splendid collection of part songs 
and choruses for men’s, women’s and 
mixed voices. Our catalogue is par¬ 
ticularly strong in school choruses 
written in two parts. These are much 
in demand at the present time. Noth¬ 
ing is more effective for commencement 
than ensemble music of four and six 
hands at one piano, and four, eight and 
twelve hands at two pianos. We can 
furnish brilliant and attractive music 
of any of these combinations. We will 
be pleased to send for examination 
comprehensive selections containing 
material from any or all of the above 
classifications. Commencement pro¬ 
grams must be made up in such a way 
as to give as much variety as possible 
and should be so planned as to allow 
as large a number as possible of par¬ 
ticipants without carrying the pro¬ 
gram to undue length. We would ad¬ 
vise teachers to order their com¬ 
mencement selections at as early date 
as possible so as to afford ample time 
for preparation. 

Velocity This important new 

Studies, work will be continued 

by Geza on special offer during 

Horvath. the current month. 

These studies are made 
up of original and selected material. 
They are intended to be used as the 
pivot studies in velocity. Mr. Horvath, 
who is a composer and teacher of note, 
has written a number of studies espe¬ 
cially for the work and has selected 
many others from various sources. The 
studies are short, bright and interesting, 
each one embodying some technical 
point having a special bearing on the 
requirements of velocity. The volume 
is of considerable size and contains a 
wealth of material. Our special price 
during the current month will be 20c. 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 

New Songs As this volume is 

Without Words, now ready the spe- 

by Ferber. cial offer is hereby 

withd r a w n. These 
pieces, numbering 15 in all, have been 
gotten out in a handsome volume. We 
teel that we can hardly recommend this 
work too highly, and we should be 
pleased to send a copy for examination 
to all who may be interested. 

Strings. While this house does 

not deal in anything but 

sheet music and music books it has 
been found convenient to carry a stock 
of strings for all instruments. Our 

strings are the best the market can 
afford and are sold at reasonable 

As the warm season approaches we 
draw attention to the silk E violin 
strings which have given such satisfac¬ 
tion in years past, the price of which is 
20 cents each, of 3 lengths. 

Orders Our patrons would 

Without hardly believe the pro- 

Signature. portion of orders which 

we receive with no name 
signed, a very few of these we are 
able to identify, every other one must 
wait for a complaint from the custo¬ 
mer saying that their order has not 
been filled as promptly as we claim 
to fill orders. The result is delay and 
dissatisfaction which a little more care 
would have rendered impossible. 


Reed On the third page of 

Organ the cover of this issue 

Publications, will be found a full 
page advertisement of 
Reed Organ Publications, both sheet 
music and in book form. We shall be 
very glad to make selections from this 
list and from our later publications 
along the same line for any who so 
desire. 

Our Reed Organ Publications are 
the most useful and practical that are 
to be obtained. They have been pub¬ 
lished particularly for that instrument. 
Next to the Standard Graded Course 
of Studies for the Piano by W. S. B. 
Mathews we don’t believe that there 
are many works that have sold bet¬ 
ter than the Reed Organ Method and 
the School of Reed Organ playing 
both by C. W. Landon and which will 
be found advertised on this page. 

In this connection we must draw 
particular attention to our new set of 
three volumes “Laus Organi,” retail 
$1.25 each, a collection of high class 
music of moderate and more difficult 
music arranged specially for the reed 
organ. Let us send one of these vol¬ 
umes on sale. 


Marches This unique volume 

For Four will be continued on 
Hands. special offer for one 

month longer after which 
it will be positively withdrawn. This 
will be the best collection of marches 
for four hands ever published. It will 
contain marches of all styles suitable 
for all occasions. A few of the com¬ 
posers represented are von Blon, Engel- 
mann. Teilmann, Rathbun, Klammer, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rin- 
guet, Verdi, Beethoven, Schleiffarth, 
Spaulding. 

The special price during the current 
month will be 20c. postpaid,.if cash ac¬ 
companies the order. 


Czerny’s This work will be con- 

First tinued on special offer 

Piano during the current month 

Instructor, although it is well ad- 
Op. 599. vanced in preparation 

and the special offer will 
shortly be withdrawn. Our new edition 
has been very carefully prepared, and 
is thoroughly up-to-date in all respects. 
This opus of Czerny’s is very popular 
with many teachers and is largely used. 
As the first few studies lie in the five 
finger position, both hands in the treble 
clef, it is possible to use the book with 
pupils just past the elementary grade. 
There are 100 studies in all and the 
book progresses gradually, the last few 
studies lying in about the third grade. 
During the current month the special 
price for this volume will be 20c. post¬ 
paid, if cash accompanies the order. 


On Sale One month hence we 

Returns and will be giving careful and 
Settlement. exact directions with re¬ 
gard to the return of all 
On Sale music and the settlement 
thereof. According to our regular and 
understood plan we expect this settle¬ 
ment made once each year at the end 
of the teaching season, during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

A little advance word on the sub¬ 
ject is this, if any returns are made 
before the June first statement is re¬ 
ceived, with which a full explanation 
and labels are always sent, do not 
neglect to place the name and address 
of the sender upon the outside of every 
bundle. If the package has been sent 
during the current season it is not nec¬ 
essary to make the returns for another 
year; the only condition being that a 
settlement be made at the end of the 
present season for what has been sold, 
the amount, however, to be settled by 

direct correspondence. 


Juvenile This is one of the 

Album— most important works 

Reinecke. we have announced for 

some time. Carl Rei¬ 
necke, veteran composer, pianist and 
teacher, is one of the few living links 
connecting the past golden age of 
music with the present. Mr. Reinecke’s 
talent for composition runs particularly 
to the production of short lyric works, 
polished and very pleasing in char¬ 
acter. This new volume consists of 
20 pieces and it is well qualified in 
every respect to rank beside Schu¬ 
mann’s celebrated “Album for the 
Young.” The manuscript is now in the 
hands of our engravers and the work 
will appear in due time. 

The special introductory price is 25c. 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 


Teachers’ This and the coming 

Supplies. month will witness the 

general closing of the 
usual teaching season, to a degree the 
“winding up” of one of the busiest 
periods in the history of the Order 
Department, and we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to convey to patrons an expres¬ 
sion of gratitude for generous support; 
whether we have deserved this we 
cheerfully leave to the judgment of 
those whose business relations with us 
have extended over one season or 
many seasons (and there are hosts of 
patrons who have kept in touch with 
and who have inspired us from the 
very beginning). 

An undertaking such as this house 
represents owes its success as much 
to the discernment and appreciation of 
the musical profession as it does to the 
practical anticipation of the wants of 
those engaged in teaching, these fac¬ 
tors are essential to the sound develop¬ 
ment of a business such as ours; their 
elimination would inevitably lead to 
disaster, even as their constant as¬ 
sociation has produced the opposite 
effect. We are therefore always en¬ 
deavoring to do things to deserve the 
good will and continued support of 
each and every patron; we count no 
achievement of as much importance as 
the attainment and permanency of this 
end—an end which cannot be hoped for 
unless our own work is well done, and 
we most gladly acknowledge that we 
are thoroughly grateful to those who 
have recognized the practical and use¬ 
ful character of our efforts. 

To those teachers who continue their 
work during the Summer season, 
whether to a greater or a less degree, 
we wish to emphasize the fact that 
we are here ready at all times to at¬ 
tend to every want transferred to us, 
whether large or small, professional or 
business, to aid in the general educa¬ 
tional music work according to our 
ability, but certainly always with all 
our sincerity and with all our earnest¬ 
ness. 


Summer At least one more 

School issue of The Etude, and 

Advertising, possibly two, would be 
valuable to those who 
desire to make announcement of the 
fact that they will teach during the 
Summer, or carry on a Summer 
School at some agreeable locality. 

A well-worded card, necessarily of 
some size, would without doubt pay for 
itself very well if inserted in even 
only one issue. Some of the greatest 
successes in Summer School work 
have been the result of advertising in 
the pages of The Etude exclusively. 
The success of all advertising, how¬ 
ever, depends not only upon the 
medium but the manner in which the 
subject is presented and the attention 
which the resultant inquiries receive. 



THE E T U D E 


New 

April 

Editions. 


The following of our 
works have been re¬ 
printed during the past 
month. We take this oc¬ 
casion to draw .particular attention to 
them as works the demand for which 
has been sufficient to make them 
worthy of a second edition, and in some 
cases of many editions. 

“First The easiest collection 

Study of of compositions by 

Bach.” Bach, preparatory to the 

“Little Preludes.” This 
is about the only help that has ever 
been printed looking to the elementary 
teaching of one whose work further 
on is considered indispensable.. 

Standard One of the series of 50 

First Grade cent collections which 

Pieces. is now being issued to 

be used in connection 
with Mathews’ Standard Graded 
Course of Studies and all other graded 
courses. This volume has passed 
through two large editions and is the 
first of a series of six grades, three of 
which are already in print and the 
fourth in preparation. 

Clark’s is a small work of 

Pocket which many thousands 

Dictionary are sold every year. A 
handy pocket reference 
book for pupils. While it is not, of 
course, complete, it contains most of 
the terms in daily use as well as the 
names and pronunciation of the most 
prominent musicians with dates of 
birth, etc., etc. 

Counterpoint by Dr. E. E. Ayres, is 
and Canon, a particularly clear, con¬ 
cise work by a scholarly 
American. The lessons are progressive 
and we can recommend the work as 
one on an intricate subject but thor¬ 
oughly intelligible. 

Any or all of the above sent to re¬ 
sponsible persons upon inspection. 

Summer A great many teachers 

New Music, continue their work dur¬ 
ing the summer. Some 
do more work during the summer than 
during the winter season. A great 
number of our patrons are familiar 
with our new music “On Sale” plan, 
the sending of piano music or vocal 
music or octavo music, a few 
copies of new each month. The regu¬ 
lar winter season packages are stopped 
with the May instalment. Those de¬ 
siring those packages continued dur¬ 
ing the summer months, June, July 
and August, will kindly send us word 
to that effect. 

24 Progressive This book is now 
Studies for ready and the special 
the Organ, offer is hereby with- 

by Whiting. drawn. The interest 

in this work in ad¬ 
vance of publication on the part of 
organists and students has been very 
flattering, and we feel confident that 
none will be disappointed in it. It is 
destined to become a standard technical 
work for students who have passed the 
elementary stages of organ study. We 
shall be pleased to send a copy for ex¬ 
amination to any organist, teacher or 
student who may be interested. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

, J derive much profit from the music and 
helpful articles in The Etcde and do not 
know what I would do without it. —Ethan 
W. Pearson. 

I congratulate you upon the strides The 
Etude has been making lately. The Janu¬ 
ary number beat the record.— P. II. Oates. 

The changes In The Etude argur well for 
the future. I wish you a continuance of 
the prosperous condition to which It now 
gives evidence.— C. 0. Hamilton. 

1 ’lease send me a copy of “First Steps in 
Piano Study.” I use it more than any 
other instruction book and like it very 
much.— Mrs. O. IV. Creamer. 

I have received the work “Young Duet 
Players." I am delighted with it, especially 
that neither Secondo or Primo is too hard 
for the “Young Player.”— 0. E. Hardin. 

I have handled music under your “On 
Sale” system now for three seasons, and 
must say. I find this plan very satisfactory, 
and your selections very good .—Karl Ouiott. 

I find a small stock such as I have r- 
hand a great help in selecting works 


I feel It just to write a few words of 
thanks to you for your past kindness. I 
have received all the music I have ordered 
promptly and your terms are as favorable 
as any one could wish.— Mrs. ./. TV. Cahoon. 

I have received the work of A. Croizez, 
Op. 100. I find it very attractive, besides 
being beneficial to the young student; think 
teachers will find great use for them.— E. 


—Jfrs. M. A. Herr. 

My business association with you has 
been pleasant and satisfactory. You have 
been prompt and careful. Filled all or¬ 
ders satisfactorily and very pleasant in re¬ 
gard to payments.— Mrs. Chas. Plummer. 

I am delighted with “Standard Composi¬ 
tions,” Vol. 3; “Twilight Idyl,” nage three, 
or the “Miller,” page nine; either one is 
worth more than the price of the book.— 
Mrs. 8. C. Heady. 

There isn’t a month but that we get the 
worth of a year's subscription out of the 
music published in The Etude.— Rev. Mul- 
ford. 

My name has been on your books for 
ten years, and I am perfectly satisfied with 
everything you have sent me. There has 
. _ m [stake In the whole ten years. 


Learn Piano Tuning 

“The Parlor Profession” 

IT RAYS 



II You Can Hear, You Can Learn to Tune. 
The Tune-a-Phone Guides You. 

’e teach by PERSON AL correspondence Instrn 



PROFESSION.'’ Silas Bryant, Praidant 

Read what our Graduates say : 

“1 have earned as high as 823 In a single day at toning.” 

”— ' Clark. Beaumont, Tex. 

1 J. i’mcKs” Aurora, III. 


"I have advised scores to t 
“I easily make from M to 
”1 would not take si,006 t 


A. Stevens. 

have received the work “Six Children, _ 

’' ’ * well pleased vacation mouths 


by Mendelssohn, and 

that I gave so large u uruer. 1 m;y are 
satisfactory in every way to the teachers. 


One. I notice a great improvement in __ 

number, and am ever so pleased with It. 
—Minnie C. Stern. 


Your last lot of songs was a good scle< 
tion, and I found some real gems in IL- 
■I. D. Thomas. 

1 am delighted with “Tunes and Rhymes. 

by Spaulding. I have a little pupil six- 

old. Could not get him interested until 1 
got that book for him. The words inter¬ 
ested him at once, and since then he has 
practiced with very little urging.— Mrs. Wm. 
Whillam. 

Received “Methodical Sight Singing.” Part 
3. by Root, and it is just the thing I needr ’ 
Teachers here who borrowed it have < 
dered Nos.1-2-3 and will soon use same 
their classes.— Dr. W. II. Siekler. 


>wmax. Harrisburg, Pa. 
r what I learned In youi 
O. L. Price, Dixon, 111. 
“My best day’s work tuning was *20. Your course It 
thorough and complete.” (Rev.) G. G- Gii.i.kr, 

Pastor First M. E. Church, JuICBburg, Colo. 

--- - —“.tudent. _I cleaned up « 18 U In twe 

J. E. BcROT.Iowa City, Iowa. 


Chas. N. Lindsay. Chicago, Ill. 
“Since Jan. 1.1907. I have tuned «6 pianos, and my 
Income was over sl.OPO.” (Dated Oct. 18,1907.) 

J. B. SOHWIKTKRT, Grinnell, Iowa, 

LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS. 

s supply free to each student a Tnne-a-rhone, a 
sized model of a modern, upright piano action, 
also all necessary tools. 

The action model, repeatedly regulated and 

.^ 

graduates a diploma, accepted the 
as proof of proficiency, 
iy for our free, descriptive booklet. 

.iddrcss by President 

10 Independence.” 
The Niles Bryant School of 
10 Tuning, 



11 for the good music 
— I find the col¬ 


lection invaluable and The Etcde a constant 
inspiration. I can't do without either. 
Living thirty miles from a music house, 
the lot you send me is my music store—the 
magazine my only musical friend.— Mrs. C. L. 

“Young Duet Players,” Dr. II. Barthan, 
certainly will r '” 1 --f ’ 


need. Such 1 

— __j_lave always been 

hard to find. I anticipate much delight In It 


rangements of worth m 


. “No art, in fact, has a nearer connec¬ 
tion with music than architecture. To 
build an edifice it is necessary at the 
very beginning to choose the materials 
and have them of good quality; it is 
the same with musical ideas, in the 
choice of which the composer must 
take infinite pains if he wishes his work 
to be of value .”—Vincent d’Indy. 


on the part of my pupils. I have received 
“Tunes and Rhymes," by George L. Spauld¬ 
ing. I find the little pieces delight the chil¬ 
dren and the words add greatly to the In¬ 
terest. “Standard Compositions,” Grade 3. 
has met my highest expectations .—Nina J. 

I have received my copy of “Baltzell’s 
History of Music.” and I find it the best of 
any on the market. I will discard my old 
method, and use this book entirely in my 
school .—Chas. IV. Froh. 

I found yonr “On Sale” system invaluable. 
—-“all continue to patronize you. as this 
e an advantage in selecting music.— 
H. Fair. 

ve received the work “Anthem 'Wor¬ 
ship,” and find it very musical and well 
adapted to the use of a small choir I also 
find “Young Duet Players” very attractive 


For Nervous Women 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quiets the 
nerves, relieves nausea and headache, 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

AN EXCflIENT GENERAL TONIC. 


Lillian 


adapted to the use 

find “Young Duet - ..... -.- 

and quick to arouse a flagging Interest.— Mrs. 
D. P. Reech. 

The “Anthem Worship” which we pur¬ 
chased from you last spring is very good, as 
fine a collection of the bind as I have ever 
seen. _ H. J. Ilaithrox. 

I have received the work "First Sonatinas." 
It should be in every teacher's use. It is 
excellent as to choice and fingering; clear, 
clean print, good phrasing and all those 
things which go to make Pressers editions of 
all works priceless to an earnest- nn-tn-d 
teacher .—Olossie M. Barnes. 


. up to-date 


VIOLIN Fin^Tone 

The purchase oi a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had ? The 
Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world-famous, 
and if you will read its history you will understand 

Ss h S‘ FROM uj-Hx; 

which is $ 100 . The Student 

Violin is also the leader in its class—price $ 15 . Let 
us send you our Musical Handbook, which tells all 
about violins and ail other musical instruments. 
312 pages. 1100 illustrations. 

LYON & HEALY 

87 Adams Street, CHICAGO 

CORRECTION OF MUSICAL M.S.S. 

A SPECIALTY 

A. W. BORST. 1505 Arch St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

: John Gilpin, Mrs. Speaker,etc. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
AND EXHIBITION 


Brackett, F. H. Como Where the 

Blue Bells Ring . 

Pinsutl, C. When Life is Brightest. 


Loehr, F. N. ...... 

Lidgey, C. A. It Was a Lover and 

His Lass.li 

Mendelssohn. I Waited for the 

Marzials, Th. Eventide.!.!!!.!!! Oi 
Warner, H. E. Blow, Balmy Breeze. .1! 
“ “ “ Sweet Evening Bells. .1! 

“ “ “ The Maypole. 1 ! 

Vincent, Chas. Merry June. 11 

Warner, H. E. The Merry Mermaids. .Oi 
THREE-PART SONGS; Female Voices 

Abt, F. Twilight. 0 ( 

Goate, W. B. Won’t You Come and 


Dan.-e 


King, O. Ebb and Flow. 

Smart, H. Night Sinks On the Wav 
Vincent, C. ■•••«• 


mt, C. Scotch Rhapsody, on 
well-known Scottish melodies. . .15 

FOUR-PART SONGS; Female Voices 

Abt, F. Good Night.06 

Adams, S. The Owl.08 

Bnrgmneller—Smith. Spanish Sere- 


Foster—Smith. My Old Kentucky 

Foster—Smith.' ' Old" Uncle Ned '. !! 1 ! 

Lecocq, C. Pancake Song. 

“A. L.” (Arr. Smith). When Love 
is Kind. 

FOUR-PART SONGS; Male Voices 
Smith, F. J. (Arr.). All Through 

the Night . 

Vincent—Smith. Blow, Soft Winds. 
Gabussi—Smith. The Fisherman . . 
Sired. W. G. Good Night, Beloved. 

Smith, W. G. If I But knew. 

Foster—Smith. My Old Kentucky 


Hon 


a Lady. 

Tours—Smith. Stars of the Summer 

Night. 

Smith, F. J. Tom, Tom the Piper’s 

Son . 

Brackett, F. H. Vocal March. Away! 

Sired, W. G. ’ Whit Could a Farmer 
Do . 

FOUR-PART CHORUSES; Mixed Voices 
Rathbun, F. G. Bells oi Dreamland. 
Knyvett, W. The Bells of St. 


Cowen, F. H. Bridal Chorus (f 

“The Rose Maiden") _ 

Demarest, C. Bugle Song. 

Donizetti. 0, Columbia, We i 

Thee . 

DeReef, R. E. Come to the 1 


Wagner. Hail! Bright Abode (from 

“Tannhieuser") . 

DeReef. R. E. Hail! Orpheus, Hail!. 
Richards, B. Let the Hills With 


Gounod. C. Soldier's Chorus (from 

“Faust”) . 

Moiloy, J. L. Song of the Triton. . 
Faning, Eaton. Song of the Vikings. 

Plnsutt, C. Spring Song. 

Parker. H. Who Knows What the 

Bells Say . 

Bellini (Arr. L. S. Leason). Tho 
Hunter's Horn (from “La Son- 


Warner . 

OPERETTA FOR YOUNG FOLK 
L DAY IN FLOWERDOM—Music by 

Geo. L. Spaulding . 50 


SPRINGTIME — Words and mnsic by 


E. L. Ashford 


Besides these we carry a complete stock 
of all classes of Octavo Choruses, An¬ 
thems. etc., and are always prepared to 
make up selections to be sent for exami¬ 
nation. Liberal terms to schools and to 


THEO. PRESSER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing < 
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SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


The Brookfield Summer School of Music 


The u 
ment for its 

The 1908 Session will t 


h of this school is tl 


Session will open Wednesday, July 1st, and close Tuesday, 
i. The closing concert occurring Monday Eve., Aug. 24th. 


Dr. George Coleman Gow w 


r, can be had in all d 


H. W. GREENE 

Hall - - NEW YORK CITY 


SUMMER STUDY IN THE RUSSELL METHODS 

The Russell Methods |cj 

£ v .5 .Vdfs 



NEW LIGHT ON PIANO TEACHING 

Shepard Piano System 

■"aSST*'"* 


Harmony by Mail 


Shepard School of Music 


VIRGIL k»V.J S 


19 Wesl 16th Street, New York 


i FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 



sss 


^WEIGESTER*-? 
SUMNER SCHOOL 
»f VOCAL MUSIC 


OCR Six Weeks’Course 
ODD for Teachers 

PIANO, VOICE OR" VIOLIN 


Marks’ Conservatory of Mosic 





% 
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QUESTIONS 

ANSWERS 



TO PIANO TEACHERS 


WE ARE REPRINTING THE 
ORIGINAL EDITION OF 

The Very First 
Lessons at the Piano 

By Mrs. CROSBY ADAMS 

.wr. 



"i&ssaaai 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 



a ca_r, t t t „„ Brp da y s of ra P' d changes, and there must interest in something which is many 

confused regarding the ise of h the mlddll of necessity be much more in Debussy’s years away as in that which is right 

pedal upon your pFano. As you say. the cor ; work than mere oddness to attract at- upon us. And the brilliancy of musical 

pedal" or 6 t he p!d°a"t tention. The populace of his own city conditions in this country is here right 

sounds In the lower regWer^f the plana Dcbussy ' ig e ; ther hailed ' as the re . ^om Europe to" s'tudVin'this" country 

Vhen 5 skilfully usSi many deemer of his art or assailed as an in- as America sends to Europe, and tell 
al C in D serted C ipon e som?up- com P eten * radical > a charlatan, an im- me—I have a great curiosity to know 

?er a t d ha” l }hat n o£ a o S per- little book comes at a time when the as it does'?* AmenCa Send Pl ’ P ’ 1S abroad 

>re for information about Debussy “To learn a reason for studying,” he 
most pronounced. said, “people who think of music here 

’he author commences by saying at all do so because they enjoy it. It 

t “the^keynote of the personality of is not said in Europe that people enjoy 



many figures”!? the^otlllion, and new rarely bestowed upon an individual sists in criticising and analyzing, bu 

lov ' - ,o,i - 

U obliged to adapt music for the specific Debussy was born at St. Germain en ment and evolution. On these principle 


Laye, in 1862; he studied under Lavig- the music of this c 
a°^ r e em ? na ,s , not , the , name i 0f iA I !’v nac a « d Marmontel at the Paris Con- better yet—building. I do not wish to 
e many^famous* vl?lln make°re res“d^ servatoire. He won the Grand Prize seem harsh to the European institu- 
of Rome with a cantata entitled “L’En- tions, but they have nothing to offer 
fant Prodigue” in 1884, while he was a which cannot be learned here as well, 
pupil of Giraud. For a time he was After an American education is fin- 

3 Mrs C U Li°ebhch very Sanely states: what we may call atmosphere, ex- 
. ‘ 1 t of finish which 



, no affinity with his mental outlook.” than from a new one, but I repeat that 
reply S^the^p^ser'’ oT'thYfew! forTw 


FIRST SONATINAS 
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THE E'T U D E 


New Studies for 
Special Purposes 


THE LITTLE PISCHIVA (Der kleine 
Plsehna) ; FORTY-EIGHT EXER¬ 
CISES. 

BERNARD WOLFF 

Presser Collection, No. 83. Grades 
III-1V. Price, ®1. 00 . 

This popular work is well known 
under its original German title. 
“Der kleine Pischna." It is by no 
means so small as the name would 
indicate. This title was selected by 
Bernard Wolft out of respect to 
Pisehna’s larger work. The main 
feature of this work is that every 
exercise is played through in all the 
keys, and all the notes are written 
out. Both hands are given equal 
cultivation throughout, in all pos- 


EXERCISES IX EXTENSION 

I. PHILIPP 

No. 5649. Grade V. Priee. ¥0.75. 

These “Exercises in Extension” 
display the highest ingenuity, as 
—” as an intimate knowledge of 
requirements of modern pian- 

_ They are intended to strengthen 

and give flexibility to the hands for 
the practical purpose of facilitating 
the execution of all passages requir¬ 
ing extension. Each exercise is 
carried out diatonieally through 
every degree of the scale. These 
exercises consist of various arpeggi- 
ated passages with and without 
holding notes. 


ETUDES MIGNONNES 


No. 6885. Grade 11-1114 Price, ¥0.75. 

These delightful pianoforte studies 
are suitable to be us "- 1 ™“ K BjjaUfl 
who are well along 
grade work. There 


s second 

e *ov.v. ..__ ._ _ fourteen 

studies in all, each occupying a 
page. Each study covers some spe¬ 
cial point in technic, touch, phras¬ 
ing or interpretation. Paul Wachs 


drawing-room pieces, his peculiar 
melodic gifts, his originality and 


displayed in thi 


: studies. 


FIRST BOOK OF MELODIC 
STUDIES 

(Etudes CUantantes) 

Grade II-III. Presser Collection, 
No. 93. Priee. ¥0.75. 

These studies are very graceful, 
melodious and in contrasting styles 
and rhythms, with plenty of work 
for both hands. These studies may 
be used as substitutes for many of 
the better known second grade 
studies; once made use of they will 
be used again many times. They 
are intended to develop style and 
expression as well as technic. 
Many have names and are really 
short and pleasing pieces. 


EIGHT MELODIOUS STUDIES IN 
MODERN TECHNIC 
Geza Horvath, Op. 87 

No. 6793. Grade IV-V. Price. ¥1.25. 

As implied by the title they are 
intended to exemplify certain feat¬ 
ures of modern technical work, such 
as passages in broken octaves, — 
peggios and irregular running 

sages in either hand, chromatic r- 

repeated chords and special work 
for the left hand. They are of such 
a nature that their study will prove 
more of a pleasure than a task to 
the pupil, and their mastery will 
result in decided technical advance- 


.. . S. B. Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Course and all other graded 
courses. 

This volume contains the pick of 
the difficult studies and concert 
pieces out of all the celebrated com¬ 
positions used for concert work. 

In order to convey some idea of 
the scope of this book we mention a 
few of the twelve numbers con¬ 
tained in it; “Caprice,” Leschetizky: 
“Toccata,” Saint-Saens: “Vox Pop- 
uli,” Sgambati; “Etude on False 
Notes,” Rubinstein; “Etude de Con- 
cert,” Chopln-Laistner, 


THEO. PRESSER, 
PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Practical 
Teaching Helps 


WritingPrimerforMusicStadents 

M* S* Morris 

A primer giving writing exercises to 
be done separately from the book, on 
paper or music tablet paper. We would 
recommend Clarke’s Music Tablet. The 
beginner is taught the rudiments of 
music by writing the exercises. Price, 
20 cents. 

Clarke's Music Tablet 


the' staff or wrltiiig~ music/’ A practical 
and useful article especially valuable 
in the class-room. A Synopsis of Har¬ 
mony is included. Price, 25 cent*. 

The First Year on the Piano or 
Cabinet Organ Eu e* ne 

Variety in teaching materials and 
change in instruction books tend to 
broaden the teacher and to Increase the 
interest of pupils. This book, in con¬ 
junction with any good primer, may be 
used for tbe very first lessons. Price. 
¥l.«o. 

Theory Explained to Piano Stu¬ 
dents Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 

The work is intended as an aid to the 
teacher in imparting to the pupil the 
principles of harmony in the easiest 
and quickest possible manner. Pupils 
are Interested at once in tbe method, 
and find none of the discouragement 
commonly associated with the study of 
this indispensable subject. Price, oO 

Suggestive Studies for Music 

Lovers Caroline I. Norcross 

There are numerous music lovers who 
have unfortunately not had systematic 
instruction in childhood and to whom 
the small elementary book is not suited. 
Suggestive Studies is the only book pub¬ 
lished along these lines. It comes into 
play where the average instruction book 
falls short. It is, above all, for grown¬ 
up beginners. Price, ¥1.50. 

The First Study of Bach 

Maurits Leefson 

A thorough course in polyphonic play- 


forms the best possible introduction to 
the “Little Preludes” of Bach. Price. 

The Modern Pianist 

Marie Prentner 

The Leschetizky system of Piano 
Technique and Execution, of which this 
work is an authentic and lucid exposi¬ 
tion. was founded by Beethoven, fath¬ 
ered by Czerny, and enlarged and per¬ 
fected bv the keen personality of 
Leschetizky. This system has made 
more great artists than any other: 
Paderewski, Essipoff. Hambourg, Gab- 
rilowitsch. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Prentner. 
Slivinski, Sieveking. Price. $1.50. 

Practical Harmony 

Homer A. Norris 

This book drills very thoroughly upon 
the common chords, diatonic and ch~" 
matlc, -so that the pupil is prepared 
take up the works of tile modern school 
of composers, in which the chron 
element plays so great a part. In 
books: Part I. Consonance; Part II. Dis¬ 
sonance. Price of Each Part, 

Key to Harmony, 75 cents. 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano 

Works Edward Baxter Perry 

This work Is a poetic, dramatic, and 
historical analysis or description of 
some of the greatest and best known 
piano compositions — what the piece is 
meant to convey, the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the composer at tbe tun 
inspiration, the legend or episode __ 
which the composition is founded. It 
is the only work of the kind in print. 
Price ¥1.50, Cloth Gilt. 


inspection to re.pon.ible persons 

THEO. PRESSER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


STACCATO AND LEGATO. 

Humor, Wit and Anecdote. 


Scott; They say bagpipes are a great 
help on a battlefield. They prompt a 
man to fight. 

Dickson; I don’t doubt it. Some of 
those I have heard on the street have 
often made me feel like fighting. 
London Tit-Bits. 

Wagner was writing the music of the 
future. 

“I intend to produce something,’ he 
said, “that will go thundering down the 
ages.” 

How well he succeeded let the ages 
bear witness .—Chicago Tribune. 

“How did you like the sermon to¬ 
day?” 

. “Fairly well, but didn’t you think the 
minister struck a rather pessimistic 
note?” 

“I hadn’t observed it. The choir 
struck so many that I overlooked the 
minister’s.”— Judge. 

Thomson; Is your daughter improv¬ 
ing in her piano-playing? 

French: Well, she’s either improving 
or else we’re getting used to it. I don’t 
know which.— Tatler. 

Miss Scraper; Did you see that old 
man crying while I was playing my 
sonata ? 

Friend: Yes. He said your playing 
reminded him of old happy days. 

Miss Scraper: What was he—a vio¬ 
linist? 

Friend: No; he v -.s a piano tuner. 

Naybor: That boy of yours seems to 
be a bright one. He’ll cut out a name 
for himself some day. 

Popley (angrily): He’s done it al¬ 
ready—on our new piano! 

“Your daughters have had every ad¬ 
vantage.” 

“I should say so,” answered Mr. 
Cumrox; “they can understand every 
word of a music program or a hotel 
menu .”—Washington Star. 

“I sent for you,” said the man of the 
house, “to fix a key in my daughter’s 
piano.” 

“But,” protested the man, “I don’t 
know anything about pianos. I’m a 
locksmith.” 

“Exactly. I want you to make it 
possible for me to lock the blamed 
thing up .”—Philadelphia Press. 

The late Mr. Laurence Hutton, who 
was never famous as a lover of music, 
was one day visiting a friend, and in 
the next room the daughter of the 
house was diligently and audibly pur¬ 
suing her studies. He stood the sounds 
as long as he could, but at last he said, 
“For heaven’s sake, what is she doing 

“That,” said his hostess, “Oh, that 
is a Bach aria.” 

“Back area!” said he. “I thought it 
was a whole backyard.” 

A man out West .advertises to sell 
guns and musical instruments. 

“Strange combination,” said a cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Yes,” said the storekeeper. “I sell 
a man a cornet, or fiddle, or trombone, 
or something like that, and by the time 
he has practiced a week his neighbor 
comes in and buys a shotgun, or re¬ 
volver, or something like that, and I 
get a profit goin’ and cornin’. See?” 


m THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


J. Ogden Armour, returning to 
America on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, j 

neatly pricked the “child musician” \ 

bubble. 

A young man was praising the 
various child musicians of the last few < 

seasons. 

“And there is Nicolo, that wonderful 
boy violinist,” he exclaimed. “Have 
you ever heard the nine-year-old 
Nicolo?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Armour, yawn¬ 
ing, “I heard him fifteen years ago at 
Covent Garden.” 

“I wonder why she sings when she’s 
feeling badly?” 

“Probably because she knows others 
will hear her, and misery loves com¬ 
pany .”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

She (at the recital): What do you 
think of his execution? 

He: I’m in favor of it.— Punch. 

Newspaper Proprietor (to singer); 

It is agreed, then, that on your paying 
me i,800 marks, during the next year 
in this paper you shall have two 
severe illnesses, one theft of your 
dressing case, and two elopements wit)i 
countesses . — Fliegende Blaetter. 

Bandsman Stronglungs mopped his 
brow as the band ceased playing 
“Faust.” He had been pressed to take 
up the “circular bass” in the depot 
band in an emergency. 

“Phew!” he grunted. “That’s hot 
work. What’s the next piece?” 

“Why that selection of coon songs,” 
said the solo cornet, wearily. 

Stronglungs stared. “What?” he de-^, 
manded, in a hoarse whisper. “I’ve— 

I've just played that!” 

“She says she's ‘saddest when she 
sings,' and”- 

“That can’t be. She may be ‘sadder.’ 

It's her audience that’s saddest.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Lady Gushington (to great tenor): 
You sang that last song beautifully. I 
was in the supper-room, but I heard 
every word. You have improved; you 
have, really. 

The Great Tenor; But—I have not 
sung; I am next ! — Illustrated Bits. 

A singing teacher in an agricultural 
college was once asked why she was 
employed by a college of that name. 
What was her work? She replied: 
“Why! don’t you know? My business is 
to cultivate voices, and it certainly is 
harrowing.” 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed 
mamma, returning from a shopping 
trip, “what's the matter with little 
Tommy?” 

“ 'Tis a bad boomp he got, ma’am. 

Ye know ye told me 1 was to let him 
play upon the pianny, an’ onct whin he 
was sliding’ on the top of it he slid too 
far, ma’am .”—Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Jones: Is your daughter a 
finished musician? 

Smith: No; but the neighbors are 
making threats .—New York Evening 
T elegram. 

“Miss Prim is a very proper young 
lady.” 

“Yes, she wouldn’t even accompany 
a young man on the piano without a 
chaperon.” 
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KEYBOARD TALK. 


BV C. W. FULLWOOD. 

kV Are you giving extra time and at¬ 
tention to that nervous, diffident pupil? 
Use all your tact to diagnose his case, 
and thereafter apply the proper reme¬ 
dies. 

In scale work the majors must be 
E, thoroughly studied before attempting 
the minor keys. To a young pupil, es¬ 
pecially, the simultaneous study of the 
major and minor scales results in con¬ 
fusion and discouragement. In fine, 
in this, as in all details of music study, 
it is well to apply this rule, one thing 
at a time well learned is well earned. 

A pupil should be taught and guided 
to do his own thinking. Every one 
should bring his individuality into his 
music study and playing of the instru¬ 
ment, whether it be piano or any other 
instrument. 

Genius and talent are not synonymous 
terms. Genius creates, talent inter¬ 
prets. 

A composition must be studied by 
analysis before individuality can have 
full scope. 

Marked fingering must be changed to 
suit different hands. 

Would you do a thing in the right 
way? Then do it slowly and conscien¬ 
tiously. In other words, practice slow¬ 
ly until you have thoroughly mastered 
the work in hand, then you can play in 
the indicated tempo. 

Study Mozart for melody and sim- 

The aim of technic is to secure inde¬ 
pendence of fingers and absolute mus¬ 
cular control. 

Things that seem inconsequential to 
a pupil are the important details to the 
faithful musician. Be particular of the 
minor things in your study and you 
Jwill be master of the greater things. 
And, too, this discipline will make 
you thorough in all the affairs of your 
life. 

Not all exercises are useful. Mechani¬ 
cal repetition sometimes results in 
faulty ear training and the development 
of the musical idea. An exercise must 
be practiced for some specific purpose. 

Listen to and criticise your playing. 
Be your own mentor. 

The ambitious musician is not always 
confined to his piano, organ or other 
instrument. He reads and studies out¬ 
side of his art. The twentieth century 
musician must be a cultured man or 
woman. 

Instruction is merely the sharing of 
our knowledge with our pupils. By 
helping others we help ourselves. 

The head, the hand, the heart must 
work in unison. The cultured person 
reads the best, studies the best, and 
does the right thing at the appropriate 
time. 

Remember that intellectuality in 
music study is as important as tech¬ 
nic. Do not be a mere musical gym¬ 
nast. 

Maintain regularity in your practice 
hours with the same fidelity as in your 
lesson hours. Sometimes it is well to 
reverse the order of scales, exercises, 
etudes and pieces. Don’t be a slave 
to your work, but make your work your 
servant. 

An up-to-date musician reads the 
musical magazines. How otherwise 
could he be an up-to-date musician? 


INTERESTING OPERA STA¬ 
TISTICS. 

The firm of Breitkopf and Hartel 
publish a year book giving facts relat¬ 
ing to the performances of operas. The 
number of performances of the works 
of the great opera composers are re¬ 
printed below. It is interesting to note 
the fact Lortzing*s tuneful works, ever 
popular with the German public, are 
increasing in popularity, as are the 
works of Richard Wagner and R. 
Strauss. Lortzing is comparatively un¬ 
known in America. Lehar’s operetta 
The Merry Widow” has received 
nearly three thousand performances 
during the last year in Germany alone, 
or twice as many performances as were 
given of all the operas of Richard 
Wagner. Such is fame. 

, 1 905-6 1906-7 

Beethoven . iqs 

Bizet. 

Gounod . 

Humperdinck . 

Leoncavallo .. 

Lortzing.. 

Mascagni. 

Meyerbeer .... 

Mozart . 

R. Strauss .... 

Verdi . 

Wagner . 



187 


530 


244 


158 

... 267 

252 

... 654 

725 


281 


144 


514 

... 71 

291 

.. 746 

721 

.. 1,660 

1,710 



WANTED. A position in a Seminary or 

, " K “' *“ *“--*•-7 the Piano and Pipe Or- 

graduate ot 
isle and wl 

-----.e granted L* 

a leading Conservatory. Address, Lock Box 
179, Pottsville, Pa. 

KXPKKIKXUKD TRAIT1ER of Piano d"e? 

sires position for coming year. Diploma, ref- 
erences. Ethyl Cannon. Eisherry, Mo. 


REFINED LADY desires position as j 

1st or accompanist. Best references, 
dress. X. V.. care of The Etude. _ 




ceive a limited number of studerts for n 
Summer Course of Study in “Modern Methods 
of Music Study.” Mr. Russell’s processes 
are growing in favor throughout this coun¬ 
try and Canada. They reach through, from 
the beginning to the highest grades of pro¬ 
fessional study. The summer Normal work, 
under the personal care of Mr. Russell. Is 
for Concert Artists. Teachers. Supervisors 
and advanced professional students wishing 


In teaching music, as in teaching 
«' r ery other subject, there are two ways, 
the mean and the noble; the mean, 
which looks upon work as a nuisance, 
and the money reward as a necessary, 
hut insufficient reward; the noble, which 
looks upon work as a privilege, the re- 
T^wiird ; s a blessing. — Dr. Stainer. 


wuicu his name about forty ;.- 

He is the dean of American organ builders, 
and the conferring the title of M.A. upon 
him bv Yale University, a few years ago. 
was a signal recognition of his achievements. 
The business has just been reorganized under 
the name of Hutchings Organ Co., with 
main office and factory at Waltham, Mass., 
and Boston office at 18 TremoDt Street. 
The new company starts under auspicious 
circumstances, with ample capital, and wit 
a number of large and dec— 
upon which 


i desirable contracts. 


pon wmen tnev are — _ 

—the “TAUSIO” HAND EXPANDER is a 

simple device for enlarging the span of the 
hand for pianoforte playing. Price, includ- 
r„„ airoetinns. one dollar, postpaid. Ad- 


TAPPER’S GRADED COURSE 

Practical Correspondence Lessons 

For Teachers and Students 

These Lessons are prepared and conducted under the supervision of the Author 

Thoroughly practical in plan and purpose 

Analysis of material, questions, and Outlines for Home Study. U Written work to be sent in for 
correction, also Courses in Harmony, Music Theory, Music History, etc. 


For particulars address. MR. THOMAS TAPPER, in care of ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON; or, 11 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 



INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Frank Damrosch, Director Incorporated 

Catalogue on request Address, SECRETAR Y,s 3 Fifth Ave. 

AN ADVANCED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

with prescribed courses assuring s 

Thorough Musical Education 



C. W. Wilcox, New York. “Great 
Oaks from little acorns grow.” Beginning 
only a few short years ago to teach com¬ 
position and arranging of music by 
mail; to-day he has erected a college for 
the same, and has his offices in one of the 
handsomest buildings on Fifth avenue, in 
this city. Surely no greater proof of the 
success and efficacy of his method could 
be desired.— The Dominant , Sept ., /907. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 

COMBS 

Broad St. Conservatory of Music 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS. Director 
1329-31 S. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 

^PRIVATE i«J CIA88 IMJTRUTI0.1 In 1 \\ branch™, from fonn. 

I »nd Choir Conducting. Bund nu'd Orchestra 
’ublio School Music Supervision. Our affili- 
»Hy of Pennsylvac 1 -- *- 



care of The 

nARMONY BY MAIL. Revelation In sim- 
piicity and practical value. Free specimen 
lesson. Circulars. Harmony Simplified sent 
“bn approval." Shepard Music School. Car- 
regie Hall, New York. __ 

“ILIONA.” Just published. Melody, har¬ 
mony. Syncopation beautiful. Send address 
of music teacher and 8 cents for sample 
copy. Phoenix Music Co.. Ackley. Iowa. 


M. Earl Clark. Monroe. Wig. 

Second Edition Song 
_j. Jennings Co., Cincinnati. _ 

FOR SALE. A Two-Manue! Pedal Reed 
Organ in good condition, at a bargain. Ad¬ 
dress, Prof. B. F. I.aukandt, Red Wing, Minn. 
FOR SALE. Virgil Practice Clavier. 

I atest patent. First-class condition. Ad- 
dress, S. E. C.. care of The Etpoe office. 



FRANK J. 


Send ioc for booklet 
‘How beautiful Sing¬ 
ing Voices Are Made” 
_Plain answers to typi¬ 
cal questions about Voice Culture 
and the Art of Singing. 

“Musical Possibilities of the Aver¬ 
age Voice”.20c 


Our Summer Course 

«, Ihe Conservatory olT.rs^a practice ! 


lessons. Tho Count Is offered for *40.00. ' 

I Pupils matrieulat 1 tig Jor the above course may pursue the regu. 


John Dennis Mehan 


JOHN C. WILCOX 

will conduct a summer term in 

DENVER, Colorado 

July 20 to August 22, 1908 

For terms, lesson reservations, etc., address 

THE MEHAN STUDIOS 

—Rooms 70 to 93— 

Carnegie Hall, - - NEW YORK 


FREDERICK MAXSON 

ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 

One Hundred Organ pupils have obtained church positions. 
Four pupils have successfully passed the examlna- 
tion of the American (Julld of Organists 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 1 


IMPROVED SYSTEM I —Combine* 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 

Piano arid Harmony 

VIRGIL METHOD 


The Sternberg School of Music 

CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 

Complete Musical Education in all branches 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 

Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St.. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


The Art of Practising the Violin 

by Prof. SEVCIK’S Method 

PrinciVcTo’thc SEVC1K METHOd! 011 FoJ Pr 


Mr. STEINDORFF 41 c m!?*‘ 


CHESTER, England 


PRIVATE MUSIC SCHOOL 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich 

80 Saint Nicholas Ave.. NEW YORK CITY 
LESSONS BY MAIL 

Special Course for Teachers J 'SL“ d 


TRAINING^ BOYS’VOICES 


Dr. G. Edward Stubbs 


121 W. 91st Street 
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Cantatas 
and Plays 

Plano should nut rail to examine the merits 0 r* 

A Day in Flowerdom 

Aa Operetta for the Young Folk 

Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 
Music by Geo. L. Spaulding 

Price. 50 cents 

This little work is intended to furnish 
entertainment for both young and old. 

Its production will be a source of pleas¬ 
ure to the youthful participants and 
their friends, and it will prove of equal 
interest to the grown-ups. 

It is in two scenes, consisting of ten 
musical numbers, all bright, melodious 
and full of go. The short bits of dia¬ 
logue are clever and amusing. 

f jj M 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 

SOHMER 

^ ft is the special favorite of the refined and cultured mus- 
logue mailed on ap’pHcrtrion. * 

Springtime 

A Sons Cycle for Children’s Voices 

Words and Music by 

MRS. E. L. ASHFORD 

Price. $1.00 

This cycle consists of five very pretty 
and well contrasted songs, intended to be 
sung by children’s voices in unison. As 
the songs are connected by interludes, the 
work may be used complete, or any of the 
songs may be used separately. Should it 
be deemed advisable to produce the cycle 
in costume and with action, complete 
directions are given for this purpose. 
Both words and music are such as will 
prove appealing and interesting to chil¬ 
dren, besides being of genuine artistic 
merit. 

™ E S ^URPASSES L ALL I OTHERS LAYER 
Favorable Term* to Responsible Parties 

SOHMER &. COMPANY 

Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. zzd St., New York 

YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 

It will take one minute to repair it by using 

MULTUM-IN-PARYO BINDING TAPE 

The Moon Queen 

By GARDNER and GOTTSCHALK 

Price, 50 cents 

A children’s cantata to he snug in 
unison. Text bright and amusing and 
music easy and very melodious. Twelve 
musical numbers interspersed with short 
bits of dialogue. Contains all the ele¬ 
ments of popularity. May be given with 
or without costume and scenery. Its use 

5-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 
roll of paper, 25c each, postpaid. 

If your music dealer does not carry it, send to 

Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa„ 

or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 

624 Arch St., - Phila., Pa. 

Time of duration: about 85 minntes. 

CLASS PINS 

Special designs for musical clubs and classes 
Write for illustrations to the manufacturers 

BENT & BUSH CO., 

15 School St., - Boston, Mass. 

The Singing Leaves 

By GRACE MAYHEW 

The Words by James Russell Lowell 

Price, 60 cents 

^ A short, bright, and easy cantata for 

mixed choruses, with piano accompani¬ 
ment and violin obligato. This work is 
especially suitable for small societies, or 
for societies wishing an effective number 
for a miscellaneous program. Miss May- 
hew has the gift of graceful melodic in¬ 
spiration, and handles a chorus to good 
advantage. The solo work is very pretty 
throughout. 

THE THOMPSON EfiI „ 
REPORTING CO. 

Principal Office: Boston, Mass., No. 10 Tremont Street 

PUBLISHERS ROOK OF CREDIT RATINGS 
and directory of the music TRADE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

The Coming of Ruth 

A Dramatic Cantata of Moderate 

Difficulty 

By WM. T. NOSS 

Price, 81.00 each $9.00 per dozen 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
PIANO TUNING 

All students receive factory experience 
at Chickering’s. We successfully teach 

tions, singing societies and church choirs, 
containing solos for sopranos, alto, tenors, 
baritone and bass, together with a mixed 
chorus, and in six scenes. 

■■ by mail in all parts of the Globe. 

H Catalog B Free 

JOn 837 WASHINGTON STREET 

This cantata is founded on the first 
chapter^ of the Book of Ruth, being a 

and instructive presentation and protrayal 
of Biblical story, dramatic incident and 
human sympathy, conveying much that 
could not be expressed in words. 

The solos and chorus are all of moder¬ 
ate difficulty, melodious throughout, ex- 

C O M POSERS 

SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 

WE PRINT MUSIC 

° r otto" ZIMMERMAN 0 AND*^ SON '^ 

800 Nevada Bid*/ - “ . Cincinnati, Ohio 

Flower Ballads 

Children’s Songs. Plays and Pictures for 
Kindergartens and Primary Schools 

By CARO SENOUR 

Price, 50 cents 

A collection of twelve flower songs, 
with six illustrations from original water 
colors and directions for five little plays 
or tableaux. Every kindergartner and 

«HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
W anq ADDRESS on development of the 

Memory 

To introduce a series of valnnble^PWa^^^^ 

^ifefntsf KLt 

JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place. New York 

this interesting and valuable work. Each 
song is named from some famiiisr flower, 
and conveying the idea of children and 
flowers holding conversations together. 1 

^ W u SlCA h L HANDB00K FREE 

/ Contains and the 

Theodore Presser 

1712 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA 

valuable information. Our name for 44 years 

f PIANOS, VIOLINS, MANDOLINS, 

1 Band Inxtruments Talking Machines, etc. 

V Q Write to-day. * *° 7 

J World’s Largest Music House 

'-**• LYON * HEALY - 29 Adams 8t^ Cbleaga 



THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


kindly sent to us by our readers. Whenever 
our space permits we are glad to print 
notices without charge, providing we deem 
them of interest to the greater body of our 
readers. The Etude is a national magazine 
-~ J we cannot afford to give space to the 


publication of events of merely 1< 




The magnificent new opera house, to be " 
known as the Academy of Music, is now 
nearing completion in Brooklyn. This will 
unquestionably be one of the finest buildings 
of its kind in the world. 

Boston is also to have a new opera house. 

E. J. Jordan has offered to donate $700,000 
and provide for the maintenance for the 
first three years. 

It is stated that Herr Gustav Mahler, the 
renowned Viennese conductor, who has been 
directing the German performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this year, mav be 
offered a chair in the music department of 
Columbia University, New York. 

Many conflicting announcements have been 
made regarding the engagements for the 
Metropolitan Opera House next year. As 
near as we can get to authoritative infor¬ 
mation is that the joint directors will be 
Gatti-Casazza and Andreas Dippel. Dippel 
is in every respect a most remarkable man. 

He seems to be ready to take the place of 
every tenor who may happen to be indis¬ 
posed within a few hours previous to the 
ascent of the curtain. Toscanini and Mahler 
willJbe tlm directors, and it is reported that 

> the 


Bach s “Sleepers. Awake” and Mozart’s 
“Requiem" were recently given In Dayton 
Ohio, under the direction of W. L. Blumen- 
schein. 


Metropolitan. 

The dramatic poem. “Job,” by F. S. Con¬ 
verse, will be performed in Hamburg next 


if W. W. Flora. 


The MacDowell fund has amounted 
$39,712.18. Ten thousand, seven hundred ■ 
eighty dollars was paid to MacDowell ’ 
his lifetime. The balance will be 
over to the MacDowell fund. 




Church, New Yuia, mu 
' ’ a similar position in the 
York. It is said 


Ilartholoi. 

to England __ _ 

famous old cathedral .... 
that she will be the only pel™., „„ oci 
to hold such a position in England. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy recently dedicated 
the new organ at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 

Two German singers, of great repute in 
their home country, recently made their first 
New York appearances. Mme. Loeffler Burck- 
ard, who made her debut as “Sleglinde,” and 
whose voice possesses great power and 
brilliancy, was received with great acclaim. 
Mme. Berta Morena, who appeared in “Die 
Wallcure,” possesses, a voice that will surely 


The manner in which Gustav Mahler has 
conducted the Wagnerian performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House this season 
has brought him a unanimous round of 
praise from the newspapers and music lovers 

It is reported that August Max Fiedler 
will become the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as Dr. Muck’s successor. 
He is Saxon by birth and is a graduate of 
the Leipzig Conservatory. His present 
position is that of director of the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

At the eighteenth Cincinnati Mav Music 
Festival, to be held May 5th, 6th. 7th, 8th 
and 9th. the conductors will be Frank Van 
der Stucken and Frederic Stock. The 
soloists will be Mme. Gadski. Daniel Bed- 
doe. Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, Mme. Schumann- 
Ileink, Janet Spencer. Herbert Witherspoon 
and others. The program of the six con¬ 
certs will include: “The Seasons,” an 
oratorio, Haydn; “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Bach; overture, “Leonore. No. 3,” Beethoven 
aria, “In Quali EccessI,” Don Giovanni, 
Mozart; Symphony No. 3, In F. Op. 90. 
Brahms; Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” “Dance of 
the Seven Veils,” Salome, Strauss; "Tristan 
and Isolde,” Wagner; Prelude, “Isolde's 
Love-Death“The Children’s Crusade." 
Dvith chorus of^500 children from the pub- 


duced for the first time "in’ America’ 
Manhattan Opera House, is a work in some 
respects more interesting than the same 
composer's “Andrea Chenier” and “Fedora ” 
The scenes are picturesque and the perform¬ 
ance was excellent. 

The production of Debussy’s ethereal opera 
or music drama, founded upon Maeterlinck's 
symbolistic drama “Pelleas and Melisande.” 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
m nrtoTKiori «Htt, great success. Four of 


Dear \_, __ 

Saens; “Waldweben,” Siegfrie..____ 

Warning,” Tristan and Isolde: ‘Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” Die Gotterdiimmerung, 
Wagner; songs, “The Young Nun,” “Death 
and the Maiden,” “The Earl-King,” Schubert; 
Symphony No. 7. Op. 92. Beethoven; Vorspiel, 
“Die Melstersinger,” Wagner; “The Blessed 
Damozel,” Debussy; aria, “Abscheulicher.” 
Fidelio, Beethoven; “Psalm XIII,” Liszt; 
overture. “Liebesfruhling,” G. Schumann; 
“Gich. Theure Halle,” Tannhiiuser, Wagner; 

Olaf Trygvasson,” Grieg. 

Abroad. 

The Royal Opera Company of St. Peters¬ 
burg have been giving a series of representa¬ 
tions of Russian operas by Tschaikowsky, 
Rubinstein and others in Berlin. The Berlin 
public is said to have become very enthusi¬ 
astic over the performances. 


— attended _NHL. . . 

the principal singers were those who have 
become Identified with the piece during its 
-- ------- the Opera 


sensational performances a. . 

Comique in Paris. The work is a„__ 

formless as it is possible for music to t 
Tk “ — i the theme of the storv a 

....- it web , 

——., -A-..--—- ......... previous 

other composers in writing musical 
for the stage The singing of Mary Garden 
and Hector Dufranne was highly praised. 
Campanini, the versatile Italian conductor, 
received great applause for his work with a 


Savannah under t 
Rebarer. 

J* a t Alwln Schroeder, for- 
ce * the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra and of the Ivneisel Quartet, who 
removed to Frankfurt-on-Main some years 

+ the l dea 2 f retIrln &- has now de- 
r ? tur ? to America. He has de- 
that in America there is a more 
atmosphere for artists than in 
SS” a -5L a L.t5L-P rP , s _ ent This. Mr. 


orated with appropriate public concerts. 

Gabriel D’Annunzio, the lurid Italian 
dramatist, whom many consider one of the 
greatest living poets, is now engaged upon 
an opera libretto, for which the composer 
Pizzetti will write the music. 

The municipal authorities of Vienna 
have recently decided to erect a monument 
to Carl Czerny. Czerny is said to have com¬ 
posed in all nearly two thousand five hun¬ 
dred studies for the piano, over one thousand 
five hundred short pieces, and over five hun¬ 
dred ensemble pieces. Aside from this, he 
had a very extensive teaching practice and 
was a diligent and successful writer of ir“~‘ 
cal articles. 


Salvatore Castrone, better known as 
Marches!, the husband of Mme. Marchesi, 
died m Paris recently. He was bom of a 
noble family In Palermo, in 1822. He was 
obliged to leave his native land for political 
reasons, but returned to Milan later to study 
with Lamperti and de Fontana. He took 
P ar J the revolution against the Austrians 
in 1848 and was obliged to flee. He sailed 
for America and made his debut in New 
York m Ernani.” His musical education, 
however, was incomplete. Realizing this, he 
placed himself under the care of Manuel 
Garcia and profited greatlv by the instruc¬ 
tion or n—.. master. Thereafter he sang 


loni h ono He n r . Sc ? r0eder was in America just Paris, 
long enough to become an American. 

Prince Esterhazy r 
the remains of Haydn 


>n THE ETUDE w 


ssing our advertise! 


,mi,? AM ®£® I! ? TEIN has commenced the 
demolition of the buildings which are 
now upon the site of thenewo^erahoSse 
he has planned for Philadelphia 


decided to permit 
me remains ol Haydn to be removed from 
Eisenstadt and placed In Vienna, in view 
j iff? commemoration next year of the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the composer’s death. 
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Claude DeBussy says of the London 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, of which Mr. Henry 
J. Wood *s the conductor, “i venture to think 
that to ere are few orchestras so marvelously 

At the second tenor competition in I 
lately a -fljl—M -- ‘ ’ — 


JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS. 

One of the most inadvisable customs 
r habits to which a musician may be- 

--.- —m rums come addicted is that of jumping at 

. .. young singer was unearthed who is T ,. . V J u ™F ln S at 

expected to develop into a first-rate operatic c “| lclusi ons. This is particularly notice- 
artl ^He H1 wmT e if ls .bere n ie 0n ,„i h , e i.- pl ' 0 ? ram able amon S those teachers who ap- 
nanmf is°a Tmppy iugury* '* tmytMng lD a Patently without a moment’s reflection 
Mr. Edward German will furnish the music °. r blves %ation of some newly adver- 
for the forthcoming production of “Romeo tlsed method are at once readv to tlis- 
and Juliet” at the lyceum Theater in Lon- card the old and trustworthy method 
From Paris there comes a rumor that has brought them good results 

{he e Tf! ed of in ra ;r at TLr r , s - /!! teachers , know 

Wagner. It is also announced that she will rnat a method at best is only ail 
appear as Mephistopheles in a production of outline of a course of study which the 

iTthe autumn of 1905 a young man T*’ ^ i" J? th eXercises ’ 

named Fritz Hahn went to Vienna and an- stuches and pieces which her experience 

spent 'liis ^vlJL^ra ^ ^ bee « valuable in 

of a monastery. The monastic life, he said, similar cases in the past. The teacher, 
was too severe and lie had decided to adopt after many years of work heenmo* 
somewhat tired of following “id 
so P s^uccesrful that’ a^endownent C fnnd W for “ d when tbe widely-advertised 

the young man’s maintenance was provided, method appears she sometimes delib- 
self wiUin l ' in t^ba^k t th™ iC ublication Ce(1 f lie! ’’ erately tllrows aside the chart and corn- 
works!' This C very tough P bubble *was ex- P as s which she has found dependable 

heard* some' of'"tlVe 6 U h comp°o "er’I^rS ° ther f a ? which 

and revealed to the “music lovers” of °“ en proves far less desirable. The 

copU^ofbworks^uf 'Rh^Intoerger. 11016 f °'' ^ kind" 0 "' ^ ° f C3SeS ° f 

Eugened’Albert has Just ^commenced This^is’in no sense a plea for an un- 

retrogressive course. 




work upon _ _ _ „ 

“Iziel.” The unexpected success or - 

pas?’’ wK SLSTSS planisf-com- The' teacher must mk&'lV be on the 
poser to devote his time exclusively to the outlook for new teaching ideas. It is 
composition of this new work. possible that some new method may ap- 

opera^to^be^aRed 1 “clef^h* 1 voT Bern" pear which may be very much better 
Notwithstanding iiis earnest efforts to ore- than the one you have been using. In 
vent his name from going down in musical such a case it is wise t n invecticratA a 
history as being merely that of the son of an ., , 1 .. lse , , ^vestlgate a 

illustrious composer, his works thus far method very thoroughly before even 

W e & h %?JZe a n S af ? iving t !t t0 f f 8 '* ^ D ° 

Many men would he perfectly contented to jump to any hasty conclusion regard- 
be a shadowy reflection of so great a man. i ng it, but use all your store of fore- 
“ISTRIANISCHD IIOCIIZEIT, 


Visit the Beautiful Land of 
Evangeline, Nova Scotia 


Dominion Atlantic Rail¬ 
way Line, Boston toYar- 
mouth, Halifax—St. John 


T HE main highwaj’ of travel from 
Boston to all points in the 
Maritime Provinces is via Yar¬ 
mouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service 
from Dong Wharf (foot State Street) 

(Except Saturday) in effect about June 21, the magnificent steamers 
“ Prince^George,” “ Prince Arthur,” and “ Boston” in commission. 

Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 1 P. M. 
Send four cents in stamps for all information, rates, 
folders, tours, etc., particularly illustrated booklets, 
“ Summer Homes in Nova Scotia ” and “ Vacation 
Nova Scotia,” to 

J. F. MASTERS 

land Supt. : LONG WHARF, BOSTON. MASS. 



:ianische IIochzeit,” an opera by sight and judgment to determine just 
,.c” a s r s e 1 n a vu h nna. Tart^of The plan? where the points of superiority of the 
new method over the old method lie. 
Are these points of superiority matters 
American singer, °f basic importance or are they simply 
year contract as the same old means you have employed 

________ the Berlin Grand , . . . ^ . 

Opera. She is an American, and like her expressed in new terms? A teacher 
husband^ who is a solo tenor at the Berlin should have the new method under sev- 
exceflent e com- era * months of earnest, thoughtful— 
show we might almost say “prayerful” 


great success i 
score which t 

harmonic char 

Florence Easton, 
has recently signed a _ 
prima donna soprano a 



Used by all Up=to=Date Teachers” 

THE KINDER 
Adjustable Foot Rest 

Pedal Extenders for the Piano 

The children who use them learn twice a9 fast and practice twice as 
much with half the exertion. 

Foot Rest 83.00. Pedal Extenders 82.00 per set of two 

Special discount to teachers and trade. Sold by all first class music 
houses. Agents wanted. Illustrated catalog for the asking. 

W. MARKS, 14S West Eighty-fourth Street, NEW YORK 


Opera House, 
one of Mr. II. ... „ 
panies. The German pape 
genuine resentment at th< 


iany American 1 artists e of aP mporta^e in sideration before any radical change is 
Kaiser’s empire. We at home have no determined upon. It really is a very 

oFA^nTX'rin°o V u7 - *>- —— 


Richard Strauss, according 
MCnestrei,” has sent out an oflicial 
nication with regard ' 


serious matter, as the musical careers 
of several young people may be at 
stake. After you have convinced your¬ 
self that the new method is what you 
need in your work and one that will 


"Eiectra.” The distinguisheif composer hopes 
to complete the work by the end of this 
Strauss’ ’birthplace,*" anTthe^ompose^Zpra advan « y°«r P u P ils faster than the one 
to conduct the performance. you have been using, then try the 

Forty-eight new musical works for the method out with one pupil. Remember 
stage were heard In Italy during 1897. that a new method in the hands of a 

At a recent concert in Paris the much- new teacher is always an experiment 
^a U Mer.” De Th S e' V aud?Mme* e ^ 0 mposed 11 of^hte and you cannot afford to experiment 
supporters and his artistic enemies, com- with your whole body of pupils at one 
menced a battle in which the ammunition of .. • la. i„_.i t cpr ; nilc 

the opposing forces was either applause or time. It might lead to serious losses 
hisses, depending upon which side of the in your class. 

question the combatants were. The result c utxn a vniimr fpqrher 

was similar to that whicli greeted the works i>ome years ago a young teacner. 

of Richard Wagner at their first Parisian with a very promising class of thirtv 
French immortality!* ‘ S tak ’ ng P«pH». was attracted by the alluring 
Gustav Kooel, whose work in conducting advertisements of a much-advertised 
the New York Philharmonic Society made method by an iconoclastic writer of 
a notable iSSSSS"’‘.n’c^ductSSfaSi ImpeHal Pianoforte studies. She resolved to take 
Court Orchestra in St. Petersburg, Russia, up the method at once and in a com¬ 
paratively few weeks had all of her old 
pupils so thoroughly upset that many 
of them grew disgusted and discon- 


Felix Mottl recently directed the La- 
moureaux Orchestra in Paris. His program 

was exclusively Wagner, and Parisian pa)- 

announce that his success was extraordim 
Conflicting reports come 

regarding the success of Busoni . 

servatory. The Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, 
a conservative paper, states that he *— n 
oeen severely censured for going upon 
*2. t ours during the teaching season, 
s successor at the conservatory 


from Vienna tinued. With true missionary zeal the 
’ * ” teacher continued to teach the new 

method only to find that after a year’s 
con- effort, disappointment and wasted in- 
“ll dustry, her work had been a dismal 
-- '"luunsiiy. m another German journal failure. She then returned to her old 
S rt ls « e Conservatory 1 * 1 permitted methods of teaching. The teacher who 
tL + ma ^ e extensive concert tours, but does not investigate new methods and 
llj««^y%r??ac?rg\r^t endeavor to discover new teaching 
Pecuniary loss to himself. ideas will surely go behind. The point 

_ is, exercise great care and judgment be- 

“The secret of interpreting Beetho- fore you decide to make a change. 
Ven ’s Sonatas lies in discovering the Tumping at conclusions is like speculat- 
conditions of their origin in order to ing in the stock market or gambling. 
P’ace one’s self in the same mood in You are throwing aside the natural 
which Beethoven composed them. This power with which we are endowed to 
,s the only way to interpret them in the assist us in making our own way. Do 
meaning 0 f the composer .”—Eugene not let yourself be deceived by adver- 
tisements, but investigate for yourselt. 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS OF THE SOUTHWEST 

THE LANDON CONSERVATORY SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF METHODS will be held in ARDMORE, 
OKLAHOMA, beginning June 16th 

Courses in Mason’s Touch and Technic, 

Musical Psychology and Pedagogy, Harmony. 

md Table Discussions on how to overcome the difficulties that 
the music teacher, and private lessons on ihc piano in interpre- 
nd the annlicatinn of nrt, s t touches for producing the effects heard 

■ of the Educational Works published by 




Director 

perpje 


Theodore Presser 


platform 

1 John Church & Co.) 

A Practical Musical Kindergarten Course at a Reasonable Price. 

Address for prices and particulars, 

LANDON CONSERVATORY, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


WILLUX II. I’OVril S, Dltectar Dcesrlmca. of Mu,io CHARLES ». HOLT, Director Depart of Orstory and Dramatic At 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 

4244 south ST - and Dramatic Art m1n mTnn- ous ’ 

Summer Session opens «•-*-»**- * - 

.. Complete couraea i* Plano, Voi 


lly equipped stage for aci 


own building, with splendid* recital ^l^Two- 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 

Organized 1885. Hundreds of graduates occupying good positions. Instructors edu¬ 
cated under Godowsky, Lcschetizky, Jedliczka, Btspham and other noted masters 

Extended Courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Composition, Harmony, 

and all departments of Dramatic, Art, with special attention given to training of the speaking voice 
Catalogues Free 

OLIVE A. EVERS, President. 


mixed Price List 


ZABEL BROTHERS 

MUSIC PRINTERS 

AND ENGRAVERS 


\ d'Albert. 


LEARN TO WRITE MUSIC 


0E0. DUDLEY MARTIN, SCRANTON, PA. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL 

DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

Warren, Ohio. 
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| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, established 1867 . 

■.Miss Clara &aur. Directress. 


Faculty of International Reputation 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 

Elocution MUSIC Languages 

Also Special Normal Course in 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study. 
For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 

MISS CLARA BAUR. Highland Ave. and Oak Street. - CINCINNATI. OHIO 



Wm. H. Sherwood | Sherwood Music School 

At Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 6th to August 16th 
PRIVATE PIANO LESSONS AND 
INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO 
Faculty of Eminent Instructors Alt Branches Taught 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 22nd 

Special opportunities for Vocal Teachers 
For information address LENA G. HUMPHREY. Mgr. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

= EVANSTON-CHICAGO = 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 




A University Professional School, for the 
comprehensive study of practical and 
theoretical music, either as a profession 
or as an element of culture. Located up 
shore of Lake Michigan, in Chicago's 
attractive suburb. 

L Course in Applied Music, leading to 
the degree of Graduate in Music. 

U. Course in Theory and History of 
Music, leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 

IIL Post-Graduate Course. 

IV. Literary-Musical Course. 

V. Course in PubUc School Music 
Methods. 

CoursesI, II and V include literary studies in 
the College of Liberal Arts or Academy with- 

A thorough Preparatory Department is main- 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, III. 



AMERICAN 

CONSERVATORY 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

Founded IS86 

T HE leading school of music in 
this country. Unsurpassed fac 
ulty of seventy. Courses of 
study thorough, progressive a--* 




Matty free advantages. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 

of five weeks from June 22 to July 25. 1908 

Lectures and Recitals. Terms mod¬ 
erate. Catalog and special cir¬ 
cular mailed free on application. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, - President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


ADVERTISE 

Your Summer School 

in June and July issues of 

THE ETUDE, at Special Prices 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

Will conduct Two Sessions of 
Special Summer Classes 
in July and Angnst \ 

For all teachers of piano who are 

vitally concerned in solving the prob¬ 
lem of what studies and pieces to use; 
who wish to study ways and means by 
which to broaden the scone of their 
work; who desire to understand more 
clearly the important relation of suit¬ 
able teaching material for each grade; 
who are eager. In a word, to gain a 
wider view of the musical horizon, and 
to learn better the art of selection, pres¬ 
entation and interpretation of that 
which is memorable and beautiful in 

No work need be prepared by the 
teechers ; they are to listen and absorb 
the studies and pieces interpreted by 
Mrs. Adams, at the piano, and note 
the authoritative suggestions she has to 
give on this important subject of music 
for the piano, arranged in sequence, for 
all the grades. 

Teachers return to their classes, from 
these sessions, with new confidence in 
themselves because of having lists of 
proven material, gathered from world¬ 
wide sources, logically planned from 
the very first work at the piano, and 
on through the succeeding grades. 

First Session, July 8th to the 21st 

Second Session, August 5th to the 18th 

(The work is the same at both sessions.) 

Write for further particulars to 

CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, III. 


COLUMBIA 

SCHOOL of MUSIC 

CHICAGO 

CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
Special Engagement of 
MR. A. K. VIRGIL for 

SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 

in Virgil Clavier Method 
For catalogue and particulars address 
A. S. FAULKNER, Manager 
Suite 710 , - - Fine Arts Building 


EMIL LIEBLINC’S 

Piano Teacheis’ Institute 

IN CHICAGO 

From July 6 to August 8,1908 

Private Lessons, Lectures, Recitals 
Send for Circular Mo. 2 

Kimball Hall • Chicago 


The Chicago Piano College 




Kimball llall i CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE COUNTRY TEACHER IN 
THE GREAT CITY. 


BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 

(The following article can hardly be 
called either exaggerated or pessimis¬ 
tic. During a residence of over thirty 
years in New York City the editor has 
known not only of one but many 
similar cases. In fact, the tragedies of 
the country teacher struggling for exis¬ 
tence might be woven into ah extensive 
article. It is a case of the survival of 
the fittest. Only the strongest can 
hope to survive. To acquire the knowl¬ 
edge leading to the skill to combat 
competition takes not only an adequate 
musical training, but years of experience 
in city life and methods. A country 
teacher possessed of an engaging per¬ 
sonality, great physical endurance, good 
advertising ideas and business methods, 
and an adequate reserve fund of ready 
cash may stand a chance, and in fact 
we have known of several teachers who 
have come from country villages to our 
large cities and made great successes. 
It is far better to be contented with the 
agreeable life of the small city than to 
rush into the devastating maelstrom of 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Phila¬ 
delphia or Boston. When Victor Hugo 
in one of his tragic epigrams, said; 
“The Seine is filled with abandoned 
careers,” he was by no means more 
rhetorical than truthful. The young 
pianist who studied for eighteen years 
would very probably never have at¬ 
tained great musicianship or material 
success. We feel, however, that we 
cannot sound this note of warning too 
strongly.— Ed.) 

Among the many problems that arise 
before the young country teacher, the 
most vitally important to him is that of 
whether he should remain in the town 
or go to the large city and settle there. 
The dazzling city with its multifarious 
attractions acts like a magnet. It seems 
a very simple matter to reach fame and 
wealth there. All one has to do is to 
put out one’s shingle and wait for 
pupils. So the unsophisticated country 
teacher thinks. How little he knows 
of the many tragedies of wrecked lives 
and fortunes which a large city con¬ 
ceals! Here is a true story. 

A young woman with an excellent 
voice who had been vocal instructor in 
a small Jersey town, although living 
comfortably on what she received from 
pupils, .was desirous of increasing her 
income and bettering her musical edu¬ 
cation. She thought New York City 
would be the right place. Her friends 
who admired her talent assured her she 
would immediately be successful and 
she came to New York. On reaching 
the city she secured quarters in a cheap 
boarding house and on a quiet street 
rented a room with a piano; then she 
placed her sign in the window. She 
waited and waited for pupils but during 
the first six months of her city life only 
one pupil came. In the meantime her 
little savings were quickly scattered. At 
the end of the year the one pupil she had 
left her, and, all her funds now being 
exhausted, she was practically a beggar. 
She must have passed many a day with¬ 
out her having eaten a morsel. She 
was too proud to ask aid. Later, her 
body was found in an open lot and the 
coroner’s examination proved that she 
had taken poison. Had this young 
woman remained in her home town, 
content with her income, this would not 
have happened. 

The present writer knows a young 
man from a small town who came to 


New York, and for eighteen years 
studied with one of the world’s greatest 
pianists. During those eighteen years 
privation and want stared him in the 
face but he courageously plodded on. 
He is no longer in distress, but the 
position he now holds is that of pianist 
in a cafe! He wishes he had never 
begun the study of music as a pro¬ 
fession. 

City Expenses and Evils. 

The cost of living in a large city is 
very great and for the music teacher 
still greater. When a teacher settles 
in the city, he will find that if he desires 
pupils he will have to advertise and 
that will require a neat little sum. The 
rent of a studio also is by no means 
low. The earnest teacher naturally will 
want to attend some of the many con¬ 
certs which a large city offers; there 
again his purse strings will become 
loosened. These are a few of the 
considerations a music teacher will have 
to meet in a city, but above all will be 
that most dreaded foe, competition. The 
teacher will discover that in the city 
struggle for existence not always the 
fittest survive. Quackery with all its 
knavish paraphernalia will block his 
path in every direction and he will 
become so disgusted with his profes¬ 
sion that he will think of giving it up. 

A country instructor knows none of 
this misery because the town seldom 
has a surplus of music teachers. He 
can live comfortably with the income 
of very few pupils. He does not have 
to worry about how he will obtain his 
next meal. Competition and quackery 
are unknown to him. Is this not a 
more ideal state than that existing in 
the crowded city? Is it not to be pre¬ 
ferred to that other state described in 
the body of this article? The writer’s 
attitude may be called downright pes¬ 
simism, but after the country teacher 
has considered everything, he will dis¬ 
cover that there is very little to 
encourage an optimistic view of teach¬ 
ing music in a large city. 


A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the 
pleasure of taking a few minutes to tell 
of my enjoyment daily obtained from 
my morning cup of Postum. It is a 
food beverage, not a stimulant like cof¬ 
fee. 

“I began to use Postum 8 years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because 
coffee, which I dearly loved, made my 
nights long weary periods to be 
dreaded and unfitting me for business 
during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as sug¬ 
gested on the package. As I had al¬ 
ways used ‘cream and no sugar,” I 
mixed my Postum so. It looked good, 
was clear and fragrant, and it was a 
pleasure to see the cream color it as 
my Kentucky friend always wanted her 
coffee to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I 
was pleased, yes, satisfied, with my 
Postum in taste and effect, and am yet, 
being a constant user of it all these 
years. I continually assure my friends 
and acquaintances that they will like 
it in place of coffee, and receive bene¬ 
fit from its use. I have gained weight, 
can sleep and am not nervous.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES ON OUR 
MUSIC PAGES. 






» 


O.ur music pages this month contain 
material which is not only of most at¬ 
tractive character, but also of real edu¬ 
cational value, a number of the pieces 
calling for extended comment. Schu¬ 
bert’s “Impromptu,” Op. 90, No. 4, is 
an important and very popular classic, 
frequently used in recitals and in ad¬ 
vanced teaching. Our plates have been 
prepared according to the revision of 
Franz Liszt, which embodies his ideas 
as to the proper fingering, phrasing and 
dynamics. This piece requires a facile 
technic, a clear light touch and a cer¬ 
tain amount of velocity. The char¬ 
acteristic figure in sixteenth notes 
must be delivered with absolute even¬ 
ness throughout. When the counter 
melody appears in the left hand this 
must be well brought out in the man¬ 
ner of a ’cello or baritone solo. When 
the melody appears in the right hand 
with triplet accompaniment this must 
also be well brought out. In the mid¬ 
dle section in C sharp minor the re¬ 
peated chords of the accompaniment 
must be decidedly subdued in order 
that the melody may stand out and to 
avoid heaviness. The frequent cres¬ 
cendos and decrescendos must be care¬ 
fully managed. This piece, will require 
diligent study. 

L. Schytte’s “Shepherdesses and Yod- 
ler” is an important new work by a 
popular contemporary composer. It is 
a characteristic piece of medium dif¬ 
ficulty, melodious and very cleverly 
constructed. It is of the “Landler” or 
"Tyrolean” type and this furnishes the 
key to its interpretation. It is to be 
played in the time of a slow German 
waltz, very steadily, but not too heavily 
accented. The picture is that of a 
rustic merry-making in which an 
Alpine yodler entertains a bevy of 
shepherdesses. The composer’s phras¬ 
ing, fingering and marks of expression 
must be carefully followed. Raurich’s 
“Valse Romantique” is a very useful 
number. It may be used in recitals 
or as a drawing-room piece and it 
offers many good points for teaching 
purposes. • This is a waltz in the 
modern French style. The introduc¬ 
tion should be played briskly and in a 
rather capricious manner, the first 
theme is to be delivered with consider¬ 
able breadth and freedom. The sec¬ 
ond theme is of lighter character and 
the third theme in A flat is bright and 
playful. The finale should be rendered 
with dash and brilliancy. The true 
waltz rhythm throughout must remain 
unbroken. Atherton’s “Melody at Twi¬ 
light” is a delightful song without 
words, a study in melody playing or 
singing at the keyboard. The right 
hand part is a fine example of the 
melody and an accompanying figure 
appearing in the same hand. The ac¬ 
companiment must be subordinated to 
furnish a harmonic background, the 
melody predominating. This piece de¬ 
mands expressive playing and a certain 
freedom, such as a good singer could 
take with an artistic song. Voigt’s 
“Friends Again” is a pleasing drawing¬ 
room piece, easy to play but brilliant 
in effect. There is considerable variety 
in the structure and the technical de¬ 
mands of this piece. The passage re¬ 
quiring a crossing of the hands must 
be neatly and accurately executed, the 
chords for the left hand crossing over 
being played very lightly. This piece 
also requires a use of the singing 
quality in melody playing. 

Kern’s “March of the Midgets” is 
taken from a new set of teaching pieces 
by this popular writer. It is a com¬ 
plete march in miniature, suited to small 
bands, and affording good study in 
elementary chord playing and in 
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strongly marked rhythms. Another 
good teaching piece, not quite so easy, 
is Farrar’s “Fairy Footsteps.” This is 
a characteristic piece in which chord 
work and finger work are interspersed 
and the passages divided between the 
hands. This piece takes accurate play¬ 
ing and careful management, especially 
in the observance of the rests and in 
the rise and fall of the hands. It 
must be taken at a good rate of speed 
to gain the best effect. Still another 
teaching piece, the easiest, is Lawson’s 

Rose Petals.” Jhis is a very pretty 
example of a melody assigned to the 
left hand. Such pieces usually prove 
popular with young students and tend 
to develop the left hand, if carefully 
practiced. The accompanying chords 
must be played very lightly throughout. 
The four-hand number is Engelmann’s 
“Concert Polonaise.” This would make 
a fine exhibition piece or opening num¬ 
ber for a recital. It is of pompous, 
festive character and orchestral in 
effect. It must not be taken at too 
rapid a pace and the two players must 
be careful to play all the chord pas¬ 
sages exactly together. It is well to 
imagine the possible orchestral effects 
in order to give the proper tone color¬ 
ing. Violinists will be pleased with 
Moszkowski’s “Spanish Dance.” This 
is from a celebrated set of dances,- 
originally for four hands. The violin 
arrangement was made by Philipp 
Scharwenka. It makes a highly ef¬ 
fective number when played with the 
proper dash and abandon. 

Henry Parker’s “Processional March” 
is suitable either for piano or organ. 
It will make a good study or recital 
piece. It is also available for use at 
weddings or other festivities, and its 
rhythm and pace render it especially 
desirable for use in the ceremonies of 
various fraternal organizations. 

Both the songs are novelties of im¬ 
portance. P. Douglass Bird’s “My 
Lov’d One, Rest” is a touching 
sacred song, suitable either for the 
church or the home, requiring a 
sympathetic rendition and careful 
phrasing. In the hands of capable 
singers it will be much admired. 
Pulitzer’s “Waltz Proposal” is a fine 
concert song, not difficult, but very 
brilliant and catchy. It must be sung 
in a spirited manner with distinct enun¬ 
ciation. The rhythmic effects must be 
carefully brought out and* well con¬ 
trasted. The waltz refrain must go 
with splendid swing. 


MUSIC BY THE TON. 

Somebody once said that it requires 
more force to sound a note gently on 
the piano than to lift the lid of a kettle. 
A German musician has just proved it. 
He has calculated that the minimum 
pressure of the finger playing pianissimo 
is equal to a quarter of a pound. Few 
kettle lids weigh so much. The 
German’s calculation is easily verified 
if one takes a small handful of coins 
and piles them on a key of the piano. 
When a sufficent quantity is piled on to 
make a note sound, they can be weighed. 
If the pianist is playing fortissimo a 
much greater force is of course needed. 
At times a force of six pounds is thrown 
upon a single key to produce a solitary 
effect. This is what gives pianists the 
wonderful strength of finger so often 
commented on. A story used to be told 
of Paderewski that he could crack a 
pane of French plate-glass half-an-inch 
thick merely by placing one hand upon 
it, as if upon a piano keyboard, and 
striking it sharply with his middle 
finger. Chopin’s last study in C minor 
has a passage which takes two minutes 
and five seconds to play. The total press¬ 
ure brought to bear on this has been 
estimated as amounting to three tons. 
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